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WHen' 
a man 
comes 
to be 



judged 


f J.N.Talt 
ard March 1839— 
19lU May 1904 


When a man comes to be judged by ihe public opinion ofhis own country 
or by the public opinion of the world, he is judged not by the wealth he 
possesses, nor by the power he has obtained and wields; he is judged by 
the services he has rendered to humanity. Jamsetji Tata’s services were 
not merely the physical installations which he built or founded or 
envisaged, but the proof he gave that all things were possible in India 
and the example he furnished that the human mind, at its best, recognises 
no limits and that the frontiers of knowledge and of experience are never 
final but exist only to be challenged and crossed. 
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Foreword 


Tn (!ie Inst wtU Tnd testament of iJie life Milnrshi Dcbendra XaJh 
Tagore, father of the world poet nabmdran'itb, it i<» enjoined that no ph^Mcal 
memornl by way of a statue, portrait or otherwise, 'hall be raised to perpe- 
tuate his memory after his death Great in the power of his soul and in 
spiritual attainments, he felt that unless remembered by bis deeds sod 
achieioments, the usual kiad of physical mooutnents that are normally u>cd 
to perpetuate the memory of the great after their departure from this life 
would he a sorry substitute for the aficettonate regard and intellectual esteem 
of postcrilj which, indeed, were the most desirable forms of a memorial that 
any one could wish and hope for 

Much the same thing could be said for the 1 itc Ramananda Chatterjee, 
founder of this journal, who should not need any physical memorial so that 
posterity may continue to rcoiembcr him and his achieaements in this life 
On this, the occasion of the ceotenary of bis birth, we being oat this special 
commemorative usue of the Modern Itcuew and, thereb), seclc to present 
Ramananda Chatterjee for wbat he was and did for his country, his people 
and, generally, for humanity as a whole, through bis own words presented to 
the world for the space of well over half a century coinciding with a most 
significant period of his own country’s and the world’s history There is, so 
far, no adequate biography in English of this great Indian one such 
18 said to be under compilation and is likely to be soon published under 
the aegis of the Government of India’s Publications Division The most 
appropriate biography of the man, we belieae, should be one which might 
have been presented by an appropnalo selection and collation of his own 
writings placed in a historically chronological order 

In the present commemorative issue, however, we have endeavoured to 
maintain a more or less similar scheme of presentation Apart from the 
contributions of some eminent wnters on the life and work of Ramananda 



a«tl a butl biograplncal as^ctemcal to tuable a comprcbcatton ol the motira 
tiona aod achicvcmcnta lo the many and uridcly varied /Iclda of bis endeavour 
dunnj; bis life time, \tc base endeavoured to tnahe a suitable eclcction of his 
own writings and present them in a certain order which, we believe, wonld 
do for the most appropriate memorial to the great fonndcr of this journal that 
we could conceive of It is significant that although written many years ago^ 
some of them as far bich as ad of half n century ago, most of them, except, 
perhaps, a few items which hft\c been inelodcd in these selections for their 
obviously interesting historical assootaliou*, would still seem to be amazingly 
relevant in the context of the current, more modern, poet-independence days 
in India 

It 19 not oui purpose, on the present occasion, to make a presentation 
of our own estimate of the value of the life and conlnbulions of our Jafe 
foimclcr His own words ore here lo apeak for themselves and, we feel, 
altl Qugh tempered with an unnsual measure of judgment and restraint, they 
bpcik with an emphasis on a wide venctj of snbjceu— on polities and econo 
mice, education ind culture, art and literature, and a roynad other aubjects,~ 
which it would be difTicuU to adc<juatel> emulate. Jet alone surpass If m 
miking tins presentation, we were able to stimulate anew an abiding interest 
not merely in the ideals and work of our founder, but more so in the many 
matters which 80 deeply ccncctncd him in Iws life time, we feel we could not 
ask for nor desire any better homage to hw cherished memory 
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WESTEHN’ LtTERVTURE AND THE LDUCVTED PL’BUC 
OF INDIA 

nv THE LATE mtNaPAL W KYOX J0ILN90Y 


I BEQIY wiiU on« woMoT |wnoa&l eipU 
nation hiih n( •hort ot aa ataoiuta 
coavnand coulil bare ia<tQr^ m* aa • 
jaslor DemtMr at tha LBitenUjr and eoe alaa 
wboM tniilneas Ilea rather with the Ink-pot 
and the pen to be atan I ng in ih 1 1 lace 
I will not say more about tl e rlrcumntssrea 
which bring me here but perhape the > ice- 
chancellor will allow me to tsiy the nepoiui 
b llty il you are muclt wrarled H not m ne 
liawerrr now (hat I musi atan (here let 
me say that the a bjcct announced Is o ly an 
approi mallott. It nound« a.i large that many 
peraons may hare amlledat It. 'lypurpnseh 
oAj to ^ay a hew wotte, Vt -wSaA. 

may be of aoine pnet eala^uilanceto Indtaae 
« ih an inqu r ng mind I hare an Imaginary 
Ind an in r ew w ho bns acquired tome compe 
tence In b ngl sh and who may boforaet me* 
iQcbned to make a closer acquaintance with 
the modern literature histor cal and Imagma 
tire ol our West. II I can oonlrlse to say 
anyth ngot pract cal Dae to any ainglelDdaa 
here, I am quite content to be told both that 


my Utlela pretentions, and that 1 am gvQty ot 
a rambling and Ul-orderrd diacourte 
Sonee pereons In this room base rreeWeil a 
cerlaiahey to Furopewn thought Hat la, the 
Engl ah laagntge one of the four great mo- 
dera literary language. Tha door bowerer 
which that hey c*o open the door Into the 
world o( nodern Birepean Ueas In general 
renalas closed tthererer this is the rare 
Ibe orig nal acquMtlnn pl RsgUah was a mere 
bread-study and au far as the culture of the 
inleUeet and tho object ol n Lnl ersHr are 
concerned had no meaning I oft n th nk 
Dow-a-daya that It might be well also wlen 
wohmswYonc an wb sSt rca'fty ■Jiarc time to 
are wbst boa on the other side of that r) ecd 

To-day we are considering modern weetcni 
IteraUre Dy "inodrrn'* I do Dot ncan 
aiodrTn In the aenae In which everyth ng since 
theRenalsaance s modern — and we ourselvee 
indeed are aliU la the Rena ssance. %o are 
atOl In Europo atruggling to free ouraelres, 
atH march ng la our exodus from the last or 
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lhe«e mme« \*iU be of men who-e work** 
are, parti) at leaM, lran«lalei^l into 
Enjli«li For Uie«e translations there 
ought to be a rlernand in Intha althoiish 
«o far, unfor unateU there semis to he 
none 

Should an) lingering doubt remain 
in the mid of an) Indian as to what 
benefit be Mould derne from exploring 
llie ihouJils of our leadins European 
men, mo=lb stiH unknown 1 would put 
before him a preface of Frne«l Renin « 
It IS to one of liis late«l and ripest books 
He IS pointing out that in an\ countn 
it IS the character of the hiche«t mslruc 
liou giien which reall) matter* and 

wbicli carries with it the mteUcvlui! 
future All el e he «a)« is of «econdar» 
importance This is the true source and 
root of the lower kinds of eilucation 
and not contrariwi e Tlie lower educa 
tion witlioul the highe t kind is of little 
aiail Suddenl) be turns round upon hi« 
countrjmen and asks hat defeated 

Frenchmen in the Franco German R ar ’ ’ 
* I^ot Moltke •’ ‘not Di»marck ' ’ lie 
exclaims * but the mind the high 
seriousness, the method the thought of 
German) ’ It was Luther Kant Fichte 
Ifegel who fought with Us in the 
Franco German ^ar’’ And so wc too 
can see with Japan helones to another 
family of man than ours but she is 
aware of the nece««iC) at least to enter 
and to reconnoitre the modern world 
Hence her efficient unuersities her 
successful studies of intellectual thing* 
oi' ilnow ledge under tlie European 
form 

I think, howeier, we can be full of 
confidence Mark Pattison *a)s some 
where that ihe beginning is ever>tbinz 
Tfe haie introduced the, beginnings 
sometimes under the di-gui«e certainly 
of the applicable and the adianla^eou* 
Fifi) )ears is not \er\ mucli time 

Ciiatcaulnand sia« of hi- genera 


tion “we were causlil m the whirlpool 
at the meetinir place of two different 
cuili-alions ’ too our Indian student* 
are often 

*\^amlerin^ between two worlds 

one dead 

Tlic other powerless to be born ” 

Cut Chateaubriand aUu sa)s 1 
slnick out bold!) and landed on Ihe 
further shore I think wc can be con 
hdent ihit tins agilaiioii of tbt surface 
must sureij Aconlinue to spread m e\er 
widening circle- In time the names not 
of fne or «i\ <iiU but of all the chief 
writers of Europe must surel) become 
knonii Tlien ue shall Ve ihe irork^ of 
those writers often a ked for, and a 
demand for translation-, loo such as 
does not eiisl now for example at the 
Public Librars m Alhhabad 

it 19 nut of much importance what 
amount we know when we leaie our 
unnersiij nien know much uorJi 

mentioning before the) are thitt) or eien 
forty , and then onl) if the first flame 
of cunosit) wilh which the) looked out 
upon our irotld has L«en kept «tead 
fasih burning As for scholars we do 
not speak of them )el m this part of 
India to sow the seed of curjo«il), the 
desire to bear of further what is really 
pa-*in^ be)ond our secluded corner of 
the world is at present the humble ta«k 
of the uniiersit) VTe cannot, «ave in 
rare instances gi\e learning and that 
llie pursuit ol* and* passion Ibr truth i- 
in Euro|>e also such a thing exists as 
learning and that the pursuit of and 
passion for truth i» in Europe also as 
ea'ser and as sincere as it is outside our 
uniiersilies in India or as it eier was 
in anj golden age 

I am constantly asking one question 
of m\ Indian friends “Does this curio 
sitv exist in India with regard to the 
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y (jeorse Sims "Memoirs of inj 
Mollier m Ian 

9 Poems of Sir IjCims Morns 

10 Pictures of llie Rosal \ca«lt.m> 

And (here is aNo «ome ficUon not 
north reidins out 

I do non HJ'h *a> on>tliinj 
igain't tlie'C books we arc con 

sidenng is the question of difficult) and 
ranse \\1iat I «aj without liesitation is 
that the persons who are able to read 
(ht lies and paradoxes of our cii»h<alion 
can also read the \ital and excellent 
truths which underlie it, which haxe 
giien It life and power, and have 
•uddenlj, almo«l, e«tabli«hed il all over 
the world Tlie lies pass and the dege- 
neration degenerate*, but those truths 
remain saj again llial whoever can 
reid the life of Darwin or Lewe’s 
Goethe, or the life of Sir Walter Scott 
or Carljlcs John Sterling, or the 
memoir of Tenn)«on, or even of the 
Master of Balliol, he could read the 
autobiographies of John Stu,.it Mill or 
of Cardinal Newman or Mark Patlison 
or the Letters of R)ron or of George 
Eliot, or of Tame, or of Lord Acton, or 
the correspondence between Flaulietl 
and George Sand Thc*e arc the people 
who are interesting , they arc the men 
and women who move<l m the centre of 
llie stream the) are the very forces 
which make our time Wc »ha1l hear 
loo times more from an) one of lhc«c 
tlian fro-n I^rd Dundonald Tlierc is no 
engineer, bowerer eminent, who lull 
leach us as much about whit wc want 
to knowr as tlie*e As to the «peeclies 
I have heard Sir Edward Clarke deliver 
lus »peeches , and I confidenll) affirm 
to an) Indian in doubt that however 
ada{ ted to tbeir own pur]'*o»c, ihev 
eontiin for him nothing, alsofutel) 


nothing that is of any ^vul Whoever 
reads Ibe poetr) of Sir L Morns will 
do far belter, if he must have a living 
poet, with Mr Wa'ton, or Mr 
Swinburne or even a translation of 
Carducci But wh> can we not rather 
read i dead poet ’ Il i* the dead poet 
who«e poetry is reall) living flie 

pictures from the Rovil Academ) an 
ver) well, if we have first read — I will 
not «a) about the Age of Pericles — but 
«a>, Ifofroyds or Sjmondss Michael 
Angelo Michael Angelo would be a 
vital portion of the history of the We-l 
and of the march of idea? as a whole 
Of George Sims and of lus mother in 
law one has «imply never heard I do 
not know whether Mrs Humphr) Ward 
and Mrs Lytllelon have succeeded in miti 
gating the <eierily of Jouhcrl fl) wlnl 
concatenation of unfortunate circums 
tances does a book of this kind come to 
India to be offered in the «tock of a 
!)ook«eller dealing with Indians' I hope 
(hc'e books are not what are called 
‘remainders ' ‘Remainder*,” >ou ina) 
know, arc those books which have failed, 
and cannot get lhem®elves »ohl, and «o 
have to be 'omehow di'po<ed of el«e 
wlierc No literature requires a greater 
effort to meet it on the part of the reader 
— ju«l that «ort of effort to meet the liter 
ature vvhich our critics *0 often «a> i» 
wanting in our university men, where any 
thing European is concerned Again, it is 
|U l that kind of pro'e which becauw: 
of the difterenl genius of the language 
cannot be translated from French to 
English It cannot lie done Lastly 
Joubert has not the breadlh and humanity 
of llie great Frenchmen, in spile of the 
essay of \frs Humphry Ward's unck, 
Mr Arnold His best thing, I «uppo*e, 
13 the companion of our life to vvoven 
wind I mlber ibmk vou have that in 
HaGz alreadv 

lfi« next f>o«t tiling I have seen al o 
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in CoIeiuloC I am not going to sa> one 
wonl aganist Joubert I fed os inuth os 
anybody vliat con be *aid, and bos bien 
said 80 eloquenll) on his behalf h) Chatt 
aubriand, and by SointcDemc and b) 
Mr Arnold It is not a bad thing for a 
Luropean to ha\L pa^cd by wa) of the 
peculiar religious philosupliies of a 
Coleridge or of a Joubert, even if be 
does not as he ivill not, remain there 
Joubert abo is a mile ‘^tone on that road 


which every Luropean mu«t travel if he 
would find a pliilo'ophy, an intellectual 
freedom of his own Or if he is not a 
inileslonc, at least lie is like some pleasant 
tree, which ^ives us for a moment or two 
a refreshing «hade But m tlie Liberation 
War of humanity, as Heine calls it the 
baUleetoutin is always changing and 
that battle has long pa3«ed by and away 
from Joubert And what docs Joubert 
contain for an Indian at Allahahid in 
the year 1903 ’ 

Let us not forget that Joubert lived 
in 1 great generation Tlie 19th 
Century is a great agt of literature 
and tin, generation of Joubert is the 
mo«t important period in it Among 
Joubcit* coiitcinporane* how much 
'impler for an Indian because of wide 
huimn inlere«t how much more acics 
‘ible and fertili.iii,. to tin mind are tin 
Comersations with Lckermann oi the 


ma\iiii5 of Goclhc i evtii the table talk 
»I ColeriJ„c And n, regards Iran, 
itions ■ t Ihii inne »e are not reslricled 
l> Mrs Ward and Mrs Lyttleton It 
■rngil Lo laid down ll.al ,n the modern 
)0U I, ate a great ige oI 

lad; >'“'-”e-ataVo>r„ns 

eiH,it,„° “I Ilnit 

Cr,,T 7?;- 

Mcl Ici Shelter s' iV ' '' illiclm 

f.on, bchdlfr ’l, S’’ ' 

«nd . n,e ,1 'ni'laled 

""" Shelter 


Catlyli, arc among the greatest Irandj 
tors we have «een Iliere art Shcliey’fc 
fragments form Faust, and his Syra 
]>o*iiim, and many others of lii«, for any 
one wlio wi<lics for n window into 
European literature Tlic reader of 
Ilafi^ surelv cm aI«o liecomc a reader of 
iht S)nipo«iuni whicli his hcen called 
the greatest piece of pro«c yet written 
Hicii III Carlyle's Vilhelm Mei«tcr — ha* 
any one viho has rcod, for example, the 
Duriaf of Mignon ever afterwards for 
,,olteii It9_,uth that great refrain 
calliiip us hack from death unto life, and 
warnin,. us that earne«tne«« alsonc lenil 
to our life «omelhing of the eternal 
And then again you have there Cole 
ndges Vlallen«tein and his other Iran 


uiui ,v»iii iiirni 

you Invc Cirlyle's Life of Schiller but 
I will «ay tins, that from his iiohlc view 
of hleralure and of life, m Indian will 
obtain 1 hundreil limes more tlnii hi 
i« likely to obtain from Joubert , and 
< that a hundred Mrs Humphrv 
Wnrda will not give us a Letter intro 
auction to i writer than you will gel 
from Carlyle md Coleridge The plain 
«opliv of Schiller may not he of the 
mo«t subtle or profound kind but he is 
for that very rea«on far le«s cva«ive 
Ip leconditi than Joubert,— far le«» 
difficult to ,raq, for an Indian reader 
will wishes to sec the mind of Europ. 
H Its highest and best If iic ^i. to such 
men ns Wilhelm Scherci or if we •’o 
to that splendid Epilogue to Schillers 
Bell written by Goethe m the vear after 
Schillers dnlh— lilt greatest thin- I 
«up,mse ever wnlkn In one pod al out 

tliem wlnl German) ,ces in Scl, tiler, we 
nntl " jnt. I,,, ^11 _ 

nt '» ■»'" Of' 

tile a"*' 

'■■••I -ucl. an ardent 
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a'ipinng faith in the eternal order, and 
in the good and m the true — de«pile the 
apparent evidence of tlie iioxld to the 
conlrar) — as one with that order that 
he IS able to carry us with him, and to 
keep our faith from failing in the good 
and in the beautiful and in the true also 
He can do that for us as Wordsworth 
can, — another poet influenced by 
Rousseau 

There is a famous nnd just cnli 
ci«ni of the great Italian dramatist Affien 
which finds in him a narrow elevation 
I should not be surprised to heat that 
a good judge found, at this distance of 
lime some narrowness as well as eleva 
tion in Schiller, when compared at least 
with ills greater contemporary Goethe 
Mr Arnoldy who was our greatest 
English critic since Coleridge, once went 
to see SatntcBeuve, the greatest critic of 
Europe since Goethe In the course of 
the interview Mr Arnold observed that 
lie ventured to think Lamartine u a poet 
of whom the French think a great deal 
though French poetry is even more 
inferior to English poetry than English 
prose IS inferior to French pro«e But 
SainleBeuve replied ‘He was impor 
lant for us ” So there are poets like 
Schiller perhaps, hke Laraarfme and 
Tennyson certainly, of the very first 
moment m the intellectual history of 
their own nation, but who are not world 
jioels, such as in Lamartine’s generation 
were Goethe, and Leopardi, and Byron 
The enthusiasm for translation per 
haps never rose so high in any age of 
the world as it did in lho«e days What 
ha® been «aid of Latin literature is very 
true of that generation of giants in the 
19th Century The great men translate 
more and not lea^—lhey are sUll more 
receptive than the smaller men You 
have splendid translations then, as we 
aJ n have in our own da 3 s In that 3*^? 
Keats vvrote the noble«l tribute ever 


penued to the power of translation over 
an imaginative mind, and so high did the 
wave rise, tint we actually read those 
very strange and difficult remarks m 
Eckermann about translation being a sub 
stitute for the original I lenture to ibink 
that Goethe has said far truer things on 
this very subject of translation ebe 
where Goethe represents one extreme 
as Dante represents the other Dante 
tells us that all translation of poetry is 
impossible And that aI«o has its truth 
For Indians, I would say “yes’’ Read 
all the good translations but remember 
two things The fir«t has never been 
given Its true importance I do not know 
indeed where to find it stated What we 
get from a translation depends rcvlly 
far more on the qualitj of our own minds 
than on'vvhat reviewers always discuss, 
namely, the quality of the translation 
The criticism of Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meisler is vMitten from a translation Hie 
West Eastern Diwan was inspired by a 
translation When Keats reads a transla 
lion of Homer, vve have his great sonnet, 
and when a speculative mind bke Kant 
reads one, we have, at feast, to judge 
from Professor Wallace’s biography, some 
appreciation But on another kind of mind, 
such as Mr Herbert Spencer’s if you 
will look at his remarks on the Iliad in 
his Autobiography, a translation from 
a translation, wliere you and I shall throw 
the book out of tlie window We all know 
how much Goethe received from Sakun 
tala , but he read a translation of trans 
lalion and that Shakespeare fed his 
spinl on Plutarch hut he also read that 
matter at third band “He receive,’’ as 
a great translator «aid of Nature, ‘ but 
what we give ” 

It IS rmpos'ible to say beforehand 
what IS transferable into another language 
and form Tlie muse of translation Js shy 
and wa) ward We can translate Wilhelm 
Mei'ler, and wc cannot, now that Shelley 
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tjcnn! no/l<! of realiti a- CrLimim ami 
Fnshnd And I «a) tint >ou will find 
ju llic realU l3pical inind^ of Ensland 
in her Tenn)«on« and her John Stuart 
Mill* lint ttto slraiidv of rii'on ine\tn 
taLl\* no\en together ^lial are the 
look* and I'ho ire the men ihtl lit»« 
influenced ihe present generation ol 
lliou^hlful Englnbmen ^ — Ihere ire «t«lJ 
«omc thouahlful Enr-lnhinen 

Jhej are hooks like Sirtor Re<irlu» 
Lnierson’* E'«a)* In memonam’, 
Arnold* Poem* Arnold* E**iiP Manu* 
the Ejiicurcau Hie) ire men like ord* 
north Coleridse Sewnnn Jiu*kMi \» 
mild Then nho mil point out to u* the 
mitenili«tn if vou mean h> materiah-m 
nc lect of the inner life in men ind hoik* 
like the*« ’ 

Tlie man 'iho has inacU the prt-eni 
pittcntmn of Enginhmeii is Vrnold and 
in liter iliire there i« onl) one Arnold 
Mattlieu Arnold The i)re«enl generatnwi 
Mould nut of cour-i hind it elf to e>er% 
thing which "Nfr \rn<*ld *aid The philo 
Mipher* Mr liradk\ from one side ind 
l’ri>fe*«or feidaniek from mother fell 
upon him niili «omcMhat misplaced a* 
{unli ind ihe battle I think m ins la*l 
dai* Mcni corlamU agiin*l him to Ih 
fOiii^ «l mn of the «un Liki iiniu olhei 
pfcit tiaclur* Emcr*on for exaropk 
Mr \niild Ind no >er) comjilete or logi 
ml *i*tcm Cut it Mill be found on m 
<juir\ lint his grealne«s con«i*t9 !e*s m 
in\ 1 nc a-pcet of hi* Mork than m tin 
mIuU of it taken together m In* influ 
met 5l Mi'fi haic to 5 c reint rn'lirreri 
Mitb regard to these uii*)«tematic men 
t atl'lt i!«o on mIioiii eierjloidc iiom i* 
s*ic\crc — MhalOoithe «i)sal>oul Dideort 
tint after all the Imhesl ofTicc of mind i* t« 
call our mini Mr Arnold »a' in Fn^ 
land Mint Renin and laim were until 
llurtccn \ears ago in France a guinint« 
that the thiiij.* of the mind af«t> mouM 
hi\e 1 1 rinn We can non *ei llm in 


(elleclual tondilioti of France, de«pite lier 
academ) and her hrillient men We can 
BOW read m the Ja«t great Englt«h coniri 
Liilion lo Eiiroiiean letters — and it is an 
important and laluable contribution — 
judsrment* about Renin and Goethe for 
exTittpIe mIikIi an) one of us might be 
aslnnied tu repeit here Noi\ aihik 
^Ir Arnold was aliit nnler* Here 
afriid whiteier the) might think, to pub 
Ji'Ii «ucli fooli'li thing* not becau'e the) 

« ired for Ihe ridicule of Europe but be 
lause 5Ir \inolds gentle ironi iia* 
enough of it*el[ to freeze theae caprice* 
mibebud Iloiieier unforlunalcl) Mr Ar 
Hold I* noM dead The aMkuard «quad of 
Jiogiaphej* keeps finn^ oier lus graie 
but it iiexerlhele** remains a place of pil 
^imiagc III England to lerj many in our 
generaltoii mIio cue fen the things of the 
mind DiO(.rophers lull not «oon doec 
ra e lus gra\e a* tiu\ hive bainle lJeu\e * 
and rarJile* 5ou mil no doubt «uppo«e 
tint Mr \rnold is Ltincd iii Wc*tminis 
lir \bj>e» l)e«»ile lejin)*on and Crow 
ing But It IS mil *0 Wc noM bur) the 
niler|>relers of thought in Westminnler 
Mhes but not alMa\s lli< ihiiikers ol 
llie tliougbl tlieni'cliea, —George Flioi 
(arl)le Ku km Wc can read in a great 
rrriicb poet I do not de«irc )our kind of 
fame Will sbouhl I go down ti» pos 
lent! Mitli lour mi^iiate* ami \oiir 
aclot' Olid )our piliticniis ’ But dean 
ind chapters do not present Mr Arnolds 
_ri\r 1 \ till Thame* it Laleham from 
lieiiij. as 1 ln\t said i jilacc of julgri 
maae m our generation *ici m 5 io miTI 
undertake I > point nut to u* the material 
i«m in Arnold ind non, ni the men mIio 
liaie iinde Ih, I e*! thought of England 
a* it todai IS — then uhal does tin* cliargi 
I f mitenaliMii o'-iin*! Fngli*li btrralun 
mean ^ 

Tlie onU other malt* r coiiceriimj. 
till* li t to Mhieli I ‘hall now refer is that 
Indian l>ook*el!crs «eem to offer t llu 
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Indian public n ccrlam quanlitj of con 
temponrj fiction Now ns a general 
rule llie fiction of our da} — ccrlamlj |he 
fiction ne «ce offered m India — is worlli 
less The enters mean avcll, Jail Uiey 
cannot help it ‘ In morality the goodwill 
IS everything , but in Art it is nothing ” 
Nearly all lad poctr), for example” is 
the outcome of genuine emotion We 
haie only GO or 70 years to li\e We shall 
never have time to read even the Lest 
are only, as the Greek poet Menander 
*a}? out for a walk so to speak in uni 
verse Life was formerly long enough 
but It is not long enough now \7hat are 
three «core years and ten ’ even Plato 
had already cried out near the end of the 
Republic ‘Faust’ in our day complains 
that life is too short, and art is too long 
Life IS disproportioned Flie breadth of 
It la too great for the length of u The 
breadth of days which is the aim of our 
culture can only ju»t be attained m the 
given time and we seem to leave the 
stage like Fontenelle just when we were 
beginning to know about the world So 
the public says to the minor poet, whom 
Wordsworth allowed whom Goethe lole 
rated We have nothing against you 
your work is meritorious it is simply 
that we have no time When the hiolo 
gists or the chemists can give us 000 to 
700 years to live then bring your work 
again The public from a sure and 
juot instinct will not read the works of the 
minor poet, and it rightly will not buy 
the pictures of the minor painter But for 
some reason for which I am still mquir 
k"^ **, encourages and even 

buys the minor novelist At the begmn 
•ng of our modern time Napoleon lord of 
IW votld ol M.on, read and reread Ihe 

at K«"' 

Tholu’ rhe norld of 

I.V.ng lnr.’t,e°r d'o^rn'lir" m “ 


ninaiice of Rousseau Fiction it is which 
brings fo^tllier iho.c four master spirits 
and sources of our time But when one 
tea ll.„ f.e.ior,, lh„ drril, n,,aq„e Kreerr 
x-l np lielnren ua and lilernlure, one 
Onteea litntlil) tor Ihc moment with eiery 
one of 11,0 liard ll„n„, aa.d of „„,el, l,y 
tinnier, like rh„„a, I,,|, ' 

nne l.appen, alao 1„ le ,n l.-n.ou, mood, 
one ,, altno.t read), moreorcr, to mam 
lam that the steal novcl.ai, „( ,|,o 

, , “"I"'*' '■> """"S horfa ol 

Sto"-. 

„ , ''““I) nhal 

nd! r " I™' “■““?''llnl men 

I, irlrL!!”' Iniloncal 

hlernlure-genetal literature Frt.l ol all, 

et.,“„" r *r' "”r"'»“e line 

‘ctween the critical account of pure lite 

"-a "»ann. 

n dl I'Voerer la. tolloncd lie 
demng of tie boundaries m Loll tlcM 

•aWy feel, il.ai „„„ ^ 

elorc licit letrilottea oretlap Boll h., 
lor, and ordinary l.ieralure are a reeori 
of Ihe human mmd , as distinmnck i / 
l>l,)..e.I menee, nine" , iTd ' 
and record of lie oulet notld 
from PliIoTOpl), Art and 0"'“* ^Sam 
Poeir,. .Inch L I 1 ' 

I^fe-n efforla lo^;'„ti Ifa 

in lie orde" 'TOT„°”'e''‘h"V°i 
of man’s mind a, ,ho„„ 

Ina e„„eel,';:"r"„ " “ “T 
aelian «e .peal „( " 'hongl,, 

ohaerae It more self con.e,' " " " " ' 
a» tefleeled ,n He T’ 

lali'e mind .lid , ' “ 'epresen 

P™!. «e .peal 0, Lrieram"*™ 

For vihal is a "rpia* . . „ 
this connection let nie refIr" " 
mg to Samte Reuses 

» csoay, 
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cla SIC ’ \\liich has been tnnslated by 
Mr Butler and is happilj quoted 
Mr Morle) in his address on literature 
(\ou should bu) the things ^\hlch base 
been addre'^cd to popular audiences about 
reading, in Englf®h , the be*t I know are 
bj Cardinal Newirnn John Stuart Mill 
Matlhei\ Arnold Mr John Motlej 

Ilenrj Aettle hip Profes«ors Sidgwick 

T>rrell Butcher Jebh and Mi Frederic 
Harrison) But from another point of 
Mew, from which we arc now consider 
mg the matter the greatest writer is «iin 
I)l> he who ino'l periecll) voices the 
emotion and the rea'on of the majoril> 
who <liows us la its inner deeps the com 
nion mind the time spirit of a civili"'! 
lion Probabh jou will «av that u 
deepl} nature Hut bj majorif) I do not 
mean the nnjorit) of his contempora 
ries I do not mean that llic great writer 
•houls with the largest crowd otherwise 
Mr Kiplms would be a great wrier, and 
tomorrow’* Dail) l/m/ the greatest piece 
of Cnglwh Iiteraturi which Ins )el 
appeircd Not tlie majoritj of loda> 
nor of jc terdav nor of tomorrow nor 
of anj one land or lime but "» majonl) 
of di«cemi»g minds the pbromnu iIiom 
who know in all the time* taken together 
TlicrL is a sentence from one of the 
greil writer* of the world who Jiieil 
about ibe >ear 400 of the Clvri«lnn en 
Ills mnic was Augu'-tine and lti« *en 
tcncc IS now Iiecome famou* in Furope 
and memorable to students of our lilera 
lure because of it* place in the aulolio 
^rapln of Csrdiml Acwman In the 
balth of life that sentence calleil him 
from one great regiment to «crve in the 
nion crowded ranks and under the more 
•plendid and mipo«ing 1 anner of anollier 
The senleno. Onh one thing is con 
clu*ivv amt tint ■* (lie final verdict of 
ihi whole round world And ihi* 
applie* not i niv to council* of religion* 
hut wc mil applv it to (he council* of thi 


intellect al o, to intellectual ideas and to 
the writers who are the voices of those 
ideas who are their trumpeters m our 
ears and awaken us to them 

A writer cannot become great, how 
ever di«lingui«bed his thought, and 
however perfect his form if he expresse 
nothing more than a eecluded per'onalitj 
hke )our Joubert for example or onlj 
a «mxlt minority of minds He is a great 
writer onl) if he voices what )ou and 1 
feel also A writer it is true, may ex 
pr"** his mo t intimate and intricate 
who heard it in a bad translation and 
llial the other daj m Pans a Frenchmen 
who saw a Haralel which I confess I 
ihouglii ridiculous a Frenchman who 

know* nothing probably, of the Teuto 
me mind nho«e culture is exclusiiel} 
Southern European or Latin has now 

wnileii wlnt «ecms to me nt least ^ more 
profound intei^wetation of it than an) 
thing you will find m Mr FurncH** 
mood* as Shakespeare does in his son 
nets and pa«s with that personal bag 
gage unchallenged oi only challenged b) 
Mr Hallam But what is the reason ’ 
xpiienl of which i« so wide and listing 
It i> ibol he a5«<i tirote Hamlet the 
collevlion or in Goe he or even in 
Coleridge 

I hate mentioned Cardinal Aew 
imn* autobiograph) It always seem* 
ti me tint vou will never get nearer the 
tiearl of an a"c than m it* autobio 
graphies and letter* —not neces«ariK of 
the greit men I ul of the men of tht 
centre the men who were their age, and 
who hcl]>ed t make it But m this period 
roo*l of till autobiograpliers are great 
men and tlius doubfj interesting The) 
ire Uou««eiu Alfien Goethe and nearer 
<ur own timt- Mill Renan Newman 
Pa((i*on Ru*kin George Sand As a 
general rule 1 would say always listen 
carefullv to everv great man when he 
talk* almut hinwelf Ifp i« ulking aliout 
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wlial liL knows, .md nil liis 
art jiifhmcd \«u nnj tli'-n Jo lifir 
Homtlliin,; !n tlic ,.rial 
ihc 19lli Cmlur) lli<) talk«i! imc«anl 
1) nlioul Jhcm'tl\t« \\or(l«wnrlli lUron 
‘'lielle), Cliatnulinnrni, SinniHour <!<• 
Ixopanli I’nple ari mjre rt 
fcnril non Hut 1 wdl \inltirt lo sa) 
lliat in llic notaltlr I'JlU Lriitur^ lAiuk* 
from Sartor I{c«ailu« down lo Amit.! and 
Mndanu I ikeriuaiui ninl Marius llic 
Epicurean )ou will find mo«.l of what 
IS called epoism And wlio lias i.\er pul 
more of liiin-olf and of Ins expentnee 
into Ins works linn focllip^ Ml we all 
call limi universal 

lo read the liio^raphics oho would 
lie one of ihe litsl perhaps ihe ver> hest 
way for an Indiiii to attack tnoderii lile 
rature Iht works of Mr Morley (or ins 
tance on F ranee and the [ reneh mind and 
for Germany one should begin with lhat 
old out of date, discursive volume Lewes's 
Life of Goethe In Lewes you will fol 
low from the rising to the setting of its 
star one of the noble«t and most serious 
lives ever lived by any man, the life of 
him vvho sings to one clear harp m 
divers tones” You will «ec the ideas of 
this age taking form, and you will see 
Napoleon with his armies matching 
through ils pages and you will liear the 
cannon of the battle of Jena, and you 
will see Schiller, and Scott and Monroiu 
and Madame dc Stael —not a great wnt 
er, but a great influence, and (hough a 
woman, one of the makers of our time 
But it docs not matter how you begin 
Tlicrc are 1 000 gateways to tlic city of 
Literature It does not matter so long os 
you do not begin with that radical error 
of the 100 best books There are no 100 
best books Book« are good relatively to 
the reader aho The 1 en 100 booU for 
one nnn or for one country are not the 
“anie 100 books as for another man or 


lutllur loutilrv IJit very iilia of 
li j I** a ini‘cniicej)lion Goethe, a* 
‘tniih Ikuir fav», « is ih- ^realot inlic 
who ivirv livid A man orin n‘ked him a 
queitioii (if this kind He r< plied ‘Tint 
IS lM‘t wliiili Ptiniulatis you to activity 
VIIkii mhIi lists apiwtr you may notict 
lh«v are ,.ciirrolly drawn up hy vpetial 
i«ls like l^rd Acton, for a spr^ia! pur 
po«t. ftalU. or by men eminent in some 
(illicr pursuit than literature The man 
who IS tnlly concerned with literature 
knows llie»c ii«ts arc Mivpf>*sd*tc . Besides 
Lord Acton was a historian , and 
though 1 mention him with reverence, like 
most historian*, he had and pretended 
to have no feeling for literature. Tlicrc 
arc lists hy men rcnovmd in the worlds 
of science and of commerce Wlicn they 
appear 1 always llimk of a story that I 
once heard a great judge tell at Lincolns 
Inn Lord Chancellor Ellenborough was 
told that Samuel Rogers, the banker poet 
Ind w nlicn another poem. Bui his 
answer was “If my banker even said 
one witty thing, much more than if he 
puhli'hed a poem, I «hould at once with 
draw my hanking account ” Tlie Ijeginnmg 
and end of this matter really is that if 
you are one of lho«e fortumte per«oiis 
lo whom literature happens to appeal 
you will handle all books, or all lhat you 
can obtain .and from them vou will 
choo«c your own 

Lilcnture, then whether history or 
pure literature we may perhaps coiwidei 
as one record the record of the human 
mind The acceleration of mlelleclual 
movements is ihe striking feature of 
modern limes In notiung perhaps, are 
we moving faster than m tlie wrjlin" of 
history The knul of history we ire 
most familiar with, the narrative of poll 
titai events lias now less importance It 
vs sovwtimes Imle more than a sort of 
chronology or framework lo a««ist us in 
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JnciHg iJie “lor) of jn«tiiu»»>n' ami rc 
Iigions, and idea* Nolturt liad Iiegun 
llus new inodiod of Iii«torj long ago 
but the eitlic«t \>ritcr I liapjicn to bnow 
who lia$ clear icnnrks on the dimim«li 
mg importance of politics in hi ton >» 
Renan It is «oinc\\licro in Ins liooks on 
the Future of ‘^lencc Tin-, book 
L-a\tmr de h Science appeared ju«l 
111 die middle of the 19th Centurj and 
diould be road li\ an> one teallj inter 
««fcd in our lime It )•> one of lbo«e 
books inilced vliicli ina> lie 'aid in it 
elt to mark an age in this ca'c the age 
of which C inlc had alrcad) «aid It 
will be the lii'lorical age ''o mam 
(hud rate rrench hooka are now Irans 
latcd that there inu«t «UTel) be a Irans 
latioii of It obtainable 1 am «orr> to ‘aa 
tour top} licre in the Pul lie I ihrari j* 
the ongiinl If Indians can read the 
PIulo«oph> of Joubert, «ureh die\ can 
read a work hkc thi« 

Now of cour«e, Helmholu Raliel 
and man) other writers have enforced 
the «anie thing We readers of hi«lor> 
are \er) «en«itnc now lo this newer and 
wider conception of the wa) m which 
It should le written The ideal is per 
haps almost impossible to attain Tlie 
great general history published in 
Franco we sa) shows too much of the 
old mereh national, or *0 called patno 
tic bias Then there is our great Eng 
h«h work designed b) Lord Acton Who 
ever pa)s alleiition to t3ic«e things will 
see as each \olumc appear* seaere 
criticism of that great work, not in 
England but in France, Germany Italy, 
becau c it is said that important pails of 
the history of cullure are neglected , 
and as each nation complains of eaery 
other, that our national bias deflects the 
aim So far as I can seem these ctiU 
cims are generally mistaken No his 
fory can be wrillen so to speak in the 
air, or entirely for co-mopohlan citizens 
3 


ol the worll, becau c as a matter of fact 
they do not yet eai't m large number* 
fie IiasL not yet motcil out finally of 
the old patriotic, national, age No one 
laid more «tre«s than Lord Acton on the 
conception of hutorj as the hi'lory of 
ideas 1 happen myself lo ha\e some 
rtcat hi tones read and marked by him 
mwl jt IS always the sequence of idea* 
and not the concatenation of political 
c\ciit« which chiefly draws hi* alien 
lion And again Lni\er«al Histories 
likt that of Ranke — though wrillen only 
fuc an<I twenty years ago — arc «e\ereN 
inlicised !«cau«e of nn inadequate eon 
la-ption f the civilisatioiis prcMous lo 
< leccc and Rome 

As with the critical mcw of Ins 
tor\ so wiili the critical \iew of pure 
Idcralurc its laluation and arrange 
mcni The *in*e of rclaliTily and sue 
<c<*ion what Edmond Scherer «o well 
lolU the defeat of the absolute,’ the 
loniparaiiNc view, goaems the whole 
fow may haae heard that former ages 
pronounced on hlcralute by appealing lo 
die authority of ceilam Fixed laws, from 
whiih inflesible judgments and correct 
formulas for the different kinds of lile 
raturc were deduced \^liate%cr corres 
Jionded with lhe«e models was good 
lad As the rules of this game were 


jiurelv speculative, so the work al«o was 
considered absolutely in itself, and uol 
alcii from its real connection with the 
tune the writer and the society m 
wbicli It appeared Such a i leiv of Jjfe- 


•“••ire was purely dogmatic But the 
French have re created literary criticism 
during the century which has passed, so 
that ne noiv for the first time under 
stand literature and its representation of 
'ociety As Germany is the land from 
'*htcb Europe has learnt hisfoncal 
crilicsm but always has been the 
par excellence of the criticism of 
bterature As this criticism and method 
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now lie lielore us fls thej ln\c Icfl thi 
Imnds <jf SainlP nru\c llic) aim ol pi» 
iHo us uollim,, k*' Uifln 0»c 
march o{ ideas of the human mind II 
H now Ie«s the iclioHyncrasj nt the {.enni* 
l«m«eU which w the centre of inlcre*t 
than his reptc^entalion of his n^e Heme 
also the preal space occupied in the new 
criticism hj svrilers of the «ccoiid find 
third rank hnrdl) noticed 1 efore It is 
a rmslnke to •uppo^c tint Saintelkust 
was the founder of tins kIiooI hut it is 
only in him that wc fully rcah«e its mean 
tup Too little of his cnlicwra I feat is 
translated It is a deep sinuous and 
iwet w'nic'n winhs m ani oni 
and then around the whole kingdom of 
idea®, and calml) reflects and g'ses u« 
back the whole 

^ow the modern view of ihmps is 
that from which most knowtedpe takes 
the hialflcical foim liave now ac(\uir 
ed an entirely new focus and iterspect 
lie from which we «ee that things ore 
<nly Mewed m their true relations when 
Slewed in succession If wc a<k the preal 
men of the modern time they wiU all m 
different words express the same central 
idea that so far as literature is concern 
ed all knowicdpc assumes the form of 
sequence in time the historical form 
Now whether in the ^est or East ©rdi 
nary man can learn historicil thing 


the jof»r*c oufsclus 'Hie philo 

fdphet "‘luhl not la) hands upon m* 
(flltier I’arniinides, ami ihc m<Mlerii man 
savage Ins own pa»l out 
t f wli'th he mine He docs not con 
lUmii sa) *0 •his rate or that jicriod 
‘jou afc had,” that is not acccpiahle to 
ihe of our time Ihc contemporar) 

liiiie‘lo«t jesterda) did not Mi«tf and 
a am tomorrow it will not he Wien 
we wAnt to know, then il is not the lime 
for our preferences and exclusions and 
piltinn the spirit of contemporaries 
a ain't the whole pa«l Wc say of all 
|ha«<^ and slaves of culture 'll is now 
'Jm/i ‘Jrov 'wSfi- '/r/yhinejl hi} 
«uch causes It fulfilled such a function 
and ®nth siiicreding circumstances we 

»l passing away ' have at lea*t, 
and after a long struggle, learned lt> 
accept huinanil) as a whole, and not onl) 
(,ne or two «hreds ami patches of him 
Mhich hapjien to he pleasing here and 
now For the first time the world 
understands its past Allien \oltaira 
laughs at the Ug^Anings, we do not any 
longue saj ‘you ate an amusing per 
son "c saj ‘jou are stupid and dull, 
sou haic not the historic sen«e, no in 
sigh' no feeling for the early world” 
Me htsr that arthaeolog) has thrown 
her ra> mto the dirk backward and 
ah\*m (f time and wc behold men 


and this kind of thing i* the es»cnce o! even a* ourselics Eight or nine thou 

the modern spirit The sen«c of «ucfes «and jears ago we can see them in the 

«ion afid relativity concerning all pa«t ‘n^nday of a late civilisation ” Tlic 

developments gives vis i tolemiit com p«histoiic ha» become histone under 

parative standard Our view becomes ouf cjts ISow when we «peak of the 

inclusive whereas there have leen other llena«s«ajice wc reinemWr also the ten 

civilisations and other views wli ch are lletw s^nce of Cgvptian civih'ation 
exclusive and which say to al! outside Let an Indian read only one contem 

them and beyond them “You are bad pof«r) history, conceived m the modern 
we will not know nor inquire into jou” spi”* Let hint read Ilclmholtes HiMotv 
B ut the modern spirit is curious about of »he \lorld There he will see the ear 
all of men’s past it desires to know and lie*^ records Their archil es arc th 
accept and get llie place m tie scale of caves m the ground and their leaves are 
all Even m the tnles of the hdl and tl <“ kjers of the rocks He_j»v»^-sce 1(K 
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civilisations passing before bis *>C9 , 
each one wilh its 1,000 cusloma and 
usages He will see every age, even the 
nio<l transitorj, Jeemmg il«e!f eternal, 
and every age ultimately transformed 
Tins IS the culture of history this 
IS the modem «pirit, this extended and 
comparative view of things Vo one has 
so luminously expounded it for the ordi 
nary man as Renan m his Future of 
Science , no one has •ummed U up <o 
well as SamtcBeuve, with his “'cnre ot 
lelativitj” or as Scherer nitli his “defeat 
of the absolute.” This it is which marks 
off our time from all others ‘ Belief 
yields to opinion, and opinion itself 
yields to knouletlge ” The transparent 
nrent of the 191b Century historians <ur 
vives the battery of cruici«m directed 
aaainst them within the U«t few years 
The romantic hiMonans with their «o 
called resurrection” of the Past— even 
the greatest of them even Michelet, even 
his I\th vol — all are gone It is the 
•ame with the Philosophies of History 
the ‘defeat of the absolute’ is every 
uiiere «een In our time the European 
•rates open their archives and the fir I 
explorers of tho«e arcliues happened lo 
be disciples of Hegel The great men 
of the 19th Century, like Rante, Michelet, 
Lord \cton, died in the faith that his 
tory might be ‘ummed up in formulas 
«uch as the development of Uie 'piril 
whose nature is freedom” But develop- 
ment of freedom, historic missions of 
certain races, teleologies solidarity of 
progress and «o on all these conceptions 
haie disappeared Out of tlie general 
wreck of the Philosophy of Hi«loiy, 
perhaps only one plank is saved 
namely, development The biologists took 
It in two and now the historians rescue 
themselves upon it and call it al o evolu 
tion To the 20th Century historian 
progress is ‘change in the direction of 
our preferences,” happiness of the race 


IS an “utterance from the world of 
emotion,” the migration of jieoples a 
struggle for food, and history a path 
from the unknonn into the unknown 

These changing conceptions remind 
us of the chief defect of history already 
pointed out by Faust to Wagner on the 
threshold of (he historic age 

“The Past is a book ®caled with 
seven seals What we call the spirit of 
pa*t limes is at bottom only our own 
spirit, m which tho«e past limes are 
reflected ” 

11115 exaggerates what we cannot 
deny, that it is impossible to acquire that 
absolutely certain objective view of the 
past which is (he aim There is always 
an undulation and refraction >n the 
atmosphere of the present, which dis’orl 
the image There is a Time spirit in 
every age which makes all contempo 
raries, and of that Time spirit the great 
ninn even more than any ordinary man 
IS tliG slave But we need not go to 
Fau«t or to Schopenhauer or to Nielz»che 
for a criticism of history , for we had 
already learnt from Aristotle that there 
IS another truth of a higher kind 

Nevertheless, history is an es'cntial 
element m our culture and never at any 
former lime has the world been so inter 
esting as the Indian student of history 
would find it now He looks out upon 
It and sets that the process by vvbicli he 
has come into contact with a European 
race is only part of a world process by 
which the inhabitants of Us smallest dis 
trict have almo't suddenly spread iheir 
type of civilisation over (he vvhole globe 
Suddenly — because (be acceleration of 
movement is tlie most sinking fact of our 
tune He «ees that the very first fact in 
htstorv w (he continual drift and migra 
titin of races Ihe races of men are 
driven like the leaves in Vallombrosa , 
*ince the dawn of history (hey are like 
the winds and the clouds and the tides 



On Journalism 
& Journalists 


The following three articles by 
Ramananda Chatterjee — the first 
of these a short paragraph — deal 
with hu views of the prerogatives 
and responsibilities of journalism 
and the journalist 



‘Editorial Policy’? 

RMsIANANDA CHATTERll 


[from The Modern Review 
Oct 1925-P 


Rcgtiding the charge that 
Th Modern Revieu suffers from 
l-ick of editorial policy we can 
onU say tint we care only foi 
tiuth and principles not policy 
\iid \N< try always to decide 
what ought to be said not with 
reference to what we may have 
written bcfoie but in the light 
of the knowledge and expcnence 
\ e possess at the time of wilting 
We arc not guided b\ an\ 
mechmical adherence to what 
is icgardcd as consistcncv but b\ 
rcgaid for truth and pnnciples 



journalism in india 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

NoTiitNC liip leather the^ «3y Once 
upon a time, so the slory runs, a town 
being in danger of a «iege called together 
a council o{ the chiel residents to (i% 
upon the b>e«l meins ol defence A 
mason stood up and a shipbuilder coun 
selled ‘wooden wall®” La'l arose a cur 
rier and said “Tliexe’s nothing like 
leather ” As a journalist I hare, ol 
course a good conceit ol my profession 

the example ol the worth> leather 
dresser and oh«erie Ihaf, araom; pro 
fessions “There 8 notlimg like jouma 
hsm ’ 

I may Lc reminded .o the other \er 
sion of the saw ‘nothing like leather,’ 
which IS understood to mean ‘Nothing 
like leather to administer a Ihrashing” 
Journalism is, no doubt, xery ofteri u«cd 


to give people a regular drubbing But I 
do not think m> fellow journalists would 
like lo run a race with the knights of the 
thong or the cane for first place as censors 
of morals I «a) this with all respect for 
the journalistic genius of whom Morley 
tells in his Recollections 

A young man once applied to me for 
work, when 1 was editor of the Pall Mall 
CazeUe I asked him whether he had 
any special gift or turn ‘\es”, he said, 
‘1 think I haxe a natural turn for Invec 
me •’ ‘ That’s capital”, «aid I, ‘ but in 
any particular line, may I ask “Oh no 
— General Inieclive” I found myself 
yesterday blessed with a wonderful out 
pouring of ihis enchanting gift 

Fletcher ol Saltoun wrote m bis 
Account of a comer«ation concerning a 
Right Regulation of CoxernmeDts for the 
Common Good of Mankind “I knew a 
xery wi«e man, so much of Sir Christo 
pliers sentiment, that he behexed if a 
man were permitted to make all the 
balfad> he need not care who «hou(d 
make the lavxs of a nation 

An Indian journalist would be con 
9idered oxenangume and conceited if, 
following m the footsteps of Fletcher, he 
xvere to declare “Let me but make 
all llie newspapers and periodicals of a 
nation, I would not care who should 
make its laws” 

flaxing Slid all this to proxe that xxe 
journalists are not ivanting in humility, we 
may be permitted to claim that our pro 
lession IS a xery useful, xery influential 
sad rery AorroemtAfe ymr li rs mrf ineanC 
llial there are no u«ele«s journals, none 
xxhich haxe little inltuence or haxe influ 
cnce of the xxrong sort, and none xvhich 
are conducted m a dishonourable mann 
er A^hal i> submitted is that, like other 
things journals as a cla«s are to be 
judged bv the best specimens or at least 
bxr those \>hich may be recarded as aver 
a-e or nomnl one® 
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jusl us c»lnliL jijiiiiulists t*t Ijv** 
ihantUi sslu.«t mi'^inn is |o t-pnr imiii 
tnii < 1 <> c.reit «<> llio«c. ncuHiiajwr 

mm will) c ilnructcr uul mtciiJuns lu 
llip rt\cr«t arc a “oukc of r%mt ilan^vCi 
to llu- 1 ISC )tii® «-<» 'I lli‘ 

mmnl tliniicr of the loiuhn l)i«tri«t it 
llie Irislilult of Journalist®, I-or«l tlewnrl 
Chief justice <f 1 nnhiul, once a journal 
1st himself ®ai(l in the rour«i of liis 
speech 

A iieiispaiiei has ii loiisuleiilile 
j) wer especiallj for ini chief Suppose 
that 1 m'ln has acipureil a U ilrnl c f 
inoiu) iml he puls tint inone\ into soap 
inustarcl tobacco or an) hou-fh>hl lom 
tnodil), his opinions, likes and dislikes 
aie precisely of as much conscfiuencc to 
the ct\ili*eil voria as they uerc before If 
he was a fooh«h yverson lieton Ins 
friends knois he is a fooli-h tiei® >n 'liU 
Cut suppose that tin. *am-. man a«oo«es 
to put his money into doul le rotaiy j nut 
ing mahcines the mcte«t caprice and svhim 
of that man, 1 y the mere force of this 
mechanical duplication may become a 
danger to the peace of the svorld 

I say in all 8criou«nc«s that that is a 
aery formulahle circumstance Wien you 
pul aside for the moment the dreadful con 
sequences of mfimle multiplicalion— by the 
double rotary machine— il may now be n 
quadiuple rotary— the merit of the news 
paper dtpemls in llic last resort upon 
the iiuhsidiial capacity and character of 
the man who writes Tlie merit or de 
merit of that which is gncii to the puh 
lie depends absolutely upon the tliaiac 
ter and the altninmciils of ihe indiiidaal 
journalist 

The power for mischief that Lord 
Hcwarl spoke of is possc««ed particularly 
l,y widely circulated newspapers in 
powerful mdepcmlcnl countries In <uh 
jeet countries like India, no newspaper, 
whatcier ils uifluence or howtaer lar^c 
its circulation can endanger the peace of 
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till wi rid IJiil jiturnah in India parti 
till III) tho t owned and tonduclcil 1a 
I ur<>|>caiis, laii do pf*- d harm to tlic 
cause of India s politic a!, ta.ononiit, cilu 
caliifiil am! -otial pro„ri«s Fliouah 
Indian owmd and Indian edited journals 
caiimt <ausc wars tiiey can ncierlhele«s 
foimnt iiitcrcommunal hatred and jea 
I »a<its iiid thus jeojiardi/c the pro„re«» 
of the couiitn II ought, lliereforc, to be 
the pnmary concern of an Indian joum 
di«t to study how he tan do good to his 
country iml the world His power for 
„yod dejiends on his character, attain 
ineiils, and capacity And the good 
which a journalist can do is eery great 
indeed Ihc ways m wliicli he can «enc 
his people and oil mankind ore the ways 
m which social reformers, educators, 
‘piiitual Icaclitrs. and great and good 
Male men sene man and in which (man 
ciers and industrialists may sene man hut 
ificn do not II is for this rea«on that 
Wendell Hiillip , the American abolition 
I I iiformer and orator declared ‘ I.,el 
me make the newspaper and I care not 
who makes the religion or the laws' 
When he said this, he Iiad the ideal 
newspaper in mcw Like all other ideal®, 
journalistic ideals cannot he entirely 
icatized liut wc can in any case make 
strenuous endeaaours to come up to them 
It IS only in recinl years that «ome 
Indian journals ha\c been 'tarled mainly 
IS business enterprise Formerly Indian 
newspapers for the most jiart u«ed to lie 
onducted mainly with the object of «erv 
ing the country I do not mean to ?ug 
ge«t that no journal conducted for pecu 
niarv gam caiudo ^-ood to the country, 
though in starting and running newspapers 
Ihc sole or rluct ol jeet should not he 
money It is true newspapers cannot he 
conducted without money , Uii sufficient 
money can he earned for running a jour 
nal wilhaut sacrificing moral principles 
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live a\era-e )oiing Indian journal 
isC who worlw- /or montj Mkes Jo ihe 
piofe««ion willi 1 high object Hu 
achievement can, however, oidj be com 
men'urate with hi3 character, atlam 
ment', capacit) and indu'tr) ^Tintevet 
his attainmenls capacity and mdu'4rv, 
he cannoU he much ol a public lieuefic 
tor imle«s lie po'«e"es character He 
should aI«o be able to work \et) hard 
s)«temalically reguhrlj A joumahn 
need not be without genius , but however 
great a genius he mn) be, lie must be 
prepared for a life of unremitting tod to 
begin with — call druggerj, if jou vnll 
Readiness is another qualit) which he 
rau»t have He should have nil his wits 
about him A journalist cannot «uc 
cecd m hia profe«MQu if his memory be 
not very retentive and capacious, for 
one cannot command a reference 
library everywhere and at all limes and 
very frequently there is no time to con 
«uU booU At the same time, accuracy 
mu«t never be sacrificed Moreover, there 
are things which cannot be found m any 
book, which 8 man learns by using his 
eyes and ear« , and though a journalist 
should carry a note-book with him, 
everything that one «ees and hears can 
not be noted down immediately 

Journalists should cultivate the 
habits of considering a question from as 
many points of view as possible, of judi 
Clous impartiality and of calm and 
balanced judgment Eloquent and im 
passioned writing may come after It is 
a mistake to think that any one can be 
free from bias and prejudice without 
effort It should be a journalist’s con» 
tant prejudice partisanship and self in 
teresl Though a hero does not court 
danger md death and though it is not a 
soldier’s ideal to run unnecessary risks 
yet It is only a truism to say that an ideal 
journalist should be quite fearless 

Journalese his been the butt of 
4 * 


ridicule of mmy who are masters of a 
good literary style Dul however much 
it may he earned down, if a journalist 
tan write clearly, forcibly ami tersely, 
he will 1« able to gun bis object, even 
though he may not Inve cultmlcd ill 
the graces of style 

A journalist may be truly 'aid to 
have taken all knowledge as lus province 
It would be difiicutt to say wbat kind of 
knowledge would be perfectly u«cle«s to 
him Tlie omniscience of editors is a 
well worn joke But though it goes without 
saying that editors, like other human 
beings, cinnot be omm«cient, the more 
subjects and more things they know, the 
heller fitted for their work they would 
be 

I he chief subject of discourse iiid 
discussion in newspapers is politics Hence 
jiohtics m the abstract and as embodied 
i> the history and laws of nations and 
fbeir constitutions and government 
should be senou«ly studied by journa 
(i<t» As we have to do with India a 
study of \kestern politics alone, from the 
works of Aristotle and Machiavelli 
downwards will not do for us It is 
neces«ary for Indian journalists to read 
Sukraniti, the Arthasastra of kautilya, 
the maxims of Kamandaka the Santi 
Pans of the Mahabharala etc An up 
lodxte journalist needs to be acquainted 
ivjili even the latest thing in popular 
government, viz , the principles under 
lying the soviet government of Ru«sia 

Circumstanced as India is, we cannot 
do without a sound knowledge of 
history, which is a sure cure for national 
de-pondency The history o{ those 
peoples m particular which, after arriving 
at a high stage of civilization and then 
falling into decay or remaining unpro 
gressive, have acam joined m the onward 
march of nation*, is sure to fill us with 
new life and hope The history of Japan 
IS wdJ worth study A «omcwhit detailed 
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knowletlpt of till. liiMon of imr own 
(oimU) IS itj onkr that w« 

ma\ know wlij and Iiow wc ln\r lx?coini 
wlial wt are and liow we inaj In winl 
we to lit No true loM.r of Imh 

tounlr) wanl^ Wood} revolution^ iIi«lor} 
idK us llieir cau«<.s A journali-^l wko 
I-, a •'onous student of liislor) ma} Ih. 
aide to liow blood} rtvoliilions 

im) be jnevcnled and bow at tin «nme 
Hint ordered progress resulting si»ecdiK 
111 I jKitcful revolution nil} be -^tured 
riic la«t bie war and lU after 
cffctls invt toiniiiced thinking men m 
ill (ivili td hnda that the ialcs of all 
ptojile-. and nations arc ine\tricabl\ 
interwoven Ibis niakts it iiece^arv for 
all iiiiHn men and ncw-iiaper man to 
Ic acquainted with world bi«torv awl 
world poblits Indian newspapers and 
periodicals gcnerall} fight sb) of the dis 
cushion of foreign politic* partlv I c 
cause of Ignorance niainl) because of 
pre occupation with our own disabilities 
grievances and mi«er} It would be 
better if wc could feel more at home in 
intcrnati inal politic* It is true formalU 
and olliciallv Indu has no indepewleMl 
political iclations with other countries 
but mforiiiall) and non oDiciall}, we can 
influence and be mflurncctl b} foreign 
nations 

Tlie anlerdependencc of nations would 
U more evident even to the man m ibr 
Mreel III be knew and vioiild cml) lliink 
Ilf 111, 111 the spheres of commerce 
iiulu«tr> fiinnee, banking. 1 u«mc»s m 
cncra! and economics than in tlie 
[uovmce of politics Ncwspajicr men 
Inct llunfore to be in ibeir element in 
economics ami nil that is related thenU 
and incliiled therein 

Liki boiisi* niaebiiier) and viliielc« 
social sjsitins too arc liable to dcco} 
and disruption lliej can be mended or 
n novated ti the ndvantage of -oeictj b) 
llio'C wb" in acquamled willi humiii 


jxjrbulop}, moral p]iiIu«opli) anil ibe 
pniittples of gociologv Anlliropolog) 
llu priiiciplis of lieredilv, and the art 
uiid scicmr of ruie culture as related 
III sociclOfV fin iild also eng3,.e our 
iltention 

Progress and iinjirovcmtiil arc 
imp>s«illc for anv peujilc without cduca 
lion llu art and fcience of education 
the relition of llu Slate to education the 
influeiKC of Art literature Science and 
ilebr.1011 on national cliaracter and bow 
these III their turn are mfluenced bv 
national character, — llie«c arc subjects 
well worth the serious attention of those 
wlio desire faithfullv to serve llietr 
|>c< i»tc riicn H not tin lta«l doubt that 
children and along vutli ihein all man 
kind have suffered because of ignorance 
of child jisjcholog) Our lo-s lias been 
no less Wciuse of i,.norinec of what 
women arc uipable of and owing to 
prc'cc nceivrd notions rclatiiij. to the sci 
Newspaper men should have sufficient 
up to dale knowlecWc to lie al le to do 
full jtisluc to the womens cau*c 

News relaliii to tnim« arrests 
trial' judgments j>uni«lmienl' jin on* 
prison reform etc from not an incon 
siderable portion of the contents of 
newspajicrs Hence jounnli Is require to 
know jurisprudence rnininologv and 
\ t nedo^v 

Iditcrs have to disiuss viiii^t and 
town iniptovcnieiiE schemes the respective 
adv images nid disaih aiitagcs of rural 
and urban bfi rural ami urban snnitalion 
etc Our equipment «liouId therefore 
include a km w ledge cf the In tore and 
causes cf oullireaks cf epidemics saniti 
ti in lownjthnmii & c 

\ithg. aiil tnvn imluslrus Onclud 
"V a,-rieullurei and various vocations 
and professions are nectssarj for llu 
eaistence and progress of .ociet) \ 1 | 
kinds ,r prcducl.vc aclic.tv ^rc attended 
with sow. disadvantages ,, other Fubh 
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ci«ls ought to bt able to su^^C'l and 
<liecu«s their remethes This would re- 
quire an adequate knowledge o! lhe«i. 
industries, etc Mining law®, lore«l laws, 
etc, should be «uch as would lend to ilie 
con>cr«ilion and iiromotion ol the 
!nlcTe<ts of the people of a countr} To 
be able to safeguard «uch interest we 
require to be acquainted with such laws, 
particular!) with mining laws, m all 
progre'sne and demotratically goiemeJ 
countnes V knowledge of geolosy al o 
will not come aim s 

All questions and legislation relating 
to labours m field factor) and plantation 
ha\e to he studied by us The pubhea 
tions of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva have facilitated such study 
A Uall) connected w ith agriculture 
and other industries arc the problems of 
Railwa) transportaiion and adminis 
Iralion, shipping and navigation on the 
hi^h seas coa tM navigation inland 
waterwa)s motor traction along high 
wajs aerial transport, radio, telegraph 
tele]>hone and ])o*tal rules nnd rates 
customs duties transit due* octroi 
terminal ta\e< tarilT etc Great pro 
gTe«s has been mide in the liandling of 
these pro! lenis iij the 51 esl and in Japan 
We should be acquiintetl with the elate 
of thinas in all these matters in the most 
progressive countries As forming the 
ground work for such studies, a tborou^ 
Knowledge and gra«p of commercial 
geograph) would be of great u'e 

In politics and in industries as well 
as in transportation, larger and larger 
masses of men are getting involved and 
interested day h) da) Crowd ps}choIog), 
impl)tng a knowledge of the group mind 
should aho, therefore be studied bj us 
The dut)’ of journalists is to conserve 
all that is good m ihe existing slate of 
tlun''s, to revive if possible, all that 
was good in the old order, to reform aba ea 
where the) exist m order that the good 


ini) survive, and to susgest and help 
in Ihe introduction of what is new for 
the promotion of the common weal 
Prosross in inv sphere of life is 
dqieiideiit on progress m all other 
spheres Hence n publicist wlio is a 
genuini. ^nll thoughtful proarrs'U i*! jii 
nnv sphere tmnot Imt support and 
s)mpnthi«c with progress in ill other 
directions But faith in the possibitit) 
<»f progress m aii) sphere and ill spheres 
is it«elf jom of fxilh — it ina) be an 
con-cious faith— -in the certmnt) of 
hum'in improvimcnt That again, is 
founded on the conviction — though we 
ina) not ilwa)* be conscious of the fact 
—tint this universe is ruled b) an Imma 
nenl ind Transcendent Spirit W1io«e will 
makes for the welfirc of msn 

Hence wlien Wendell Fhilhps 
declared that if he were allowed to make 
the newspaper he would not care who 
made the laws or the religion he Iiad in 
mind not the ordinar) run of monej 
making partisan or «en«alional news 
pa{>ers or the gutter press hut ideal 
newspapers conducted L) persons who 
m addition to being statesmen of high 
character loft) aims great cvpitil) md 
npc wisdom, are inspired with the 
faith of the man of God and guided h) 
Ihe light that lightens the world 

Na journalist can know ever)thing 
jio one can become a walking enc) 
clopiedia Some of us have to «pecia 
Iize m some subjects, others have to 
sjwcialwe in certain others 

It has been 'aid above that a jourm 
hst need not be without genius Some 
verj dislmgui bed men of genius have, 
however done journalistic work A living 
example is that of Rabindranath Tagore 
Ordinanl), however, journalism does not 
require genius of a high order, but onl) 
the qualities and talents which have been 
referred to before Aor should if be 
taken lor granted lint i great or a 
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'•utcLb'fiil juurinh't is to bi tounicil 
nmuiiQ the immoral* tiiinot loo 

ckarh d*"***!’ mmJI) ami tfoa 

ciou«lj bear m mind tins fact 1 «r, 
il 15 our la«k 'wncliraes to *il lo judg 
mini on cicn the greatest poets, philo 
M>j)lieis, artists, and «cienli«ts, \%c are 
apt to eufftr from a swelled head, 
ton idtrin,. ourselie* equal and some 
limi* suj'irioi li those whom wi 
tnlitizt 

It ln« hicn said abo\t lint a jour 
luhsl 1111} he ‘lul to ln%c liken lU 
knowkdgt foi his proMiict But his 
spciial funition u to make e\tn ih*lro<e 
and difljtiilt llinij,* intclh^ibk to tin mi« 
m Iht »lrctl This he has to do without 
sicrificme nccuraci It is i hird jol 
But if he tinnoi do it he will fail in hi* 
il(it) 1* jxqiuJar iducator For hi' 
1 usineas is not mere!' with tin 
tphemcnl politics of thi hour hut 
with ill lint mikes life worth liniig ^o 
nil kiiowkd t ind Iwaoti ill ehiadn 
influenti.** ill that make* for jiower 
hue to be brought to c\er}bod) s door* 
111 uteptilk lut not *cn«ittonil form* 

II 1* a mini pirt of our «lut\ to 
nporl iti<l record what haj'pcii Plow 
llust hijptniiigs in of mtious kind- 
borne art some Lad sonu «cii 

silioml some ijuile humdniin Tlung* 
which irt bid arc reported to j far 
greater tilenl tlnii things which ire 
pOod Cnniuial news of i irnms sorts 
ind tin riporl' of nnii} kinds if ioutIs 
iiTikt inori intcrcslui" toj)> thin 
'tines of tin good lint is btiii dom 
nil o\ir the world m iiinunurilk wi\s 
1 do nil know wlitllier this i« nieiiiilk 
But jierliq* it i' p(>'*il k t nuratt 
iMii litlh ut' tf kiiiilne** and t««ift«s\ 
in I (hinniii Jind nisjnnn^ ininiHr 1 
inii*t i ■mb'** I (1 I not po *i'h iIik gift 
But itlur* do Wi an nil too teidx 1 « 
n pi It ih It < nc ni in kicked inoflu r iml 
Ihil ll< /I'Siiluil 111' I»roii^hl I»cfor< i 


mi(.i'lrili hut not the fict tint a blind 
min «!« leil In i little bo) it tonsider 
ihk ri«k In hiiii«tl{ across i public 
Ihoroughfirt along which continuous 
sfieinis of all «orls of lehicJe' were 
rusliiiic. Or lake tins true little aiiec 
dole A blind eld lugger woman 'at 
h) Iht warsiik with her liand uut'lrelclied 
askiiic. for alms \f[mj i well to do jier'On 
passed her hj, without liking in\ nolite 
of her But mother i Id I'cgecr woman 
will w Is relurnin^ to her lioicl, aflci 
the die s tolleclioii of alms can her 
look pilj on hci ind c.iee her some 
lliiMj. out of litr own all loo m «ulTicitnt 
‘ton of doles Or liki llit» ilher true 
store During the Ii t famine jcir in 
Bitikun m 1 snull eilligc i lillk bo\ 
!cIon"uu to a ecrj poor fanulv all who e 
j»KjHl<cra bill J>een litcralli reduced t< 
skeleton got i little food for lumsclt 
un ecu li his Iruthers ind «i ler« But 
is MH n 1 he Ind p< I it In went to 
lliein of III* (wii lecunl and sfiiieil it 
with them 

\« eMmpks of n urltse and kiiulnes* 
lu ,.enei die not reported whereas 
iii»t uices of rurcncss ind erucll) are an 
impression mi) prceiil that in this world 
til n IS more of tin litter thin of tin 
foriiiii iiid lliat in human mluri llic evil 
|»rid minik' o\ir the ^ood p»u doubt 
if newspaper* look to reporting the 
funner there might sometimes be the 
dinger of uslentitioa nnd theilricilite in 
v.ettcWceg lev-l “'aww faked «twvcs 
But le 1 irixrs' nf siftin^, ^^Jui i< 
genuine line be npanted from what i* 
lift Of nnnv of the donilions rejwrled 
111 iMW'piiKi-s It rintnl be siuj dm die 
donor* left hind did not know wlnt the 
ri,.hl hand did \it such annoume 
mcnis sene i n«elul purpose It should bt 
noleel lien widi plei ure that the orgi 
Hied HtiMtic* of ill pul he Imhes mil 
institutions whose object is to do good 
ire gn«i ]inllicit\ to Ic oiii i!cw*piper' 
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A- (.ouiilrif jHoi>le^ 

HiliOH' and froiernmcjiN all ol 

ctrunfd rehlion® all «>m?ter «uiiT»'e* 
and and M’arc^ .in quirkh 

publi'lieil Hut llu ifforl' t(» im>nw e 
innlv Itlutin |)Cniili‘« in»l ill tliOM* 
llmiS' wlmli iiatunlK I" draw i>eop!r' 
clo'rr tow ml- om niollur d» not 
icteixe prompt and prominent puMici 
lion and nio't uflen the\ .irc not it ill 
j)ul'li»lnd llie woild puldu nm ihu' 
1)C led to liehevi tint all people-, ire onK 
willing for an ojiporUmilN to fix it ow 
another's ihroils which mix not U » 
fict It In-, ofitii «efmt'il to ini lint xx« 
journahM's du not do iU tint txi < in t > 
promote fneml-hip J»eli«ecn tin |»c«>ple* 
of ihx oirlh If xn dexo'id imm linu 
md spate (o (lie literjfHrc' art* liuiniiK 
and philanlhropu iclixitu'' and iIk like 
of different lountnc* tin. ptopfis of the 
world might loxc and re-iieet one mother 
m< re than thex do nil- i-. i kind of 
work which joiinnl-. Ulun^in^ l«> jmwer 
ful inlion- can do Ixctler than otlier- 
lint thex dx not If lliex rraltx wint to 
promote po lee thex «hould ilo «uch 
work 

Our dutx hcin^ to report xxhil i 
lu]ipenin in the world we should not 
Old) record nexx scientific discoxeries 
and iiixention*, lut il^o tike note of itcxx 
idii* thought* feelijig- and impul-e* 
mil form-, of heiulx i-. the) inanife*! 
Ihcjn elxcs in the work of contemporarx 
thinker, poet* phdosopher- and arti«t» 
of different tounlrie* ISo douht it »* 
not «o ea') to di'ccrn the emergence of 
Wen thougliJ* iden form* of heautj 
feehii"* and inipuhc' n- to grasp and 
[lulh h the other things xxhicli ire our 
n-inl stock m Indc Iliil the thin"* which 
iimx 1 k. ciiled ohjeclixe or ntcrnil 
hapixeiuncs ouMu not to be illowrd to 
monopolize all our attention, to Ifie 
ecchi'ion of what max be ®txleil «ul» 


jictixc lujijitiiiims oi ixcnis in mm’s 
inner world 

Moxcmcnls and urfinisitionK which 
strike across the harriers of counlrx 
race, iMlion irml ind language haxe 
Im^uii to tliim our ittenlion Jhis i* all 
to llu ^oiul A lime there wis xxhen 
liisturx ixa» understood to inem i chro 
iiulc of till me and fill of dx nasties of 
<l)instu wars due to dxmstic ami ition* 
fights lictwfcn mtions and ihcir kinct- 
etc \ sounder and more comprehen«ixt 
xirxx of the In loiian * work has pre 
xiil(d (or sonii liniL pi«l Modern hook' 
of liistoix which ipproach the ideal ire 
lii'torK-s of jicopte* — of then culture and 
uxih/ilion of the cxolijlion of their 
«ociclx literature art commereo tndii* 
Ir) md the hie md tlietr intcrielion 
Tlic hi'loriaii lUo note, how there Iia> 
I'efi and iiia) Ik. the spread of cultural 
influence of xinius kinds lhoiie.h there 
mix not haxe been lit) i>oliIicaI md 
econoinit ii>nipie<l ind domimUon 

It linn ind Frcnih iiifluenre was in 
the iHCndint in Dnliiul long after ill 
traces o[ Homan or Norman «upremacx 
hid disap|)eired m Great Dnliin Iiidii 
influtiiccil mail) counlne« which slu 
iiexer conriuercd Tlioiigh a subject 
comitrx noxx her p}nlo«ophx religion 
literature md art arc siiH iniluencmg 
nnnkiml llic induenci of the rngli«li 
language eiteiuK oxer countries xxlnch 
I iigland nexcr conquered Not to refer to 
deeper md more impojlmt proofs of the 
fact tixo small incidents max be referred 
to Ow la tint I Ireiti which wa* 
concluded between Japan md Ru'«ia 
»i» romjio «1 origmallj in English and 
ratifieil md wa* «ubsquentlx translated 
int • Japanese and Russian Similarlj 
rccciilU the Italo AH-aniin trcit) xxa® 
driwr up m English 

Hic change in llu. eemception of 
III torx nulicited aboxr ought to bring 
iliout 1 change in the conception of our 
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iliitj ns jo»rjnli‘ls lor mw-iiiijwrs uri 
fro?imn1<i of tin liiilor) of our own 
lime-* 

Ours I* n MT) (liflicult ta<-k I •^liall 
jKMiU oul llic ihiritiillies 'Mill refcrentt 
to Iiulnii conditions \\e Invc to sciac 
niid pica*'* man) ma“lcr9 llie staff of 
ihon journals winch arc owncil 1>) 
tipilnlisls hast to ser't ihcm lhc> ina) 
not in all ca«cs Init lo do llicir i iddiiip; 
diuctl), hut then i* indirect. iierhajH 
unconscious, prp«*urt on llicir mind* 
But t\en in the ca*e of those wh> own 
ihcir own paper*, there arc other nn*ttrs 
to «crve and plea*c Tlicrc is the circle 
of readers, drawn from all or *omc 
political, social, rehoious (orthodox or 
reforming), or commuinl sections Hiere 
are the adierti'crs And la«l of all one 
inu«t not offend the ruliiv burtnuiracc 
beyond a certain mon or le«* unknown 
and unknowable point Hacmg lo •erce 
so many masters wc ina) «eek lo l>c 
excused for not li«lening abo\e all lo 
the soict of the Master within speaking 
tiirough our conscience But there can 
be no excuse Ours is i sacred duly We 
must not sacrifice our conMcttons for any 
adMiitage whalsoeier Great is the lem 
plation to play lo the gallery but our 
ta«k 19 to mould and guide as well as lo 
give pullicity to public opinion Capita 
lists who arc not journalists but own 
journals should not interfere with llit 
freedom of opinion of ibeir «laff If 
they want a particular kind of policy lo 
be adopted they would be well advi<cd 
in choosing and employing only such 
men as have the same kind of poh ica! 
opinions as tlicme«elves 

The very nature of our work rouses 
in us the desire to be fir«l in the fiell 
Nevertheless we must hasten slowly and 
publish news and views and conclusions 
after due deliberation and examination 
of all the evidences and arguments 
avadible That requires equaiiimily 


iiiiinrlultty and self CMimnatii.ii I he 
spirt! of jiarli«an-liij) is <mc our greatest 
vneiDic* It often impels us lo take it 
f« r ^ran id that llio't who ilo ii< t belong 
l« our jiarty must iiecc««aril) !h wron^ 
lo ncl from wrong motives 


It i* ol/vjous llial llie sjirtad of 
Iiliraiv ind cducalmn has grately lo do 
with the prOp,rcss of journalism and 
journalistic siir<e«* Political freedom 
ind m iiomic prosperity are other factors 
in such propfiss and success Religious 
ind social freedom n]«o an indispensibic 
for jiro.ress m jouniali«m Indians are 
for the most jiart illiterate, only 02 jicr 
lliousand persons, aged 5 and over, being 
literate India i* aKo a dcjicndent country 
subject to stringent and clastic laws of 
sedition til Our religious and social 
servitude is another ol«tacIc And last 
of all India is a very jioor countrv No 
Hontltr llicn llial wo po««e«9 onh a small 
mimlier of journah uimparcd vulh other 
jieoples who are more educated more pro 
sjierous and politically and socially 
free The following tables will give some 
idea of the jiosilion we occupy m the 
field of journalism The figures are 
taken from the Slate man * Year Book 
for 1927 


Country 

India 
Canada 
knited btates 
of America 
Jajan 
Chile 


Population 

31R,912 ISO 
0 78J4B3 

113378 (X)0 
61 081 9ol 
3 9o3 102 


\nmber of 
Journals 
3 499 
1 3 > 1 . 

20081 

4^92 

027 


The table shows that 


1 proportion 


lo l,n „o|,ola„o„ I„,|,a ^ ^ 

er of „e».pa,„r, a„,l 

clora.od a„,| 
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men number of India'' Journal* iwrliaii' 
gi\c* an c'laggcrated ide» of her pro 
gre** in lln^ re?i>ec! For, nbcrca* m 
TJ S \ , Jipan, flc min% mw«p-iiier« 
ind jcriodica!' hi%e rich «ale« e-^ceedm. 
1 ludiicn no journal in India has, a 
circulation of even 5000) iuo«t pijier* 
havm^ a circulation of onlv a ftw 
hundreds < r a lliou«and 

niou"Ii India lia* a lar^c jiupulatnm 
the mulliphcilj of languages «i>okeii here 
added to the preNailiii" illitiracx stand 
in tilt waa of ana aernacuhr journal 
haMiig a \cr\ large timilalion Of all 
aernacular* Hindi i' 'jioken h\ tin large*! 
numlior of person* naineh about 9 ) 
million* of jieojih Dut unforlunateK all 
the Hindi ‘jicaling region* in India an 
among the mo't illiterate in the countr* 
^hireoier a» the «j)cakcr* of Hindi li\e 
HI I or 5 different proMnee* and a* 
oiMiie to di*tanci and other i,au»e« 
papers puhlidied m one proaincc do not 
circulate largeh m other* Hindi |)a|>er* 
cannot under pre«ent circum'tame* bare 
a large circulation Miout fiflx milli<t>' 


traii*i>url arc nio'll) m their inanufaclur 
inghand* tlieir papers gel pleiilj ofadacr 
li crociit' Our journals cannot pro«iier 
and nmltipli in number un1c<* all our 
idult* are able to read and unlc<s the 
commerce, manufacturing industries and 
tnui*p>rt of our counfre coint int > our 
hand* 

Uesidcs ilhterac) and other cause* 
our postage rale* «tand in the wi) of thi 
ctrrulalion of our pajiers In Japan po*l 
card* nwt four and a half pic«, in India 
6 pie* In Japan the lowest po»tagt rale of 
newspapers is half sen or one and a half 
pn. here it is 1 pie* Tlierc arc diffe 
rcnces m other itim* too, all to the 
advantage of Japan For this and other 
rea«on* though Japan has a much «maller 
population than India the number of 
letter* po*tcanl* newspajicr', parcel and 
packets dealt mill b> the Indian Po«l 
ODice I' smaller than the volume of ordi 
narv las a part from the foreign) mail ma 
tier* handln) ))> the Japanese Po»t Office 
a* the following table «how' 


Cuuntrv Population 

India ^n912 1C0 

Japan OlOfllQoV 


of j>eopk speak Ikngali Most of iheni 
Ine HI Bengal But owing to mo t of 
them leeng illiterate Bengali journal' 
b1*o cannot have a large circulatnn Each 
of the other vernaculars i' spoken In Ie« 
linn 2a million* and «ovtral In onlv a 
few hundrctl thousand* ''omc pajocr* 
londucleil m rngli*h jiarticularlv those 
owaied and edited Iv Britisher* cirtulali 
111 luiri than out jvrovince Tlie Briti li 
owned and British edited paj ers are pro* 
jerou* than Indian one* Iwcau'C iht 
brill h sojourner here are well to do and 
can all Luv pipei® and the adulU amon,, 
them are all literate \not!ier rea«on i tlial 
as India !• commerce trade Industrie and 


Mall Matter* \car 

12M425^-> 192b2o 

3W120CI00 192021 


Tin iiivenlioii of tjpewnting 
mtcliine* ha* greatlj facilitated the 
«l>cc«Ij preparation of quite legible 
sopj for the lire's But so fai as the 
\em«culars of India are concerned the 
invention ha* not benefited their writer 
much For tho*e vernaculars have diffe 
rent kinds of character and alphal et« 
f r all of winch IjpewriUrs have not 
been iiivtnled And the machines con 
tructeil for some of the vernaculars are 
not al all as «atisficlor) and for Raman 
chancier* A great difficult) is the ecis 
leiice in Sansknlic alphaliets of nunierou* 
rompoimd con omnlal letter* and the diffe 
rent fmn* which the vowel a*«um» 
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wltPii (oniicxUtl with ton*oHnHt* Jhc 
co»«oiiantnl letltrs ni«I lliesc 
iliiplicali ^owcl formi could Iw done ohb) 
mile I)> nboliduiip llic conccntion dial 
\hf \uw(l >« underslood in all 

ioii*imnU nnltfii cmIIiouI tlic hifiiiln 
8i?n M> suppc'lion mil Iw clear from 
die Mlomng livo examples inMead of 
nrhing ( «lfwi ) ''c "«'e 

which m Roraon 
clnractcrs would be Iniiifa , inslend 
of writing 'sf^ we should wile 

xvhicli would be hhnf H 


in Roman clmmctcra 

A far greater handicap »ha'‘ d«c 
absence of salisfaclorj tjiie« riling 
machines for our icrnaculars is ihe non 
exislence of t>peca«ling and ‘clling 
imchincs like the linotjpe the monol)pe, 
etc, for our vernaculars Unless ihtre 
be sucli machines for the vernacular*, 
dail> newspaper in them can never 
promptlj suppl) ilie reading public ml i 
news and comments thereupon as fre*li 
and full as new ‘papers conduclecl in Eng 
h.h The vernacular dailies labour obo 
under the disadvantage that they receive 
all their inland and foreign itWgrapnic 
messages m English nh.ch IheJ l.»>e lo 
lian.late Ijelote pa-sing Ihem on lo Ihe 
pnnlet s department nlncli ila.hes conduc 
led m English hare not got to do Repot 
tin" in the vernaculars Ins not made as 
much progress as in Engh'h which lallcr 
even is here m a backward condilion 
Tins fact often necessitates the innMalion 
of English reports into the vernacular I 
am dwelling on lhe*e point* because 
journals conducted in Englidi can never 
appeaic ihe newsliunger, viewshunger 
and biowledge hunger of the vast popula 
lion of India Of the 22 023 651 literate 
per«ons m India only 2 527 350 are Iite 
rale m English Wlien there is universal 
and free comj ul*or) education throughout 


Indn, this diffcnnte bilwicii llit iiuinl>cr 
u{ IiUrat(‘> in the vernacular and that of 
lilerolis 111 I ivli-h will mo'l prolialil) in 
irca‘t. in»trnil of «lecrca»iiig Therefore, 
for the pfcat ilcvclopineiit of journali«m 
in India, wc inu^t deiiend on its develop 
mint lliroUj-li the medium of the 
viniaculars 

Madras has laiiied for it eif the 
ircilit of c taUi«hin„ an institution for 
iiiijKirtmg cilucalioM in journalism Fully 
I juipjicd institution for giving *uch 
Irnmiiig should he i-«tabh«hed at all 
University criitrcs \s reporting has 
nnc«*ari!} to be taught at all *uch 
*ehoo!< special attention «hould be paid 
to rejwrling iii the vernacular* 

Progress in journah«m depends lo 
a pteal extent on the supply of cheap 
{taper ink, etc Raw materials for their 
manufacture exist in India in abund 
ance If we could supply our own paper 
mk etc that would l>e i great step 
fort ard Tlie manufacture of our own 
printing machincr) would a1*o be a great 
help Though that is not a problem who<e 
solution can be looked for m the immediate 
future vve note with hope that the mineral 
resources of India are quite sufficient for 
all such jturposcs 

Photographic materials and ever) 
tiling cl«e needed for equipping process 
engraving departments are also required 
for big newspaper estabh*bmenls How 
far India can ever be self suppljmg m 
this respect cxn be «lated onl> by 
sjtecialisls 

One of the disadvantages of Indian 
journalism is that the supplv of foreign 
news IS practically ciilirel) m the han^ 
of foreigners Reuter ^ives us much news 
winch we do not want nnd does not give 
us much that we want Moreover what 
« given rexches us afler manipulation in 
Br,U.h interests Tlie Free Pre*s of 
Imlij has rccenll) rendered good service 
m arranging for news being sent quickly 
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Ifom London in refalion to t!ic Snmon 
Coniraiesion Permanent arrangemcnlft for 
such indeiiendcnt supply of foreisn news 
would remo^e a much felt ^^anl, thougli 
the dr«adianlare of cables and elhfr 
Y'a^e8 being controlled by non Indians 
nouJd still remain Some of our dailies 
ha\e corre«pondcnt9 in London There 
should he «uch corrc'pondents m tl» 
capitals of other powerful an 1 prosre««uc 
foreign countries 

Indian dailies m many provinces 

already lia\e coire«pondcnt9 m all the 
principal province*, who ought to pay 
greater attention to their cultural move- 
ments and event* an 1 vernacular journals 
than they do it woull pctliap* Ik very 
de«irable for the most i]oun‘h)ng dailies 
to have among their editorial assistants 
competent youn" men from different 

province*, who could pvy attention to 

thin"8 appenring m their vernacular news 
papers aUo The German m ide of appre 
nlice«hip hnoivn as irarJer jakre or 

wander year that i the lime «iKnd in 
travel by arti«an« <tud«ni* etc as v mode 
of apprciitice<Inp may Iw a<lopte<l by our 
young journali*t« al o 01 cour«e they 
could do CO witli advantage only if our 
dailies in the different provinces would hy 
mutual arran^enient agree to allow *ucli 
persons to «trve in their editorial ofEce* 
for fixed periods Such all In ha ex 
perieiice vioull *tiinulate our love of 
India as a whole braadtn our onllooL 
and cure us of our proiincial narrow 
ne««es and angularities to a con iderabte 
ex ent 

It Woull be de irable to have an 
All India Journah t s A* ociation and 


Inctituic with branches in provincial 
centres The«c «hould he regi*tercd under 
Act \AI of 1200 Tlie a*®ocialion may 
have a monthly journal and draw up a 
coile of elhics and eliquellc for journals 
Rilliout *uch A*soci3lion« colidanly and 
co>operalioii we cannot a«pire to actjuirc 
and exerci*c the innuence Wonging right 
fully lo tlic Fourth Estate There «hould 
le libraries coimcclctl with such A‘«o 
civlion* or vuth the schools of ]ournah*m 
referred to above In the«e librane?, m 
addition to I>oob* report* etc required 
I/y the profe*sion complete files of all 
important journals *houH be Lept It 
may Ik di^ult if not impo*sible now 'o 
procure file* of oil *uc!i papers from the 
iKsmnina but tarnfsl aUempl ought lo 
be made 

There rJouIJ he Jt>unish»t'« Defence 
Funis ju all provinces m order tliat no 
deceiving joutnali*t may go undefended 
for want of means when pro^uted for 
evhlion and *imilar technical offence* 
A Journali'l* Benevolent Fund may als) 
be created for helping the familic* of 
deeva e<l j urnali*ls under slated con 
htions 

bo far as I am aware there is no 
complete an 1 connected hi«tory of jouma 
li^m III any province of India though 
fragmeiilary nites and articles have been 
written \fhcn *uch prnincial hi lories 
love leen puhl lird it would he ea«) to 
wnte a compile Hi lory of In Inn 
Jouriivli m 

[FAe Modern Reiieti, Jan , 1928 Page 
89 96] 


the place of journalism 
in society 


“Tliere can le no cjuc'tion lint 
joiirnalicm plavs a verj u«elul part in 
eociely Tlierc are abuses of ]oiirna 1 i<in 
I hich j.nc n«e lo great cmU But we 
arc concerned lierc with only lU right u e 
and projHr function* There is no field 


of politic* religion, ethic*, education 
■anilation economic*, industrj, business 
literature, art scientific and philosophic 
•bought, law, fashion, etc, in which 
joumalisl ma} not have something to sa} 
Tlicrefore, journals may have great in 
fluencc a* some of them undoubtedlj 
Inve and had in past 

‘ But this should not lead any sensible 
journalist to have an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of the work done by his 
fraternity Wliat journalists write are at 
the best eplicmeral in influence and length 
of life And the value of journalistic 
productions cannot equal the products of 
creative geniu« \M>at journalists pro 
duce cannot lake rank with genuine 
poetry, drama romance, song, mu«ic, 
painting sculpture, architecture, scienti 
flic discovery, etc Some arli«t or poet or 
dramatist may today be obliged by cir 
rum^ances to «eeL the favour of some 
editor or other but lixcnly five or fiftv 
years hence the editors bare name alone 
may survive wliil't the jioor unrecigni' 
ed man of genius of today mav become 
a luminary in the firnnmenl of literature 
and art 

‘It I* of course verv difftcuU lo 
judge for oneself whclher one po se«ses 
ireative genius or not It u also difficult 
even for good critics to judge at first 
whether a ludding poet or arli t i* de« 
lined to product 11110"* of hMinc worth 
Nevertheless ii mav le said in general 
tcrnis that tho«e who po* e«s cre^tlve 
genius or the capvcity to produce «ome 
thing of lasting value— lasting in the 
compirativc lumnn sense, for iiolhiiic 
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merely human 19 e^erIa«^mg — «houfd not, 
except leniporanlj in ca«e of need, give 
lo joumahsm nhat i» meant for a higher 
vocation 

‘This Hord of caution is not «uj)er 
fluou':, for journalism has Us atlraclions 
and temptation-* None of Us mere jour 
nali'ls can equal or approach tlms. Inmj; 
in our midst uho have some ta<>mg 
achievement lo their credit Rut even the 
joungeet and n)o«t inexperienceil jour 
nalisl among us ma> often feel the temp 
tation of po«ing as «uj>erior or at len«t 
equal to, 'ay, the greate«t «tnlc«maii or 
'cienli't or philo'Ojihcr among us h) cri 
lici'ing them There is no harm in 'ucli 
criticism, na>, it is often ah'olulely 
neces-ary But what we should never 
forget in a fit of vanity that the cnlic is 
not equal lo the doer in the hroade't and 
deepest «en«e 

Another lemptaiioii of journali'm 
i< that It enables one lo give an outlet to 
the anger and irritation one feefs when 
aomelhing wrona happen- ^hat is 
wrong 'hould certainly he condemned 
hut it 'hould be rememhereil that mere 
condemnation, liowever nece««ary, cannot 
take the place of constructive work and 
achievement 


‘There is afso the temptation of cry 
mg down or even abu-ing iho'i. whom 
one dislikes or of whom one is jealous 
Tins lempiatioii 'hould Le rc'i'ted at all 
c«>«fs It Ji «3jd that once up<»n a time 
a young man, m «earch of journalistic 
job asked lo «ee John MorJej, editor of 
the The Pall Wall Carelte, ^^hen the 
young man was brought to bis presence, 
the great editor enquired what were his 
qualiftcalioiis Aoung hojieful replied 
that mveclive was hi$ forte It may he 
that invective forms the major part of 
mans journalis's' stock m trade But 
lliourh we may 'lime in invective, we 
'hould never forget that journali'm is a 
hiji, though not the highe't calling, and 
preparnlion for it, therefore, involves not 
out) the acqui'ition of varied knowledge 
and information but sl-o the training of 
the intellect and moral and «piritual «elf 
di'vipline Judged by thi* 'landard none 
of Us mav be able to pa's tlie te-t but 
(here is nothing (0 louse but everj thing 
to gun by «eriou-ly placins a high ideal 
Wore our«eIie*.’ 

The Modern Review 

Sejit 1925— Page 372 73] 



Ramananda Chatterjee 

A Bnef Biographical Assessment 

K N 


It was a few ^ears after the 
turn of the century An Indian a 
native of Bengal who had made 
teaching his career m life and who 
had already earned quite on envi 
able reputation in the profession for 
his unusual abilities and unimpeach 
able rectitude of character, announ 
ced his decision to break awxij from 
the profession of his earlier choice 
and launch into an entirely new 
field of enterprise, the professional 
prospects of which were jet wholly 
unknown and unpredictable 

He was already fortjonc jears 
of age and had rather onerous 
famil) responsibilities to shoulder 
Ho had an assured position 
in the profession in w hich be 
had risen to a certain measure of 
eminence and the income which went 
with H ivas, judging by the standards 
of those days, quite affluent The 
decision therefore, to break awuy 


from such an established position, it 
can be presumed, could not have 
been very lightlj taken 

The decision was, in a manner, 
forced upon him bj circumstances 
He was the Principal of a well known 
college in Allahabad It was the 
Kayastha College, founded on the 
generous bequests of one Munshi 
Kaliprasad Kulabhaskar The Com- 
mittee of Management of the College 
were a group of mideaval minded 
men whose responses to the pro- 
gressive movements of the day were 
known to be rather reactionary in 
attitude There have often been 
disagreements and frictions between 
them and the Pncipal who was, 
himself, an esponent of the new pro- 
gressive schools of thought in the 
country 3ut fnendlj interventions, 
on several occasions by Madan 
Mohan Malaviya who had already 
acquired a measure of eminence in 
the public and educational life of 
Allahabad and who used to hold this 
Principal m high esteem for his abili- 
ties and character, always succeed- 
ed m av ertmg an open breach He 
had already been in charge of the 
College for well over ten years then, 
but matters came to a head some 
time around the year 1906 and on 
open rupture could no longer be 
averted 

The man was Ramananda Chatter 
jee, who was destined, in later life, 
to play a most crucial role in the pro ’ 
gressive evolution of his country’s 
history in a field of enterprise which 
was very rightly regarded by the 
friends of the former as a vertiable 
uncharted ocean of adventure With 
his reputation it should not have 
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been %ery difficult for Ramananda to 
find a suitable alternative post else- 
where in other educational institu- 
tions He had, howe\ er, made manj 
lasting friendships in Allahabad and 
they desired to keep lum in thei*- 
midst In their anxiety not to loose 
him from their midst, they instanth 
devised a means The Indian Press 
of Allahabad was already a well esta 
blished business enterprise It had a 
publications deparmen^ uhich its 
proprietor, Chmtamoni Ghosh, wish 
ed to expand Chmtamoni was an 
intimate personal friend of Rama- 
nanda and used to entertain the 
highest regard for the latter s abili 
ties He sent an offer requesting 
Ramananda to take over the respon 
sibihties of this publications depart 
ment of his press The emoluments 
offered were very attractive, indeed 
far more lucrative than he could, in 
those days, hope to earn as a College 
Principal While grateful for the 
friendly concern of his compatriot 
Ramananda, howe% er. had already 
made his choice and would not resile 
from it He was fully prepared to 
face the uncertainties and the pos 
sible privations such a decision might 
ha%e involved. He would go whole 
time, and on a professional footing 
into periodical journalism True, 
there was no established past 
tradition in this country in this parti- 
cular field of enterpnse He would 
ne\ ertheless, accept the perils of 
being a pioneer in this field and 
create his own traditions to guide 
his hands The decision had been 
finally end irrevocably made 

He had already launched the 


Prabasi, a monthly magazme in 
1901 even while he was working 
as Principal of the Kay astha College 
At the time he left the College, the 
Prabasi had already been m publica 
tion for four years But it w as 
yet far from being a success on 
which to fall back for a living The 
circulation was not large and the in- 
come from the publication did not 
cover the expenses of producing it 
There was, m consequence, a small 
debt to reckon with at this time 
But Ramananda was unafraid In 
January, next year, he launched yet 
another monthly periodical, this time 
m English, to enable him to command 
a more umversahstic platform than 
his earlier magazme m a regional 
language could offer This was The 
Modem Ren^, We shall, m due 
course, as we proceed with this 
narrative, examine in some brief 
detail, the role that The aiodern 
Review played in he evolution of a 
free progressive society m the 
country and its contribution towards 
placing India on its appointed niche 
in the map of the modem world 

Early Life And Childhood 

i 

Ramananda came of a Bengali 
Brahmin family of the District 
town of Bankura m Bengal with a 
long line of scholarly savants preced- 
ing him Except for his father who, 
unfortunately, deviated from the 
aAoIarly traditions of the famih 
and had, therefore, to accept Govern- 
ment employment as Gaoler of the 
Bankura Gaol, his uncles and his 
grandfather and the latter's father 
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before him, were all scholars of repu- 
tation and pursued the profession of 
Sankrit teachers and acquired great 
eminence in the held Ramananda 
was the first m the family to receive 
the benefits of the more modern 
English education He proved him- 
self a very able scholar and even as 
early as when he was only ten years 
of age, he succeeded In winning a 
scholarship at the Junior Scholor 
ship examination He naturally 
passed on to the local District High 
School and when he sat for his 
Entrance examination — he was just 
over sixteen years of age— he 
stood fourth m order of merit and 
won a scholarship of Rs 20 per 
mensem This scholarship was in 
deed, crucial to his career His father 
being Ignorant of the use of the 
English language and as required by 
the new dispensations of the Govern 
ment h-ad lost his job With all hi* 
little savings he ventured into the 
grams business but a devastating 
fire having gutted his chain of go 
downs, he had been reduced to a 
condition of near penury It would 
have been impossible m the circum' 
tances for his father to have defra 
yed the expenses of a higher univer 
sity education for his son in Calcutta 
and but for this scholarship, his 
educational career would have ended 
at this stage 

It was while he was still in school 
in Bankura that he came into inti 
mate contact with his mathematics 
teacher Kedarnath Kulavi Kulavi 
had come into touch ivith the pro 
grcssive Brahmo Samaj movement 
in Calcutta and was already an 


ardent member of the community 
A Brahmo Samaj organization was 
established m Bankura and Kulavi 
was its Minister Ramananda used 
to regularly visit the Brahmo Samaj 
on the prayer meeting day and listen 
with rapt attention to the weekly 
sermon He was naturally attrac- 
ted towards the more progressive 
social ideals and broader religious 
precepts of the new Samaj There 
was much m his own old orthodox 
community that hurt the sensitive 
perceptions of this young man It was 
in the Brahmo Samaj that he found 
sustaining food for his own personal 
ideals and aspirations Even while 
a school student, he organized an 
adult night school at the Brahmo 
Somaj hall He organized a sort of 
friends of the respectable indigent ’ 
movement and actively helped many 
families to tide over serious crises 
in their fortunes What was more 
significant was that he and the few 
friends who worked with him in 
these enterprises, never depended 
on chanty to carry on their useful 
work They would make paper 
bags and sell them and carry on 
such other self help measures with 
in their means and abilities to cover 
the expenses of these works They 
were known to have also orgam«ed 
what m these days would be called 
a book bank” to help indigent 
students with, who could not afford 
to have their own books 

In another direction also Rama 
nanda shewed promise of an unusal 
character while he was still at school 
in Bankura He had greaat love of 
poetry and he would especially 
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collect such of them as would con 
tain elements of patnotic fervour 
and love of country Even m those 
earl) da)S he collected all he could 
gather about the story of lahan re- 
generation under the inspiration of 
Mazzini and the leadership of Gari- 
baldi He would take pleasure in 
reciting these poems or telling his 
cronies the story of Italian emanci 
pation, far into the night “Hiese 
little incidents in his earl) life, it 
later transpired, indicated the espe 
cial direction of his mind end life 
later on in his career, 

Ramananda was the youngest of 
SIX children m the family, the eldest 
being a sister His mother was re- 
puted to have been a strict discipli 
nanan m the family, quiet and un 
assuming m disposition, but with 
very pronounced ideas about right 
and wrong Of a naturally affec 
tionate nature, she was never known 
to be very demonstrative, nor haa 
she much tune to pamper any of her 
children It was really her slender 
shoulders which had to carry the 
principal burden of the rather large 
family The eldest sister was, how- 
ever, childless and she was reputed 
to have lavished all her mother-love 
upon her younger brothers, Rama 
nonda being the especial favourite 
on account of his unfailingly svvee* 
disposition It has already been re 
lated that about the time Ramananda 
was due for his Entrance Examina 
tion his father on account of an 
tccidental fire which gutted the 
godowns of his newlv started grams 
business, had been reduced to a 
condition of near penury This 


sudden and rather violent change in 
his circumstances told severely upon 
his health It was the mother who 
was the sustaining element in the 
family during this period of crisis 
Ramananda knew that if he wished 
to realise his ambition of a higher 
university education in Calcutta, he 
Tnust vnn a scholarship at the En- 
trance Exammation so that he may 
fend for himself As he was actu- 
ally the recipient of a monthly 
scholarship of Rs 20 he felt confid- 
ent that nothing untoward would 
now be allowed to come between 
himself and his aspired for higher 
education 

In Calcutta— -Career and Influences 

Thus Ramananda set out for the 
metropolis with confidence m the 
future along with his friend Prama 
tha Nath Chatterjee There was, in 
those days, no direct rail route be- 
tween Calcutta and Bankura One 
had, therefore, to travel upto Ram 
gany by foot or bullock cart and take 
tram from there Amvang in Cal 
cutla, the two friends put up in lod- 
gings where students from Bankura 
used to congregate With * his 
scholarship to recommend his case 
Ramananda obtained admittance into 
the First Arts Course of the Presi 
dency College It was while he w as 
here that he first came into contact 
with Asutosh Mukherjee Asutosh’s 
younger brother, Hemanta Kumar 
was in the same class with Rama- 
nanda, but Asutosh was alreadv 
being talked about and looked upto 
m the college as one of its most 
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to 

brinionl senior scholars While In 
'his second year, Romononda 
laid up for a few days ^\ilh a bout 
of Illness and, at Ihe end of the 
month when he went to draw his 
scholarship money from the college 
oflicc, he discovered that according 
to the rules of the college, scholar- 
ship-holders had deductions made 
frrim their dues for periods of ab- 
sences from their classes, and only 
n very small amount, quite insufiicj- 
ent for meeting his barest needs, 
was due to him His was a case of 
bona fide illness , hut the rules of 
the college were inflexible He felt 
this was very unjust end decided to 
leave the college and go Into a more 
suitable and less exacting Institu- 
tion He was accordingly admitted 
in the St X’avicrs College This 
change of college when the final 
F A examinations were only o few 
months away, caused many of his 
friends to apprehend the result But 
Ramananda justified all the hopes 
that his teachers at this new institu- 
tion hod entertained in him, by 
coming out fourth from the top in 
the University This entitled him 
to a scholarship of Rs 25 per month 
now'and he felt that he could 
safely go back to the Presidency 
College again For his B A course 
he took up a combination of honours 
in English and science for one of his 
pass subjects Between the period 
when he passed his F A cxamina 
tion end when he was reading for 
his graduation degree, he lost his 
father Soon after, next year in fact 
he was also obliged to marry as his 
father had given his word to the 


brldc'cs parents The year he was 
due to sit for his B A, examination, 
he was laid up with o serious bout 
of illness, os 0 result of which he 
vas not very well prepared After 
sitting for o few papers, he fell that 
he would not do os well as was ex- 
pected of him and he, therefore, 
desisted from sitting for the remain- 
mg papers This forfeited his 
scholarship and he had, agoin, to 
move away from the Presidcncj 
College He was already closely 
a«oci3tcd with the Brahmo Samaj 
movement and it wos only natural 
that he should seek admittance in 
the City College Sitting for the 
B A examination next year (1888) 
from the City College, Ramananda 
obtained a first class first in English 
This cnlilled him to a scholarship 
of Rs 40 per mensem called the 
Ripen Scholarship, to which any 
student who appearing from the 
City College occupied a first posi- 
tion m the University in the B A 
Examination, was entitled 

Immediately after passing his 
B A Examinations, Homananda 
was offered, at the Instance of Dr 
•Heramba Chandra Maitra, who wa® 
then the Senior Professor of English 
at this College, the opportunity of 
teaching to the Second Year Glosses 
This however, was an honorary 
appointment and it was while he 
was teaching here that he appeared 
at the M A Examinations as a 
student of the City College The 
tenure of hjs honorary appointment 
at the City College extended to well 
over two years and at this time his 
sole means of subsistence was the 
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small amount of the Ripon scholar- 
ship He was already a married 
man , his widowed mother had also 
been looking upto him to support 
the family burden What he received 
as a scholarship was barely sufficient 
for his personal expenses in Calcutta 
Living a very austere life, he used 
to save a little to send home out of 
his small pittance , but that was 
hardly sufficient or even satisfacterj 
Yet he was hesitating to make a 
direct demand upon the College 
authorities for e settlement of the 
question of his emoluments Ulti 
(mately, when called upon by the 
Principal, the late Umesh Chandra 
Dutta, to take charge of the First 
Year Classes m addition to the 
Second Year Classes he had already 
been teaching, that he very hesi 
tatmgly raised the question of money 
The Principal offered to pay him a 
subsistence allowance of Rs 50 pei 
mensem pending settlement of the 
question of his emoluments finally 
by the Governing Body This how 
ever, he was not ready to accept He 
was then offered a monthly remu 
neration of Rs 100 on condition that 
he would agree to serve the College 
on the same pay for a period of not 
less than two 5 ears 

A^ciations And Responsibilities 
In Calcutta 

It has already been mentioned 
that immediately upon his arrival 
m the metropolis as a student, 
Ramananda moved into the very 
centre of the progressive Brahmo 
Samaj movement His earlier con- 
nection vvath the Bankura Brahmo 
6 


Samaj end the community of his 
own ideals and aspirations with those 
of the jBrahmo Sama] made this, in 
a way, inevitable Even before he 
had errived in Calcutta, he was 
deeply impressed by the life, and 
activities of Pandit Shivanath Shastn, 
who was acknowledged to be the 
undisputed leader of the youngest 
branch of the Brahmo Samaj When 
he arrived in Calcutta, he came into 
direct and personal touch with this 
great soul He found, that here was 
a man who was not merely a rehgi 
ous teacher m the common accepta- 
tion of the term In the personali- 
ty of Shivanath was synthesized those 
of a patriot, a social reformer, an 
educationist and, of course, a ver> 
powerful and ardent religious 
preacher It was mainly at the 
instance of Pandit Shivanath Shastn, 
that Ramananda and a few of his 
friends, took a senes of self-adimnis- 
tered vows at a ceremony held for 
the purpose These included the vow 
that they would never accept a 
foreign and alien government of the 
country as legitimate and would 
never accept any position of profit 
or gam under such a government 
although in the interest of social 
order they would abide by the laws 
promulgated by such a government 
for the time being They also 
vowed that they would never recog 
nize the distinctions of caste that 
separate man from man, and would 
recognize the equal rights of both 
sexes including the right of widows 
ta re-marry if they desired to do so 
It may be mentioned In this connec- 
tion that the self-same vows were 
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ndrolnlstctcd by Pandll Slilvanatli 
Shastri also to a much earlier Group 
of his disciples who included such 
men ns the late Blpm Chandra Pal, 
the late Taroklshore Chowdhur> 
who later became well known as a 
sann>asl under the title of Vrajabl- 
dehl Santadas, and others 

When ■Ramnnanda topped the 
list among the English honours 
candidates of the Calcutta Unlvcr* 
sity at the B A Examinations of 
the >ear 1888 he was, as a matter 
of course, offered a Slate Scholarship 
for higher studies abroad But he 
had already vowed to him'clf that 
he would not accept any position of 
profit or gain under the alien British 
Government of the country and he 
felt the acceptance of the State 
Scho'ership would amount to c 
repudiation, if not in letters, at least 
In spirit, of his self assumed vow in 
this behalf and he, therefore, did 
not hesitate to refuse the offer He 


Ljsm c\en by his fellow •lKlic\trs ol 
the Brahmo Samaj, appears, oi 
course, to ha\e cxercircd the deepest 
Influence on Hamananda's character 
,But while he was a student of the 
Presidency College, he had also come 
Into intimate contact with the late 
Jagadifh Chandra Bose and Dr Pra- 
fuUa Chandra Bay, both of whom, 
by their broad educational ideals 
and deep sense of pariotism, appear 
to have equally influenced Bama 
nanda’s thinking 

There ha\e, of course, been seve- 
ral others, mostly leaders of ihc now 
Brahmo Samaj movement, who exer- 
cised a considerable measure of in- 
fluence upon the character and think- 
ing of this brilliant j oung man. He 
appears to have absorbed the progres 
sive social and religious ideals of the 
new school of thought and to have, 
even while he was yet a student jn 
Calcutta, thrown himself into the 
very vortex of their activities 


did not even stop to consult his elder 
brother, who was then employed in 
Calcutta and used to live in another 
part of the city, before refusing the 
offer which was said to have caused 
o great deal of disappointment to 
the whole family and hot a little 
mortification to he brother himself 
Apart from Pandit Shivnath 
others who appear to have deeply in 
fluenced the thinking and ideals of 
young Ramananda were some of his 
teachers Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
•who by his rigid sense of right ond 
wrong and his inflexible loyalties to 
the progressive social ideals of the 
Brahmo Samaj which were regarded 
a? almost puritanical in their fanatl- 


It was, thus, that "e find Rama- 


nanda acquiring a prominent posi 
tion among the members of a small 
but devoted service organization 
called the Das'asram This was a 
movement for the service of the de- 
pressed and the downtroden in 


sociaiy and when Ramananda was 
called upon to leach the second year 
classes of tho City College after h.s 
gratfuat, on we find him sponsonne 
a note organ of this soctefj, a month 
1} magartne called the Dassi, (he rcs- 
Ponsibihties of editing and produc 
ing It inovilably falling upon himself 
•fta tar as materials asaibble go to 
prove this wws, perhaps, Bama- 
nandas earliest adventure, info the 
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field of journalism and must there 
fore be regarded as quite an import 
ant event in his life The Dassi 
naturally as mostly concerned 
with the ideals and activities oi the 
Dassasram society but it also used 
to contain materials of a wider 
general interest to a society which 
had been endeavouring to throw 
away the shackles of mideavahst 
life and emerge into a more whole 
some and progressive modern age 
Shortly afterwards he also became 
associated with c monthly organ of 
the Brahmo Samaj called the 
Dharmabandhu of which the late 
Secabrata Sashipada Banerjee one 
of the front rank leaders of the new 
Brahmo Samaj movement was both 
the founder and editor In Rama 
nandm he found an able editorial 
assistant and a reliable co worker 
and m course of time it was Rama 
nanda himself who had to carry the 
principal burden of the publicotion 
It was almost inevitable that a joung 
man who so ardently gave of his best 
wherever his services w ere called for 
should also become associated with 
the old English organ of the Brahmo 
Samaj called the Indian Messenger 
This was a weekly news sheet mam 
ly devoted to the organizational and 
theological activities of the Brahmo 
Samaj and caJled loir a great deal 
more labour to produce it than a 
monthly magazine But Ramananda 
was seemingly tireless and gave all 
the time he could devote outside of 
his work for his classes in the City 
College to these cha ns of respon 
sibilitjcs Another ivcekly journal 
\ ith which also Ramananda became 


almost inevitably associated was 
the very powerful Saujtvam 
owned and edited by Krishna 
Kumar Mitra Krishna Kumar 
Alitra a son m law of Rajnaram 
Bose end who was one of the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samej and a 
devoted political worker His politi 
cal sympathies were known tp have 
been with what later came to be 
known as the Liberal or the moderate 
Fchool of opinion of which the late 
Surendra Nath Banerjee was the 
acknowledged leader in Bengal But 
he was a man of inflexible principles 
and very rigid ideals and was quite 
fearless in publicly upholding them 
It IS significant that alhough a liberal 
m his political views he was 
noverthele's one of the earliest 
victimes m Bengal of that lawless 
British law the Regulation III of 
1818 It was seldom that Krishna 
Kumar would wholly rely upon an\ 
one for the principal editorial 
responsibilities of his paper but 
when Ramananda came to be 
associated wtth him in this publics 
tion he felt he could make an 
exception m his case end many 
have been thfe occasions when 
Ramananda was wholly relied upon 
to write the weekly editorials of the 
Sanjeevam ^ 

Apart from his activities in 
connection with the penodicals and 
newspapers mentioned above Rama 
nanda had also published primers 
lor beginners in the Bengalee 
alphabet These were profusely and 
ably illustrated and were perhaps 
the very frsl of their kind ever 
published in this country Rama 
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nanda’8 eldest dauclitcr Shanta Devi 
writes, the special illustrated editions 
of the SulahU hamachar which used 
to annually come out on the o\c of 
the Durfja Puja, used to be a special 
fa\ourIte of young Ramananda 
during his early childhood It may 
be mentioned that the feulabh 


Remananda arranged to bring out on 
illustrated children’s msgazine With 
choractcrlstlc cfTocemenl of self, he 
himself desisted from figuring in the 
publication In on official capacitj 
He pursuadod Pandit Shi\anath 
Shastrl to lend his name to ft 
os the Editor and its Assistant 


Sama^har %vas the first bonafide 
newspaper ever published in Bengal 
It was a weekly news sheet 
founded by Keshab Chandro Sen, 
priced cheaply at one pice per copy 
(approximately 2 pafsc in our prc« 
cent curency) and, during Rama* 
nanda's early childhood, was so 
widely circulated that many copies 
used to sell weekly even in distant 
Bonkura Ramonanda felt very 
keenly the barren ness of the dry 
text books of his young boyhood 
days end, at the first opportunity 
when he was teaching m Calcutta 
he brought out ^ profusely illus* 
trated book of alphabets This was 
done primarily, we are told, to 
enable him to give something more 
attractive to his own children than 
ho wQs able to obtain during his 
young days Later, a children’s 
illustrated magazine was published 
called the Sakha which, however, 
had to cease publicaton with the 
death of its founder and editor 
Promoda Charan Sen in 1885 Rama 
nanda had long desired to bring out 
something which would take the 
place perhaps more adequately and 
wholesomely that the Sakha used 
to fill It was not, however, until 
1895 that his desire m this behalf 
could be realized With encourage- 
ment from Jagadish Chandra Bose, 


Editors were Jogindranath Sircar 
(youngest brother of the late Dr 
Nilratan Sircar) and Sm Labanja 
Prabha Basu Ramanondo, however, 
was the principal driv mg force from 
behind and all the more v.fcll known 
Bengalee writers of those days from 
different fields of learning and 


attainments were regular contribu- 
tors to the magazine Its naming, 
ogam, was both characteristic and 
significant It was called the hlukul, 
meaning the joung bud, and such 
eminent writers as Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Ramesh Chunder Dutla, Shivanath 
Shastri, Upcndrakishore Roy Chow- 
dhury, Bipin Chandra Pal and many 
others eminent in the field of 
Bengalee letters were its frequent 
contributors As could be expected, 
the hlukul came to acquire a great 
reputation as an outstanding child- 
ren'e magazine and remained m 
publication for many years as an 


organ Of the Sunday School attach- 
ed to the Brahmo Samaj even after 
Ramananda had left Calcutta for 
Allahabad There is not the least 
doubt that when the time comes to 
engage m a dispassionate assessment 
oI the hislorj ol -Bengalee periodical 
journalism, the Mulrul would hare 
° 0 assigned a very prominent 

place therein 
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To sum up the first phose of his 
sojourn and activities in Calcutta, 
It may well be recorded that al- 
though by both family tradition, 
dcholastic attaiments and personal 
inclination, Ramananda uas destin- 
ed to and had actually embraced, 
the teaching profession, his con- 
stant endeavours hod been, e\en at 
this comparatively earlier phases 
of his career, to step well beyond 
the limits and confines of the ordi 
nary academician’s life and carry 
his endeavours out to a wider field 
of enterprise This was, essentially, 
a period of experimentation and ex- 
plorations as the eventual evolution 
of his career would clearly prove 
He was basically e teacher 3ut the 
lack of educated enbghtenment was 
so illimitable and all-enveloping, 
academic efforts alone, necessarily 
confined as they must remain within 
severely circumcribed vistas, would 
be an unconscionably slow and made 
quate process and would leave the 
V ast majority of the community 
steeped in the gloom of unreason 
and superstition Even among the 
comparatively few in the community 
who could claim to be literate, those 
with an enlightened mind and pro- 
gressive thinking were far rarer 
still A wider field and a broader 
horizon appears to have been the 
constantly desired objective for 
which Ramananda endeavoured to 
reach out even from his earliest 
days m Calcutta 

^ At the same time, however, his 
family responsibilities have been 
growing He had very little addi- 
tional income besides whot the City 


College had been paying him His 
emoluments from the City College 
had, in the meanwhile, increased to 
only Rs 140 per mensem and he was 
finding It difficult to cover his bare 
expenses with the burdens of a grow- 
ing family to support within this 
small amount His preceptor and 
sponsor in the City College, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, felt that 
unless the College were able and 
willing to raise his emoluments, it 
would be difficult to retain his ser- 
vices for the College Unfortunately, 
however, the College authorities, 
in spite of the strongest recommen 
dations from Prof Maitra, would not 
or could not agree to give him a 
further rise It was, therefore, in- 
evitable that Romananda would be 
obliged to look for a more lucrative 
employment elsewhere Soon after, 
he received the offer from the 
Kayastha College of Allahabad for 
the post of itsPnncipal and he decid- 
ed to accept it Thus closed a most 
fruitful decade of sojourn in Calcutta 
for Ramananda These ten years in 
the metropolis may, with reason, be 
considered the most formative period 
of his life His activities during 
this period, many faceted as they 
have been, had already acquired, as 
vve have seen, a prominent journalis- 
tic bias and which may, therefore, 
be said to have very largely deter- 
mined the principal fields of his 
endeavours later on in life 

Allahabad— Teaching and Journalism 
Ramananda left Calcutta m Sep- 
tember, 1895 for Allahabad He had 
paid an earlier visit to the city in 
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1892 when in December ol that >car 
he went there as delegate to the 
annual plenary session of the Indian 
National Congress His boyhood 
friend, Hem Chandra Chalterjec was 
then employed in Allahabad and 
with the former, Eomananda saw 
while on a sight seeing expedition 
the Kayaslha Pathsala, which was 
then a High School and had not yet 
attained the status of a College, for 
the first time It is said that 
Ramananda had then remarked to 
his friend that if this were elevated 
to the status of a College he would 
if given the opportunity, like 
to serve the institution He did not 
of course know then that his wishes 
m this behalf were to be realized a 
few years afterwards 

Even after his arrival in Allaha 
bad Ramananda continued (o carry 
the responsibility of editing and 
producing the Dassi Circumstan 
cial evidence available indicate that 
he resigned his editorship of the 
D.'ssi a year later pos«ibly in Oclo 
her, 1836 Kis successor was Gobinda 
Chandra Guha Rabindranath s cele 
brated monthly magazine Sadham 
discontinued publication in Novem 
ber, 1895 Das«i also ceased publi 
cation two years later — a year after 
Ramananda relinquished responsibi 
hiy— m 1897 Ramananda felt that 
the discontinuance of these two 
periodicals left a gap in the cultural 
and «ocial life of the community 
which needed to be properly filled 
We find that m December 1897 n 
new monthly magazine makmp its 
appearance under Ramananda’a rdi 
toT'liip called the Pndeep Its pub 


lishcr was one Baikuntha Nath Das 
who was possibly also its proprietor, 
although no definite evidence in this 
behalf appears to be available Writ- 
ing later on the event, Rabindranath 
Tagore observed 

“When Ramananda Babu first 
brought out the Pradeep and, a few 
years later, also the Prabasi, his 
courage and achievement filled our 
minds with wonder and admiration 
Heavy in bulk, profusely illusrated, 
varied in its contents, we never 
imagined that such a valuable publi- 
cation could ever be produced in the 
Bengali language ” Writing in the 
foreward to its first issue, Rama- 
nanda observes 

* From a perusal of the notice of 
publication of the PraUcep, the ques 
tion may naturally arise, why 
yet another monthly magazine in 
Bengalee ’ Our answer is that no 
one can claim that there are m 
Bengalee monhly magazines which 
seek to serve all varieties of needs 
and tastes The type of magazine wc 
wish the Pradeep to be is yet not m 
publication in the language That is 
the principal raison de ctre of this 
new publication That does not 
mean that we claim that we would 
do something unprecedented or 
that the PradcCp shall be the best 
magazine ever published m Bengalee 
and that all other existing puhlica 
tions in Beng'ilee will fade into in 
significance m comparison Our 
endeavour however shall be to 
make it something new «>omething 
d.ir«ent m n smnll way and w.lh.n 
Uic Iim.la ot onr .mall ab.litios It 
■tiinht perhap, b,, more spectacular 
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if wewcre'^ohangoutalistoialltht 
subjects that mignt be reckoned as 
ht tor human endeavour and claim 
that we would deal m this periodical 
with all these We do not, ho\\e\er, 
wish to be extra\agant in our claims, 
and are therefore unable to follow 
the traditional methods in this 
behalf ’ 

That Ramananda’s ideals of 
journalism were something different, 
something more significant, was al 
ready amply demonstrated m his 
handling of the publications be was 
earlier associated with E\en in 
such official Church organs of the 
Brahmo Samaj as the Indian Messen. 
gcr and the Dharmabandhu he used 
to frequentl) write about the larger 
social and political problems, the 
problems of education and those of 
the «exes etc In the Dassi which 
was the accredited organ of a service 
society, he used to publish poems 
stories, scientific discussions and a 
variet) of other subjects creating n 
broad and popular cultural platform 
When he launched the Pradeep, he 
set out to enrich it with \'aricl> 
to an extent which was not possible 
withm the comparatively limited 
scope of the publications with which 
he was earlier associated There 
was not a field of human thought 
which would not find space in this 
new magazine It used to be further 
enriched with half-tone illustrations 
never before attempted by anv other 
Bengalee monthly periodical The 
Pradeep also pioneered a wholU 
new field of journalistic endeavour, 
the publication of biographical sket- 
ches of eminent personalities It 


was not only those among the cmin 
ent who were dead and gone whose 
character sketches would be drawn 
on the pages of the Pradeep, but al'o 
among the lung who, by their 
achievements and greatness would 
seem to have deserved public recog 
nition while being also public 
examples, whose biographical 
sketches would be published Thus, 
the editor himself wrote and pub- 
lished short biographical sketches 
on the life of Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, Dr Gopcil Bhandar- 
kar. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, Sardar 
Dayal Singh Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Roy Sir Syed Ahmed, Dr 
R P Paranjpye and others Biogra 
phical sketches authored by other 
writers on the life and work of such 
persons as Ishwar Chandra Vidya 
sagar, M G Ranade, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Mahendra Lai Sirker, 
Dinabandhu Mitra and a host of 
other eminent Indians were also 
published in the columns of the 
PradeCp. Among celebrated inter- 
national personalities, life "ketches 
of Max Mueller, Elizabeth Barret 
Browming John Stuart Mill Tolstoy 
and others used also to be published 
In a word, the Pradeep created such 
an impact on the social <and cultural 
life of the community and put forth 
such a broad platform of endeavour 
and achievement which was entire- 
ly unprecedented in the field of 
Bengalee periodical journalism of 
those daya Eminent persons used 
to be contributors to its columns end 
it appears that it was through the 
Prad®ep that the beginnings of a 
lifelong friendship which was deeply 
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personal as it was publicly and 
nationally fruitful, were occasioned 
between Ramananda and Rabmdra 
Nath Rabmdra Nath was, of 
course, a frequent, if not quite a 
regular contributor to its columns 
Ramananda was, at this tune, the 
Principal of the Koyastha Pathsala' 
College and it was some measure 
of the extraodinary abilities of the 
man that be was able to adequately 
shoulder this very heavj editorial 
responsibility in addition to his 
work for the College 

As in regard to the Pradeep, so 
with the Kayastha College under 
his administration, Ramananda set 
out to achieve something significant 
To him the acme of sound college 
administration was not that the 
prescribed syllabi of studies should 
be strictly conformed to or that the 
students of his college should be able 
to demonstrate significant results at 
the university examinations To him 
the measure of a successful college 
administration was the creation of 
alert and progressive minds and 


find himself frequently In a position 
where the members of the govern- 
ing body of his College were unable 
to appreciate or agree wtth his point 
of view on questions relating to the 
administration of the College In- 
deed, disagreements and frictions 
frequently arose and, but for the 
friendly intervention of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya who had 
then already acquired a measure of 
eminence and leadership in Allaha- 
bad, his connection with the College 
might have been severed much 
earlier, perhaps, than when it actual- 
ly happened Indeed, it was the 
cleavage between his progressive 
and more universalistic out-look 
and the narrow, sectarian and 
mideaval thinking of the members 
of the Collegge Committee, that 
ultimately led to this rupture a 
little over ten years after he first 
took charge of the College 

It has already been mentioned 
that the foundation of the Kayastha 
Pathsala was based upon a generous 
bequest by one Kahprasad Kula 


vigorous characters so that the pro 
ducts of his college were adequately 
equipped to contribute to the evolu 
lion of an ethical and progressive 
society Such an attitude of the 
mind was significantly different 
from the traditional patterns of 
college administrations of those 
days (not much difference in out- 
look in this regard appears yet to 
have been generated even these days 
full seven decades after Ramananda 
first went out to take charge of the 
Kayastha College in Allahabad) and 
it is not surprising that he should 


bhaskar, a member of the Kayastha 
community of Allahabad whose will 


— iuunaing oi a 

periodical magazine devoted to the 
cause of the Kayastha commanitj 
Acconiingly, an Urdu monthlj 
called the Ka, nstha Samachar 
already m publication when Rama, 
tianda first went out to Allahabad 
^ter the College Committee decided 
to issue on English companion of 
to magarme and Ramananda was 

Enoh,r f^Ptoihlhtics This 
English periodical, ato uo,„ed 





Mnnorarm Dcm— wife and helpmeet in the truest sense 
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Kajastha Samachar, was first issued 
under Ramananda’s editorship in 
1899 A year later Ramananda 
lelmqui'hed his responsibilities in 
respect of this magazine as he was 
unable to continue to devote so 
much tune to it without detriment 
to the interests of the College which 
he considered rightly to be his pn 
mery responsibility It is also possi- 
ble that the fact that the magazine 
was mainly dedicated to the cause 
of a narrow caste denomination may 
have influenced his decision in this 
regord Even as a school boy, 
Ramananda had come, when he 
came into his early contacts with 
the ^rahmo Samaj through his 
mathematics teacher, Kuiavi to 
regard caste and other sectarian 
obligations as narrow and retrogres- 
sive Later when he joined the 
Srahmo Samaj after he came to 
Calcutta for his higher university 
education, he became mtimotely 
associated with all the broad social 
programmes of the Samaj Beside^, 
under the tutelage of Pandit Shiva 
rath Shostn he had long ago vowed 
to all within his means to break 
through the narrowing distinctions 
of caste In the circumstances, it 
may well be imagined that he 
could not have felt very hajipy over 
his enforced association in its cdi- 
tonol capacity of a denominational 
magazine of the nature and charac- 
ter of the Kayastha Samachar At 
his own instance, therotore, Sach 
chidonanda Sinha of Patna, who 
was then practising at the Allaha- 
bad High Court Bar, and who was 
known to be ardent spokesman of 
7 


the Kayasthe community, was 
requested to take over its charge 
^chchidananda then became its 
editor m 1900 and had for his assis- 
tant Satish Chandra Banerjee A 
few years later, the KaYaslha 
Samachar under Sachchidananda’s 
editorship was renamed the Hindu- 
sthan RcviCw and as such acquired 
a somewhat broader spectrum 
Ramananda continued to contribute 
articles to the Hmdusthan Review 
for a number of years afterwards 

The Foundation of the “Prahosi” 

Two years after he relinquished 
charge of the Ktyasiha Samachar, 
Ramananda launched hi$ celebrated 
magazine the Prabasi in April, 1902 
He was still m charge of the Kayas 
tha College, but the Pradeep had 
already to discontinue publication a 
few years earlier because Rama- 
nando would not agree to attenuate 
the excellence of the magazine by 
reducing its cost of production He 
was, just then, without any periodi- 
cal in his charge The Prabasi made 
its first appearance with a flourish 
It was only a 40 page affair of which 
«ome 16 pages were given over to 
the reproduction of a number of 
picture in half tones Rabindranath 
haifed the advent of the Prabasi bj 
contributing his celebrated poem, 
olso called Prabasi, to its inaugural 
issue Among other writers to 
this issue were included the poet 
Dcbenra Nath Sen, the » famous 
linguist and savant. Prof Jogesh 
Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi and others 
Rabindranath had then token over 
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charge ot the Banga Darshan the 
pubhcation of which was resumed 
after o few years’ lapse Welcoming 
the advent of the Prabasi in the 
columns of the Banga DMshim, 
Rabindranath writes "Mr Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee has assumed the 
editorial responsibility of this beauti- 
fully produced and illustrated 
magazine Its inauguration has 
been distinguished by the eontribu- 
tions of Poet Debendra Nath Sen 
Deceased Kamalakanta Sharma- of 
Banga Darshan appears to ha\ e been 
reborn outside Bengal We suspect 
that this new Kamalakanta can be 
no other than our powerful poet 
The illustrated essay on the cave 
paintings of Ajanta has been a 
delectable fare 

When Ramananda launched the 
Prabasi his income was very mode- 
rate and his family liabilities were 
already very heavy It was unlikely 
that this new publication would be 
able to pay its own way from the 
beginning of its career and there 
' would, therefore, be some deRcit 
to cover for which he would himself 
be bable Yet he assumed this 
responsibility because he felt that 
unless the editor had proprietory 
rights over his publication, the scope 
for cleavage with the owner would 
always be there His expenence 
while edittmg the Pradeep confirmed 
him m this view of the matters His 
principal supporter in this adventure 
was his fnend, Chmtamom Ghosh, 
proprietor of the Indian Press of 
Allahabad The Prabasi used to be 
printed at his press and the get up 
was so excellent, it was doubtful if 


any of the printing establishments 
of Calcutta could have turned out 
such a well got-up publication 
Unfortunately, the Indian Press was 
unable to maintain its Bengalee 
printing department for long os 
trained compositors became ^ ery 
difficult to obtain m distant Allaha- 
bad The Prabasi made an imme- 
diate impact upon the thinking and 
tastes of the educated Bengalee 
public and it progressively widened 
Its area of interest to cover every 
department of human social, politi- 
cal and cultural endeavour wuth, 
understandably, exceptional empha 
sis upon the national lacla and 
potentialities of our own country 
At the same time his work for 
the Kayastha College was also going 
on with full \igour Although only 
an Intermediate College, it came to 
be regarded under Ramananda 
Babu’s administration as one of the 
most distinguished colleges of the 
United Provinces and one among 
the most progressive institutions 
of the country As already mention 
ed earlier, the trustees of the College 
were not, however, being able to 
accept the progressive precepts of 
the principal in regulating the 
studies of the scholars and the 
administration of the institution 
with a great deal of good grace 
There have been disagreements and 
clea\ ages from time to time and but 
for the friendly intcriention of 
Pandit Medan Mohan Mala\iya 
whose social and intellectual leader- 
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ship in the U P h^d already come 
to be established, Ramananda might 
ha\^ been obliged to lca\e the 
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college much earlier than he actually 
did On the whole, however, his 
influence and his personality were 
such that his public position, m ^ite 
of the occasional disturbances sought 
to be created by the authorities of 
the college, remained undisputed 
and invincible 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Ramanenda’s time and effort® 
were solely monopolized by the 
college and his pubhcation Apart 
from the fact that at this time he 
used also to contribute to a number 
of other journals and periodical, 
and that he compiled, edited and 
publi^ed a few school texts and 
some other books, he was also 
steadily gaimng a progressively 
important place for himself m the 
general intellectual, moral end social 
life of the community among whom 
he lived In the political field, for in 
stance, Ramananda was Malaviyaji’s 
practically sole co-worker for the 
Congress movement in the U P , the 
Nehru family had not yet begun to 
be associated with the political 
movements of the day Ramananda, 
again, was the most indefatigable 
and outspoken missionary for the 
spread of education m U P His 
famous article, published in the 
colums of the Indian People entitled 
the ' Jlurder of the Innocents 
severely cnticised the then lack of 
opportunities in U P. for higher 
education beyond the elementary 
stages, wos reported to have caused 
the deepest stir in both official circles 
and among the public He was, very 
naturally, mainly instrumental in re- 
vnvmg the Brahmo Samaj movement 


in Allahabad , « branch of the Samaj 
was established here as early as 
1868, but its work had become quite 
moribund and even the normal 
weekly prayer meetings had also 
discontinued Ramananda put new 
life into the work of the community 
and later got over Pandit Shivnath 
Shastn to deliver a senes of sermons 
and lectures on the significance of 
the Brahmo Samaj movement, which 
became very popular Ramananda 
was also one of the pioneers in set- 
ting in motion the early prelimma 
ties in organizing the Bengalee 
community resident outside Bengal 
and to help them to keep up the 
pursuit of their own language and 
literature It was on one of the 
occasions when a Bengalee literary 
conference was orgamzed that Rama 
nanda was supposed to have come 
into hjs first personal contact with 
Rabindranath We have already 
seen that the earliest intellectual 
contacts between the two centred 
around the publication of the 
Pradeep” but the two had not yet 
physically met It was on the occa- 
sion of this literary conference that 
the two met for the first time and 
which culminated into a hfe-long 
friendship which was as deeply per 
sonal as it was publicly fruitful 

Considerations of space forbid 
going into greater details about the 
many faceted activities dunng his 
more than a decade of sojourn m 
Allahabad But it would be wrong 
not fo mention et least in passing 
that here, for the first time, he had 
mode certain friendships which were 
destined to play nationally important 
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roles In the progressive unfolding 
histor>' of the times Mention has 
alreadj been made of the deep per- 
sonal friendship between Bamananda 
and Mala\i>aji, a relationship which 
was founded on mutual respect and 
admiration for each other’s qualities 
and personality Another \er) im- 
portant friendship was that between 
him and Major Baman Das Basu a 
retired member of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, who has left a large 
volume of recorded research work 
for the nation It was mainly at th" 
instance of Bamananda that Major 
Basu took up reasearches into cer- 
tain periods of modem Indian 
history and the results of which 
were embodied m a series of publi 
cations all brought out bj Rama 
nanda m progressue stages Any 
study of the early Indo-Btilish 
history would it would be readily 
conceded to day remain incomplete 
unless frequent references were 
made to Major Basu’s monumental 
work, The Rise of The Christian 
Power m India The history of the 
introduction of English education in 
the country would, likewise, remain 
deeply uninformed if one faded to 
study another stupendous work by 
the same author called “Education 
Under The East India Company 
These and several other publications 
were all originally inspired by and 
later brought out mto print b> 
Bamanonda Chatterjee It is easy to 
conceive that such publications were 
not likely to have any popular pubhc 
demand and large and voluminous 
as they were, the cost of publication 
was also condideroble at the same 


time These were considerations 
which did not deter Bamananda from 
undertaking their publication simply 
because he considered them worth- 
while records of a \ery important 
period of the country’s history m res- 
pect of some of the most important 
of their facets Another important 
Allahabad friendship of Bamananda 
was that with the late CY Chinta- 
moni who became later quite cele- 
brated QS the Editor of the Leader 
Chmtamoni first came out to Allaha- 
bad to take charge of the journal 
Indian People started a year earlier 
by the late Dr Sachchidananda 
Sinha Bamananda himself was a 
regular writer to its columns and its 
first editor was the late Nagendra 
Nath Gupta When Chintamom first 
took o\er charge of the paper, he 
was yet a callow youth with not a 
great deal of experience to guide his 
handling of the responsibility He 
was neighbour of Bamananda and 
used to be a constant visitor to his 
house, discussing the \arious aspects 
of a journalist’s duties and respon- 
sibilities In a sense he had his real 
grounding m the art and science of 
journalism at the hands of Rama- 
nanda and eventually came to be 
known os among the foremost journ- 
alists of the country in later years 
It should be underlined in this 
context that when he inaugurated 
the ’Prabasi” Bamananda had not yet 
Uken up journalism as his sole or 
even his principal means of liveli- 
hood On the contrary, it was dur- 
ing the earlier years of its publica- 
tion \ery definitely a liabilitv rather 
than being an asset In the financial 
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sense of the term Nor did he ha\»‘ 
'o much idle tune on his hands that 
he could possibl) have entered into 
this new field of ad\ enture simpl) to 
while away his tune We have 
alread) seen the manj fields of public 
actuity m which he was intimateK 
associated {Besides, he had his 
college to administer which was in 
itself, quite a whole time job It 
can be presumed, therefore that 
in spite of the financial hability that 
the enterprise might invoUe, Rama 
nanda conceived of and organized the 
publication of the Prabasi because 
in Its columns, he felt, would be 
aiailabfe the opportunity and the 
scope for self expression the need for 
which It would seem was of the 
very breath of his life Even much 
earlier when he was yet a strugg 
ling student in Calcutta, we have 
found him assuming onerous but 
entirely honorarj journalistic res 
ponsibibties on a number of news 
papers and periodicals at the 
same tune The old old saying 
that *‘Man does not live bj 
bread olone" appears largely to haxe 
been robbed of its true significance 
in the crumbling values of the 
present-day life But with Rama 
nanda this saying applied with an 
appositeness hardly comparable wnth 
most other similar instances He 
Worked for his bread, as he had to 
But he needed something more be 
side bread alone His work in other 
nelds of endea\our than his respon 
stbiliUcs in the College prowded him 
with this something else We ha\e 
already seen that when he assumed 
the editorial responsibilities of the 
Pradeep how scnously he went out 
to mak6 of his new enterprise some 


thing different, something worth 
while something which had no pre 
cedant m the field of the then 
Bengalee periodical journalism 
Judging by the contents of the 
volumes of the Pradeep one is amaz 
ed ^)y the sweep of its horizon under 
Raihananda's editorship, something 
which does not appear to have ever 
been attempted before in this 
country Within the little more than 
two years this periodical kept on 
publishing under his editorship it 
matjesuch an impact on the cultural 
social and intellectual life of the 
Bengalee community , that no 
■Beqga/ee home with any pretensions 
to educated and cultured back 
ground could afford to go on without 
ats monthly copy of the magazine 

inner man m Ramananda it be 
came immediately obvious craved 
c'ciiression which the printed page 
alope could afford him But the 
inevitable conflict of views between 
the financial interests of the proprie- 
tor and the constant endeavours of 
the editor to progressively achieve 
greater degrees of excellence for his 
publication, no matter what it might 
cost m financial terms, ultimately 
led to a trogic determmation of this 
assignment From evidence avail 
able It appears that Nalim Kanto 
Gupia assumed the editorship of the 
Fradeep after Ramananda But the 
pubbcation does not appear to have 
survived for very much over a year 
longer after Ramananda relinquish 
cd charge of its editorship 

For some two yeers after giving 
up the PradeCp Ramananda does not 
appear to have taken over any new 
editorial responsibility except for 
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that of the Kayaatha Samachar be- 
tween the sears 1899 and 1900 In 
the meanwhile he had been giving 
his thought and labours to the or- 
ganization of the pengalee commu- 
nity outside Bengal for purposes of 
common literary pursuits This svos 
not inspired by any narrow parochial 
outlooli Bamananda’s entire life 
and endeavours bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the wide universalism of his 
thinking and motivotions and it is 
inconceivable that he would lend 
himself to something that were even 
remotely parochial in its outlook and 
content But he realized with a 
clarity which, perhaps, very few 
among the English-educated commu- 
nity of Indians of those days did 
that no one could find fulfilment 
except through the language which 
one had imbibed with one’s mothers 
milk Many of the Bengalee fami- 
lies resident outside Bengal--and 
Tj p had on especially large 
contingent of them-had h«'= 

With the language and literature of 
their own people The result was 
rather unfortunate They could sel- 
dom become fully integrated into 
the life of the local community 
while, at the same time, they re- 
mained virjually aliens to thmr own 
people Ramonanda coming to 
Allahabad' fresh from Bengal had 
none of the acquired" inhibitions of 
the Bengali community He was 
accepted by and integrated into the 
local community of the educated 
and the intellectual without the least 
difficulties , and they comprised 
people from many different parts 
of India speaking different langu- 


ages and with often different habits 
and mudes of living With the natural 
sensitiveness of an imaginative 
nature, he appreciated the unfortu- 
nate predicament of the local 
(Bengalee community who were like 
a ship without a rudder, carrying on 
a humdrum existence without any 
sense ot purpose or direction It was, 
perhaps, mainly this lack among the 
Bengalee residents outside Bengal 
that gave him his initial impetus to 
launch the Ptabasi But his experi- 
ences with the Pradeep made him 
wury of the dangers ot functioning 
as editor of some one else’s maga- 
zine and decided to brave the peril* 
ot financial losses by doing so entire 
ly on his own 

But the Prabasi as he conceived 
it, could not have a narrow platform 
ppjicerncd only with the life of the 
Bengalee community whether resid- 
ent in or outside Bengal It had to 
have a far more universal platform 
concerned with life as a whole in all 
Its aspects end departments of ende- 
avour He rightly felt that any 
community could work for its own 
fulfilment and consummation by 
sharing m this broader and univer- 
sal life That is why starting as the 
Prabssi did as the expression of a 
hoby of its founder and not as an 
instrument of a professional objec- 
tive, there was nothing amateurish or 
slip shod about its publicaion or con- 
tents even from the very beginning 
of its inception The printing, as 
already mentioned, had to be excel- 
lent , there had to be illustrations of 
quality, and the contents had also to 
keep pace by being wholesome and 
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purposeful , above all, the publica- 
tion had to comprehend life as a 
whole in qU the varied departments 
of human endeavour Such a pubh 
cation, m those days, was not eas> to 
maintain , there were so man) lacks 
m technical amenities Thanks to 
the Indian Press and Pamanandas 
close intimacy with its proprietor 
printing was, indeed excellent But 
very soon a crisis aro«e because the 
Indian Press was obliged to clo'e 
down Its pengalee printing depart- 
ment for lack of trained Bengalee 
compositors m distant Allahabad 
The techniques of coloured reproduc 
tion of pictures was yet in its infanc) 
and illustrations had to suit the 
available amenities in this behalf 
As a matter of fact soon after the 
Prabasi started publication arrange- 
ments had to be made for its print 
ing m Calcutta and for many years 
until Eamananda came back to 
Calcutta with his pubhcation m 
1908 the Prabasi used to be printed 
m the then well known Kuntalin 
Press 

The Prabasi, as already mention- 
ed, was inaugurated with the turn 
of the century in April, 1901 During 
the five years since its mauguration 
when Ramananda contmued to work 
also as Principal of the Kayastha 
Pathsala, it came to acquire a status 
and a reputation in the cultural and 
intellectual life of the Bengalee 
reading commumty all o\er the 
country which was not merelv 
unprecedented in the history of 
Bengalee 'periodical publications 
but which aUo, ot the same time 
remained wholly unrivalled for 


many decades afterwards It set a 
standard of excellence m intellectual 
and cultural endeavour which even 
the more famous literary periodicals 
of those days like, for instance, tne 
Bharati or the Banga Darshan in its 
revived phase were unable to attain 
in the broad sweep of its contents 
It IS no doubt true that the Bharati 
and the*Banga Darshan, both for a 
while edited by Poet Rabindranath 
himself, attained a quality of bteran 
excellence which was truly unique 
but these were literary magazine 
within the comparatively limited 
sen«e of the term, while the Prabasi 
pitched Its endeavours on a much 
more comprehensive and wider 
sweep Laterature and art were, no 
doubt, one of the principal subjects 
of discussion in its columns , but it 
contained much more,— economics 
and politics, education and culture 
industry and arts and crafts, scienti- 
fic research and commercial enter- 
prise,— m fact all that constituted 
life m its broadest end most compre 
hensive sense, were all subjects in 
which the Prabasi was deeply 
interested and endeavoured to lead 
discussions which were both reabs 
tic and purposive It should be 
acknowledged in this connection 
that Ramananda Chatterjee was the 
very first among our joufhabsts in 
this country who reahsed the value 
of art in the cultural and intellectual 
development of society and from 
the very first the Prabasi made it 
an invanable rule to feature the 
work of those of our artists whose 
productions were considered by it to 
be wtorthwhile Reproductions, 
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especially in colour were difficult 
and expensive, and the Prahasi was 
not an allluent institution Neverthe- 
less these would he there in every 
issue at the magazine and which did 
not a little to tram the minds and 
the sense of the pengalee readers to 
gradually acquire a sense of judg 
ment of the inherent qualities of 
artistic creations and promote an 
oppreciation of them In the 
very inaugural issue of the 
Prahasi we thus find a very 
thoughtful and Illustrated articl^n 
the cave paintings of Ajanta This 
was entirely a new departure in 
Bengalee periodical journalism and 
created quite a sensation m the 
literary and intellectual circles of 
the country as would he evident 
from the very appreciative comments 
on this article by Rabindranath in 
the columns of the BauEa Daishan 
which in Its new and revived phase 
he had then been editing 


which acquired an inereasingly 
broader sweep as the years went by, 
—was to take the Bengalee-reading 
intellectual out of the narrow 
vrooves of parochialism in thinking 
and expression and awaken him in 
the wider field of an integrated 
national life comprising the Indian 
people as a whole The Prahasi 
therefore, easily acquired a national 
status which no other magazine 
published m a regional language 
could claim either then or later 


The Modern Review 

It was no wonder that the 
Ttabasi even at its earlier stages 
came to be recognized es something 
new and quite distinctive m the field 
of Bengalee periodical journalism 
and that all the eminent intellectuals 
among the Bengalee reading com 
mumty should endeavour to find 
space for their writings in i«s 
columns It would, however, be 
both wrong and unfair to suppose 
that although the language of its 
expression was Bengali it grew up 
as a narrow parochial journal One 
of the most eminent contributions 
of the Prahasi m those days — a fact 


One of the tragedies of journal 
istic endeavours in this country has 
always been that unless backed by 
large financial resources or power- 
ful commercial or official influence, 
they are seldom able to pay their 
own way The Prabasi was no 
exception to this general trend and 
ollhough It came to be recognized 
and prized as something distinctive 
and apart m Bengalee periodical 
journalism even from the very first 
day of its inception it remained a 
losing enterprise so far as ite 
finances were concerned Thus, even 
five years after its inauguration, that 
is in 1906, the Prahasi was still in 
deficit and had a small accumulation 
of debts One of the principal rea- 
*:ons for this state of the Prabasi’s 
finances was undoubtedly that 
Ramananda never agreed nor 
endeavoured to suit the production 
costs of the magazine to its financial 
resources or revenues and, thereby, 
cut down the contents to conform 
to the size of its revenues 

It was about this time that his 
periodic cleavages and disagreements 




Youngest son Prasad — whose 
death at a very tender age nipped a 
promising career ih the bud 


■ pi/U' 




Bldcsi son Kedarnath — whose 
sudden passing awoy a few days ago 
removed a remarkable figure from 
Calcutta's circles of intell ectual 
j elite— and the joungest dait^tcr. I 
iSita Devi, in 'their childhood , 
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especially in colour were difficult 
and expensive, and the Prahasi was 
not an effluent institution Neverthe- 
less these would be there in every 
issue of the magazine and which did 
not a to tram the minds and 
the sense of the (Bengalee readers to 
gradually acquire a sense of judg- 
ment of the inherent qualities of 
artistic creations and promote an 
appreciation of them In the 
very inaugural issue of the 
PrabasI we thus find a very 
thoughtful and illustrated article on 
the cave paintings of Ajanta This 
was entirely a new departure in 
Bengalee periodical journalism and 
created quite a sensation m the 
literary and intellectual circles of 
the country as would he evident 
from the very appreciative comments 
on this crude by Rabindranath m 
the columns of the Banga Darshan 
which in its new and revived phase, 
he had then been editing 

The Modern Review 

It was no wonder that the 
Prabasi even at its earlier stages 
came to be recognized es something 
new and quite distinctive in the field 
of Bengalee periodical journalism 
and that all the eminent intellectuals 

munity should endeavour to find 
space for their ^v^lt^ngs m its 
columns It would, houever, be 
both wrong and unfair to suppose 
that although the language of its 
expression was Bengali, it grew up 
as a narrow parochial journal One 
of the most eminent contributions 
of the Prabasi in those days, — a fact 


which acquired an increasingly 
broader sweep as the years went by, 
—was to take the Bengalee-reading 
intellectual out of the narrow 
grooves of parochiclism in thinking 
and expression and awaken him in 
the wider field of an integrated 
national life comprising the Indian 
people as e whole The Prabasi, 
therefore, easily ccquired a national 
status which no other magazine 
published in a regional language 
could claim either then or later 

One of the tragedies of journal- 
istic endeavours in this country has 
always been that unless backed by 
large financial resources or power- 
ful commercial or otficia! influence, 
they are seldom able to pay their 
own way The Prabasi was no 
exception to this general trend and 
although It came to be recognized 
and prized as something distinctive 
and apart m Bengalee periodical 
journalism even from the very first 
day of its inception it remained a 
losing enterprise so far as iN 
finances were concerned Thus, even 
five years after its inauguration, that 
IS in 1906, the Prabasi was still in 
deficit and had a small accumulation 
of debts One of the principal rea- 
£<ic this sAate <j£ tb* 
finances was undoubtedly that 
Ramananda never agreed nor 
endeavoured fo suit the production 
costs of the magazine to its financial 
resources or revenues and, thereby, 
cut down the contents to conform 
to the size of its revenues 

It was about this time that his 
periodic cleavages and disagreements 




Uamanando and the great French 
‘avant M Remain Rolland 


Ramananda with the Remain 
Rolbnd famih in France 
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with the lru$lees o! his College which, pte 
Mously, had often been ironed out by 
the friendly inter%enlion of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mala\ija, came to a head He was 
already a little disgusted ivith the reac 
tionary altitudes of the«e gentlemen and 
was gradually making up his mind to 
end this constant annoyance by resigning 
his appoilment in the College This fresh 
bout of disagreements confirmed 
him in his determination and, in spite of 
the coun'eU of moderation hy Pandit 
Alalaviya and other friends, he final}} re 
signed lus appointment He had then 
practically no other 'ource of income ei 
cept what he earned from the College, 
but his family responsibilities had grown 
more burdensome It would have been 
quite easy for him to fmd another «tmilar 
appointment in any other college with the 
reputation for both ability and probity 
that he had acquired in the educational 
field of the United Provinces during hu 
decade of connection with this College 
His choice however was rather a limited 
one in this field as most other colleges 
were either owmed or financially «up 
ported by the Go> eminent and to accept 
a job in such a college would, he felt be 
tantamount to a repudiation of his adole 
scent \ow that he would never «er\e Under 
the alien Bnti<h Government o! the coun 
try His friiends became concerned and 
Chintanioni Cho<e tlie intrepid founder 
and sole proprietor of the Indian Press, 
wlio had long been conteinplating rv 
panding the publications department of 
his press, sent him a tempting offer to 
take over the responsibilities of this dc 
partmenl of his business To most other 
men such an offer at such a juncture, and 
having especial regard to the fact that 
the emoluments offered were far larger 
than what he had been earning from the 
Kayastha Palbsala or eien what any other 
similar institution would normally offer 
m tho'e days, would, perhaps, be regard 


ed as an answer to a prayer Chmtamoni 
Ghosh was a shrewd business man and an 
able judge of character and his offer 
tuned for tins juncture though it was, was 
not entirely disinferestdi He was well 
aware of the abilities of Ramananda as 
a publisher and an editor and he also 
tuuahzed the future prospects of an 
ably conducted publishing hou e But 
Ramananda had already in his owm mind 
decided what he would do for a career in 
the future and that did not fit in with the 
scheme of Chintamoni’s offer to liiraself 
U Is al o possible that he may bate felt 
that coming as it did in the wake of his 
resignation from the kayastlia Pillisala, 
the offer was inspired more by friendly 
concern for his immediate family respon 
sibiliies than by those of a matter of fact 
business deal ^liatever the considrations 
involved might have been, Ramananda 
gratefully but ^rmly refused the offer and 
made known his intention of widening 
the sphere of his current journalistic en 
deavonrs by launching a fre«h monthly 
magazine, this umc in English, to enable 
him to cater for a truly national elientale 
It is easy to conceive now at this 
distance from those early years of the 
current century that such a decision could 
not have been lightly taken Ramananda 
was a man who never shirked his ohliga 
tions whether they be to his family for 
whose maintenance he ivas responsible, 
nor to others The prospects of a journal 
istic career as a whole time .orofesjional 
enlerpnse were yet wholly unknown and 
largelyr uncertain There were no estab 
lished past traditions in this field And 
yet he had something to give to his people 
and to the world which he could only 
successfully bestow through the columns 
of a magazine such as he had conceived 
There is no doubt there v\ere examples of 
powerful and financially successful peno 
dical journalism of a standing of several 
cenlunes in England But conditions in 
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llie !wo swriElJcs, in England ami India 
differed fundamentally, and il \vas not 
possible to predicate the success of an 
enterprise m sueb wholly different envT 
ronments All these unccrlamties and 
doubts notwithstanding Tlamananda held 
steadfast to his decision to launch out 
)el another periodical journal He pro 
ball) estimated that since the need for 
such a journal as he had in mind was 
obviousl) there, and if he were able to 
present to the educated Indian commu 
nit) somelbing lliat would cater to the 
criving for a broader and more fulfilling 
trends towards a modem progres«ive life 
it would be bound, eventually to be 
accepted b) the community If his speu 
lations m this behalf prosed to be correct 
It should while endowing him with the 
means to carr) out the mi«sion he had in 
mmd also yield in course of lime, 
a reasonable reienue to enable him to di$ 
charge his financial obligations lo hi« 
family and others 

That Ramananda ivas not an unrealis 
tic dre-imer m his expectations m this 
regard has been amply proved by the 
success he was able to make of both his 
journals not merely intellectusll) and cui 
turally, but also financially at the same 
time What is of the greatest significance 
in ibis connection is the indisputable fact 
that be never for a moment allowed his 
journals to fall short of the high stan 
dards he ha I set for them both as regard* 
eir comVmV as wirA' as m fAerr gef op ana’ 
production Above all he maintained a 
spirit of independence throughout which 
although it caused 'cnous trouble from 
time to time a1 o earned distinction and 
respect for his journals among intellec 
luals m ibis counlr) and abroad Pama 
nanda, either as the distmgu^ed journal 
isl or as an individual never pandered lo 
popular tastes He was among tho*e rare 
individuals m anj country and m an) 


jnriiKl of iiistor), who have been creators 
of tastes and opinions 

Thus, we find in the very inaugural 
i«8Uc of the Modern Reum, the opening 
article was an erudite discu*sion b) Prof 
knox Johnson of Allahabad on ‘ Indian 
Readers and European Literature ” In 
subsequent i«sues soon after, we find Si«ter 
Nnedita writing a very learned monthlj 
senes on the value of art m education 
while at the same time carrying out a 
factual study on the causes and cure of 
the recurring famines m Bengal ^pace 
would not permit a fuller discussion of 
the distinctive character of the contnbu 
tion* that distingui«hed the contents of 
the Modern Rett lu from its very incep 
lion from month to month But it would 
be unfair if special mention were not 
made of the fact that the inaugural issue 
of the magazine in January 1907, was 
e«pecially advanced to coincide with the 
liming of the annual plenary lesBion of 
the Indian National Congress held in Cal 
culta in December, KOo It may be re 
called that the late Dadabhai Naoroji was 
the President of the Congress that year 
and mo*l appropriately the Modern Re 
tteu) earned on rvliaustive biographical 
note on Naorojis life and viork. as well 
as a very interesting narrative of the his 
lory and physical characteristics of the 
city of Calcutta as it was the venue of the 
Congress session both v rilten by the 
Editor hinvelf Tin* would demonstrate 
how very keenly the Editor was abo in 
lercslerf in the course of our political deve 
lopment which to him was a very funda 
mental aspect of progressive fife m the 
country 

It was not long after the Modern 
Review commenced publication in AIK 
habad m January 1907 that Ramananda 
had to liegm to face trouble with the 
official authoniies of the United Pro 
wnces These were the days followin" the 
Porlilion of Bengal and the- Swadeshi 
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Mo^cmcnt and people \\cre gradually 
beginning to «Jied their unlioly fear of the 
BnU«h Go\erninent and their pouer The 
authorities %\cre beginning to punue a 
cout«e of increasing reprf«sion, especially 
of the neivspaper pre«s "ith a mcw Io 
the suppression of independent opinion 
and the critici«m of aulhotilj But this, 
instead of moderating their siewa in 
faiour of the Goicmmcnt, only sened Io 
harden their opinions Although the 
Modern ReiuKV ivas only an infant llien, 
U contributed its quota to this spate ol 
criticism of the Goiernmenl and ibeir 
policies uitli especial forcefulness The 
Government naturally did not like this 
and were looking out for a suitable pre 
teM in order to be able to suppress its 
\ieivs T^hcn the famous Liberal Leader, 
Lord Morley succeeded to the office of the 
Secretary of State for India in the 
Government of Britain he appeared to 
have uholly <}ied all his former liberal 
views We find the ^fod«rn Review 
editonall) commenting in one of its 
issues in 1908 that ‘The transformation 
of Dr Jekyll of R L Stevenson's famous 
•tory was not more complete than tliat 
of Morley the political philosopher, and 
his entire change of front when called 
upon to practise what he had so 
eloquently preached, furnishes a most 
remarkable, though infinitely sad lUus 
traiion of the limitations of human 
nature ” It was not long after that the 
TJ P Government were able to cook up 
the meces'ary preteal for taking what, in 
their view, was considered to be suitable 
action against the critical and independent 
views being expressed by the Modern 
Revieu and an order ivas served on ihc 
Editor that he would not be permilled 
to continue Co publish the Magazine ■from 
Allahabad. 

After having been resident in 
Alhhabad for more than ten long years, 
it had grown to be a teal hotne to 


Ramaitaiida and Ins fanulv members 
Besides, it was in Allahabad that he 
first ventured out into the field of enter 
pri«e which was prove to be his real voca 
tion ui life He had abo grown to be an 
important part of the wider public life 
of the city and there were hardly any 
intelleclual or cultural activities m the 
place with which he was not intimately 
connected m some way or other 
iVaturally abo he had made extensive 
and lasting friendships here It would 
inevitably be a great wrench for him 
to liavc to leave all this after his long 
•ojourn in the citj But the alternative 
to him was even more devastating Tlie 
mi««ion m life to which he hod 
dedicated himself could only be «ucces5 
fully and fruitfully pursued through the 
coloumns of the Modern Rmetv and tlie 
Prabast To cea^e publication of the 
Modern Retteiv would rob him of the 
most important of his two instruments of 
public enlightenment and vvould corres 
pondingly rob him of far more than one 
half of his own u*efulne<s But what was 
also not entirely impossible was that even 
tually the Government might come to 
regard the Probasi with the same mea«ure 
of disfavour and orler its discontinuance 
This was a po««ihlily which Ranvananda 
was not prepared to put up with and, 
rather than be robbed of the«e nio«l 
valuable instruments of his public ex 
pression he decided to move out from 
Allahabad and continue to publi'h Ins 
magazines from Calcutta 

Dacl in Calcutta 

This, It would appear, was something 
of B blesing in disguise Allahabad, no 
doubt, was the ino*t improtant city of 
Nortiiern India of those days But as a 
representative centre of Indian social, 
cultural and political movements, Calcutta 
was the very metropolis of the Indian 
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subcontinent llic sliilling of the \cnue 
of tbe publication of tbc<e two journals to 
Calcutta would, therefore, natural!) l/nag 
witlim much cosier reach of its editor 
connections and facilities which it would 
be comparatively more didicult to mam 
tarn and obtain from distant Allahabad 
It diould not, however, be supposed that 
while the Modern Review was being 
published from Allaliabad, its quality 
was in any sense inferior in its contents 
or Its profuse illustrations Thus we 
find Sbri Aurobinda commenting m ibe 
columns of his Bande Jllafarom “It is no 
exaggeration to «ay that the Modern 
Review has introduced a new feature in 
our magazine literature Its wealth of 
illustration is really wonderful and it 
•pends It for the benefit of its readers 
with a lavish profusion which is really 
oriental « Dut its wealth of illus 

trations pales before its wealth of articles 
And no wonder even European writers 
are coming forward to contribute lo this 
magazines ” I 

Tbe JVofJd and the A eiu Dispensation 
commented Tbe Prabasi by its cheap 
ness the profu«eness of its illustrations 
and its interesting articles, has found a 
ready welcome in thousands of Bengali 
homes where it is now a household 
necessity The Pmbasi was a 

delightful surprise lo us, but 
surprise is this Modern Rettew ’ 

After only the first two issues of the 
Modern Review had been published the 
Z.ig/if of London commented ‘ We ore 
certainly surprised to see them We have 
Tiothing in England more important look 
ing more enterprising and more «cnous *’ 
But to ketp up such a high standard 
of publication called for tlie utilization 
of diverse resources, both intellectual and 
technical, which were certainly far more 
abundantly available in the metropolis 
of Calculti It IS therefore, lint wc aiy 
tint ihe order of cMcrnment from the 


United Provinces served on Slui Rama 
nanda Chatterjee by the U P Govern 
ment, would be regarded as something of 
a blessing in disguise Nevertheless, to 
have to leave Allahabad where Ramaiianda 
bad spent the most formative years of his 
life, and where he had made «uch close 
friends many of whom had grown into 
tbe very texture of his life and work, 
must have been a severe wrench To 
his elder children who had grown up 
there — KedarnatJi wa^s due to sit for Jus 
matriculation examinations when Rama 
nanda had to leave Allahabad— must 
have fell more like banishment from 
their real home There was al*o the 
inevitable dislocation m the schedufir of 
tbe publication of his magazines that 
this migration must have involved, at 
least m some measure Above all (here 
was also the inevitable change in the 
conditions of living that was wholly 
unatoilable 

On his return to Calcutta Ramananda 
again became actively associated with the 
work of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj He 
was elected a member of the executive 
comiijitlec of the Samaj every year 
belvveen 1909 and 1921 and assumed the 
oDke of its general secretary for a *hort 
Vvhile m 1910 In 1922 he was elected 
President lie made Ins home in a tiny 
house adjoining the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj hall one room of which was «et 
opart as the office of his magazines His 
magazines had not yet it tnu«t be re 
membered begun to yield a revenue 
surplus and they had lo be conducted 
with the strictest economy During the 
second year of the publication of the 
Modern Renew Ramananda observed 
‘We lost heavily during the first year, 
and the prospects are only a Ittle better 
this year And such is the financial 
wndition of the most widely circulated 
iIlustrMed Fnghsh review m India even 
fbough Its propnctoKum-editor mmaget 
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IS lionorar}, mo«t oI the contnLutois are 
honorary, all the Indian artists allow 
their paintings to be reproduced without 
an) payment and the editor has not 
engaged a single literary a««istant to help 
him Ail tins does not mean that we are 
bealcn We are determined to succeed 
and, God willing shall succeed ** 

£\en after shifting to Calcutta con 
ditions remained similar for many years 
and except for a dependent relalne whom 
Ramananda had trained to assist him in 
the office worh and lus wife Shreemati 
Manoraraa Dcm looking after the accounts 
— a chore she continued to carry for years 
esen after both the Prahaji and the 
Modern heuetv had begun to yield in 
crea'ing rcsenue surpluses — Ramananda 
alone earned the entire responsibility of 
his magazines from reading selecting and 
editing contributions for publication 
writing his own editorial notes ami 
fre<]uenlly, also special articles on a 
NBnely of subject* down to reading the 
proofs and packing them for poslinc 
when (hey were out from the printing 
press 

It was in 1912 that he decide I to 
u«c the Srahtno Mi*«ion Press for 
printing his journals Tins was a scry 
small press originally organized by 
Pandit Shiianantli Shaslri and made a 
gift of to the Sadharan Bralio Samaj 
Its principal work con«isled of printing 
the two %ery «rnall weekly organs of the 
Rral mo Samaj in English and Bengali 
te«i>ecti\ely and to print occasional 
notices and other items related to the 
0 Immi'lralion of the Sammaj No one 
could imagine that such a small ] iinlmg 
e<tal h«hment would I*e able to ad< 
(juatcly cope with the xolume of work 
related to the publication of the Modern 
Ret lew and the Proton Cut s nee the 
press was located almost on his osro 
door steps an ) mainly lieemse such 
woik would enable llie press to earn a 


menue surplus for the Bratimo Samaj, 
Raoianancla decided that if he maintained 
a strict Mgil on its work schedules it 
would be possible to get Ins journals 
printed here For the next decade and a 
half both the Probosi and the Modern 
Retteio were printed at tins press and 
was able to delner them on the dot 
This of course meant a great deal of 
additional work for Ramananda who 
while getting Ins magazines printed liere 
had Mrtually to assume complete control 
oxer Us management This led to a 
regime of prosperity for the press *0 that 
It was able to add to Us own equipments 
xvithout raising any fresh capital and 
xxhich enabled mainly under h s own 
initiatixe and supervision (he dexelop 
menl of a publicalons department of the 
press Such xaluable books as Shixanath 
Shastn # autobiography tlie aecond 
xolume of Ins History of (he Braitmo 
Samaj and other similar works were 
printi^ at tins press and published under 
the aegis of the Drahmo Samaj In 
addition the Praba*t organization had 
also begun in the meanwhile to organize 
a regular book publications dixision and 
mo»t of the books published by it during 
this time including Ramananda s cele 
braled work “Towards Home Rule” xicre 
also all printed at tins press It was 
not until (he Prohast had established its 
own printing press initially at 91 Upper 
Circular Road Calcutta and xxhich was 
later shifted to 120/2 Upper Circular 
Road (later re named Acharya Rraphulla 
Chandra Road) that the work of print 
ing the Prahati and the Modern Reeeew 
was will drawn from tlie Brahmo Mi««ion 
Press It still continues to function and 
issue occasional publications as a depart 
ment of the Sadharan Drahmo Samaj 
organization, but the period of prosperity 
that it ha ] passed through under Rama 
nandas careful husbanl ng of its resources 
anl the maximal utilization of its equip- 
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mcnls, oppcars now to liavc pa««eJ lor 
e\’cr 

It has been already mentioned lliat 
even as early as when he was editing ihe 
Pradeep and later when publi«hmg the 
Prabasi and the Modern Review Rama 
nanda not merely pioneered the la*hion 
ol reproducing original paintings of our 
Indian artists in colour, but made them a 
regular feature o! lhe«e publications He 
had a keen appreciation of all that was 
artistic and beautiful and a true a«sc<s 
nienl of llicir value as only a trained cono 
isseur would be expected to po«se«3 
Devipiasad Roy Chowdliury tells the very 
interesting but little known story that 
when as a boy he took several of his early 
e««ajs In painting to Ramananda with a 
view to their acceptance for publication m 
the Prabasi and the Modern Renew, he 
was put through such a «earching and 
severe catechism as regards their values 
oranization of perspective and other simi 
lar features of painting that Deviprasad 
untutored m the techniques of his art as 
he then was had to return rather crest 
fallen with none of his pictures offered 
for publication being accepted at that 
stage Devijiro<ad acknowledges that it 
was this *evcre but kindly and vveHinten 
tioned trouncing that he had received at 
the bands of tins great editor that made 
bis realize the e«sential need for training 
and preliminary apprenticeship under an 
established artist and which, primarily 
enabled him to develop his talents as the 
great artist that he had eventuaffy proved 
hirn'clf to be It 19 significant that later 
on in course of tune wlien Deyipra«a3 had 
really proved his talents as a trained and 
well organized painter, that Ramanvndv 
bad published a large number of his 
pamlmgs In both liia Prabasi and the 
Modern Rettew It may le said without 
the least Apprehension of 1 eing contra 
ihcted tint Raminandn Ins I, pen irnon" 
lire very first among our noted {ouriialisls 


in tins country, who recognized the value 
of art in the effort to develop a full, pro 
gressive and innately cultured social life 
in the community Indeed it is doubtful 
that except for the few specalized art 
journals which had appeared from tune 
to time on tlie public scene and which, 
unhappily, never survived for long, jf 
there lias been any other cultural magazine 
in the country, vvElch has given art that 
place of distinction and honour in the 
sclieme of the publication in its entirety 
as the Prabasi and Modern Review bad 
done throughout their periods of puUi 
cation It was not easy to do so When 
in Allahabad, there was no means of 
getting colour blocks made there Indeed, 
the art of colour reproductions was only 
then being newly developed under the 
pioneering efforts of Uic late Upendra 
Ki*hore Ray in Calcutta They were also 
very expnsive The Prabasi and later, 
Ihe Modern Review were being published 
under considerable revenue deficits 
Neverlhflss, Ramananda would not bring 
out even one single i«sue of his journal 
without It containing a coloured repro 
(luction of the work of a talented artist 
This net merely added to the interest of 
the pullication but what was far more 
important, this enabled the artist, the value 
of who«e vrork has never had before any 
public recognition, to gradually obtain an 
interested public audience ^Tiai the 
Indian artist of to day owes for his pre 
sent status in the educated community of 
the country to the sen<=e of organization of 
his magazines by Ramananda is a fact 
which «)»ouId be gratefully acknowledged 
and Tcmembercd by him 

Truly, in the cultural dcvelopmcnlof 
the country and her dealings with the 
outside world, lire period corresponding 
vvilh lire publication of the Modern 
Aetnu under Rnmananda’s editorial 
^•dznee rrny he evUed tire ngc of the 
Modern Reuew when the liiMory -of the 
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period eventually comes to be compiled m 
its corret perspective There has not been 
anj field of human endeaiour which the 
Modern Reueto has not featured with a 
measure of objeclivit} and purposefulness 
and, above all, a «en«c of direction, which 
15 rarely to be met in an) similar other 
periodical publication m this counlr) 
and abroad The un\ersali«iti of the 
Modern Retietv, in broad perspective, can 
now be recognued to have been the most 
outstanding factor m forging the unit) of 
the Indian nationhood, in endowing pub 
lie activities in the country vvith a <en«c 
of broad national direction and purpose 
It IS nece'saiy to prommenll) underline in 
this connection that Ramananda’s journ 
aU«tn did not consist in merely refleelmg 
the cultural level of society b> faitMulI) 
recording all that had been happening all 
around it It was pre emmenll) informed 
with the purpose of guiding cultural deve 
lopment and building public opinion to 
wards certain broad national and umver 
sal objective* and, having regard to the 
fact that most of our preeminent public 
leaders in various fields of human endea 
lOur had been constant!) looking upto 
Ramananda for guidance and direction 
he can now be frankly acknowledged to 
have succeeded in this one grat mission 
of his in an out«tanding mea«UTe To the 
outride world, u can now be acknowledg 
ed with grateful remembrance, that it was 
Ramananda’s Modern Retietv more than 
any other cotobinatioa of factut* which 
helped to endow a well defined niche to 
India m the map of the modem worfd of 
thinking and action Thu« wc find that 
when the conscience of the world was 
deeply shocked by the Fascist organized 
atrocities perpetrated on Spam b) the 
usurper Franco M Romain Rolland and 
his World Committee Against War and 
Fa«ci»m instinctively turning to Rama 
nanda as the one public man of this conn 
try, asking him to be associated with an 


“Appeal* they were issuing to the peo 
pies of tl» world for combating this horror 
and to come to th^. rscue of the helpless 
victim's of Franco’s devastating aggres 
Sion upon the Spanish people The) 
appreciated, a fact which wa$ aUo under 
lined bj Ramananda in his replj to the 
covering letter conveying to him this 
appeal, that India was herself helpless to 
move active!) m the matter except to ex 
press her deeply felt sense of communit) 
with the unfortunate Spanish people in 
ihetr hour of tribulation, herself bemg m 
pohiical bondage as she then was But 
they recognized the moral influence that 
Ramananda’s association with such an 
inlemaiional effort would have upon the 
peoples of the world, such was the mea 
sure of esteem in which his views and 
opinions were held in the broader vrorld 
of intellectuals and social philosophers in 
other countries and clitnes 

Rabindranath and Ramananda 

One of the most deeply fruitful events 
m the life and work ol Ramananda was 
bis relations with the Poet Ra'Bindranath 
fvo record seems to exist pointing to the 
occasion when the two ma) have met and 
come to know each other for iKe lir^t 
time But it would be safe to assume that 
they had already met when Ramananda 
was a young professor of Engh«h at the 
Cil) Colege m Calcutta Rabindranath 
had already made hi4 successful 3ibut 
info the literary life of the community 
But when Ramananda assumd the edi 
tonal responsibilities of the Pradeep 
during the mid nineties of the Ia«t cen 
lury, we already find Rabindranath 
among the more frequent and Iiigjjv 
prized contributors to its columns 
when (he Praiasi wa« inaugurate/’ h 
Allahabad m April, 1901. «,/> 
Rabindranath contributing bn fsrv>>f* 
poem “Prabasi” to its usarv'ti 
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Uobindtaiialli «a)'nlrca<l) llicn iJilins 
ll,c Llmw and llit «»"£» Oirikiin in iH 
rcilifd 

liH (inn lirulu'c liltrary cttniionj In uVe 
Mie ol Thai ht tliU found limn In olfot 
frequent contributions to ibc columns of 
tlie rrobflii arc cvnlcnce of ibe ImbIi 
esteem in «!iicli be held ibis periodiacl 
publication Eventuallj, on ibe transfer 
of the senue of publication of the iVafcffii 
and the Modern Reiieii to Calcutta ibis 
earlier relation between the two ripened 
smiullaneouslj into both regular inonlhl) 
contributions to bs journals on tbe one 
side and the development of a deep and 
abiding personal fricnd*hip between the 
two La«cd upon affection and mutual res 
pect and admiration for each other 

In fact m the perspective novs 
offered by the distance of time it maj be 
said with truth that tlie relations between 
the two which) apart from their public 
face, were deeply personal v^ere mutually 
fulfilling to both of them Tlie Prabasi 
and in fairly substantial mea«ure also 
the Modern Review contributed in ver> 
large measure to promoting public appre 
ciation and acceptance of Rabindranalh s 
literary creations In turn it rau«t also 
be acknowledged that Ribindranath s 
regular contributions to their columns 
enriched the contents of Ratnananda’s 
publications bejond ordinar) measure 
It may be also acknowledged that 
Rabindranath s influence upon Rama 
nanda played a very crucial and abiding 
role in devloping the univcrsabst outlook 
of his journals and which led to the 
latter’s ready acceptance as a world 
figure of outstanding intellectual and moral 
qualities It is thus we find Ramananda 
being associated with the Poet s public 
activities m the fields of education and 
rural reconstruction Tlie political philo 
Bophy of the poet also appears to have 
had the deepest influence upon Raman 
nands’s thinking m this field and which. 


in a sense liclj»td ibe growth and dc\c 
lopmciil of tlic Uiiivcrtabst in Kama 
nanda ba‘‘cd upon llic firm foundations 
of deep abiding and fcar!e*s nationalism 
When the authors of the ‘Universal 
Movement for Peace’ m Europe wrote to 
Uamananda inviting him to be a**ocialed 
with the movement m fhs countrj and 
organize its l/ranclies here, we find him 
writing to Jlabindranalli that ‘if India 
lias to organize a movement for world 
peace in line with ibis Universal move 
ment, )ou would have to accept its leader 
ship in ibis country.” 

Ramananda bad been a«sociatcd wilb 
the poets \ isva Dliarali from its very in 
eeplion and even accepted, for a short 
while, the office of the Principal of the 
degree college (Sikslia Dhabana) under 
the \isv3 Charati But when tbe Calcutta 
University insisted upon its rights of ms 
pcclion and supers i«ion over the institu 
tion as a condition for allowing it to *«nd 
up candidates to sit for its I A and B A 
examination* Ramananda was not pre 
pared to accept such ouUide control in 
the conduct of Ins institution and resign 
ed his office forthwith when the lisva 
Dharali accepted the same There have 
also been other instances when be wa* 
unable to wholly agree with the poets 
point of view ih certain matters Thu*, 
for instance when Ramanada accepted 
the office of the President of ilie Hindu 
Mahasabha the poet deplored the fact as 
he fell that Ramananda was allowing him 
self to be associated with what he consi 
dertd to be a communal political orgam 
zation Ramananda however, did not 
agree with this point of view According 
to the definition of the Mahasabha, 
all lho«e who were born in and 
accepted India as their motherland were 
Hindus according to this definition and 
Kamananda felt that so long as the 
Mahasabha abided bj its own definition 






Wnrld noet Rabindranath— whose life-long friendship 
awr? from Its more obvious pubUc face-was 
ouXd on the deepest affection for and 
admiration of the personahtr of 
'Ramananda 
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m lliis bcluH, there «houUl Ic itylhin^ 
of narrow communail'm in il« acti\ih« 

It IS «ignificant that this <Icci«ion on I»s 
pari Jed to a measure of mi«under«tanding 
of Ills motne« esen bj friends who held 
Jiim and his character jn the highest 
po«siblc e'feem Thus Pandit Danar^idas 
Chafunedi, editor of the I uhal Bharat 
sponsored and owned bj Ramananda him 
self, seierelj criticised him for his asso- 
ciation with the Hindu Mahasabha It is 
characteristic of the man that he neicr 
objected to Pandit Cbatursedi \eithlatmg 
his own lien's editorially in this journal 
although it was owned by the former and 
to publish which he had to incur a great 
deal of annual financial loss nor did the 
incident imported the lea<t cloud m their 
normal!) «weet and mutuall) respectful 
relationship between the two 

Immediately after the Poet’s pas«mg 
awaj, Ramananda wrote a brief biogra 
phical assessment of the poet winch was 
published in the Modern A’etieie m the 
following month It will be dilBcult to 
find another «uch valuable and wholl) 
comprehensne of (he poets long and 
amazingly prohEc life within such a short 
compass Ordinal) biographers nalurall) 
quail at the almost impossible task of 
compiling a worthwhile biography of 
such an amazingly versatile and prolific 
life branching out into myriad fields of 
human acinitiy <uch as the poets had 
been withm anything like a readably 
compact limits Ramananda s writing on 
the poet, wh ch was both a heartfelt 
homage to his great friend as ^ ell as a 
biographical assessment would ho«e^er 
seem to lea\e almost nothing out that 
may be considered significant At the 
same lime it is m%e«tcd with such n deep 
sense of per®onal bcreaiement and a 
passion of admiration that makes this 
sery brief assessment of the poet so deeply 
altraciixe and valuable 

9 


National Lan^toge 

It 13 not possible \ rthm the limited 
space at our dispo'al to comprehend 
Within this brief assessment all those 
erents of significance and importance that 
made the life and activities of Raminanda 
so rich m their contents Only a few of 
the more important highlights in his life 
arc Iieing touched upon as briefly as 
possible One of these undoubtedly was 
ills attitude on the problem of a natioml 
language for Indn From evidence 
available from his writings, it appears 
that Ramananda vias not particularly 
averse to the continuince of English 
the language of common intercourse and 
expression between all educated Indians 
He WAS never cheaply sentimental nnd he 
realised witli characteristic clarity of 
vision and thinking that the evolution of 
a common language of national inter 
course, and even more so of its universal 
national acceptance would be beset with 
problems and diJHcuUies which it Vvould 
not be easy to eliminate or to overcome 
Indeed the fact must be acknowledged 
that ling:uisticatly India has no common 
past heritage unle«« it be claimed that 
most Indian regional languages have 
been derived from the same original 
root Sanskrit Ic is true that Sanskrit 
ha* been the common mother of mo t 
regional languages in ^o^(he^n and 
Reslem India v ith the notable exception 
of Urdu which has acquired a very large 
element of Persian \ ocabulory and 
syntax In South India again a large 
number of the regional languages had 
been derived from a common Dravidian 
stock which was not Sanskntic m origin 
But tliere has never been any comon 
Indian language of universal intercourse 
nrhieh might be fallen back upon when the 
need for an Indian national language 
would an-e On tlie other hand so far as 
the educated community was concerned, 
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Ihc more than Iwo huntlrtcl )idr9 
DrjU'h rule OMf the country ami iho 
um\cr«il of the official English language 
among the cducilcd 
already invested 


community had 

with a national 

Jhlracter It might have solved much of 
the protlems and the inc\>lable irritations 
that have been generating around the 
question of a common Indian national 
language, if it were possible to induce 
the acceptance of this language for 
national usage supplemented by the use 
of rcgioml languages concerned in 
different parts of the country. Tliere 
was hovvever, one very important 


Tlin MODERN RLVikVl 

among public Kadtrs for future pdoplioh 
09 the iiJlioiial laiioUaoC of the country 
and her people Even here, there have 
been two sharply divided schools of 
opinion, one favouring the adoption of 
that variety of Hindi with a considerable 
admixture of Urdu vocabulory and 
syntax which is generallv known a* 
llindusthani, while the opposing school 
insisted that the variety of Hindi ?ccep(ed 
for the stilus of the mtional language of 
India niu«t be that purer San krilic one 
which 18 normally «poken in the 
Meerut district of U P. and the areas 
immediately conlmguous to it But what 
ever the variety of Hindi that might be 
fogM- -P'Ams 3"»n.ms m.ml.;;7ot .cc<-r..d lor ,1» purpo.o, or, .rue U.at 
eomlm.y .1.11 bear oul) .n rrrBm .» I.trrr.ure Jet 'orr poor, ... 


tc^imil ratio to the total popuhtion of 
the country In addition of course, there 
was the other «cnlitrental and from ihil 
point of view rvlher an equally important 
difficulty , the a3«ocialion of the Englwh 
language with a period of its imposition 
as the language of India s political 
masters 

At the same lime the attcropl to pul 
up any one of the regional languages ns 
the future national language of the entire 
Indian people would be bound to create 
irritations and cleavages which might os 
eventually it has proved to have threaten 
the very integrity and solidanly of the 
nation Hieie have, therefore \>ern 
FU-ge-^lions from certain Icarnetl quarleri 
that a variety of Basic San«knt should I*e 
u«ed for the purpo«e ‘Sanskrit however 
so far as the large niajontv ol pe.ple 
even among who are known na the 
educated section* of the comnuiiuly hn-i 
been a dead language fir a veiv ^ ny 
period and 11 * revival fvr piir, v*,. nl 
imiver*al national ii«e would n I In f«*v 
nor to find universal rom n n'leilaiMo 
Hindi, ns ihe ipoVen hj iiapo nl the 
lar^e-t majority of the litlliii |en||e 
found, iherefire a wider Air{liiiii 


poor, 

vocabulory weak and lU grammer involved 
in complications whicli would not be 
quite «uilallc for universal common 
u«3ge. 

All l)ie*r difficulties and e*peciall\, 
the vigorous opposition of the South not 
vviihstanding that Hindi would evenluallv 
become to be awarded the Matus of the 
naliotial language of India was a fact 
which ni'pcars to have been clearly \i*ua 
Iized by Hamannnda even before any con 
trovers) on the sulject had crystallized 
into a reality He does not appear to 
have taken aiiv vhli* m this controversy 
hmwH although hr hn* publiclv deplored* 
the very j o r literature of the language 
whnh nopiiHl evenlinlh to !e the 
national hiigua^c of iht v imlrv He 
achwd through hiv editorial note* and 
ilherjuilh prom umementv that iinme 
di lie and i . n*M, nt rffoit* «lioul 1 be made 
h'd'Ml.p llrhtenilur. ofHinh m 
lid r to ef|ul, He languise for the 
slBliit of notinnl hnsuace We 

« tl* ViW.Mi Aeuei. Uimamnda point 

'‘'’‘I'*'*’ ‘Ji*' 


Hhidl lllruituie the jovertv 
the 


of 
van 'US 
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ftajs m wliicli Its contfnts couW l>e 
ciiriclieil b) purposeful effort 

One of ihc significant manners ut 
A\hicU he him elf sought to add to tl»c 
poner and potency of ihe Hindi language 
and Jileratun., nas h} nidcning ihe rphen. 
of Hindi periodical ]ournali«m It was 
will this end in \iew that he conceded 
tin, idea of organizing the publication of 
a moiilhl) Hindi journal as a companion 
lo }jis I'rabasi and iJic Mortem 
and ihe name he 'elected for it was charac 
tcnstic of the broad and catholic outlook 
of Its sponsor , u was named the I ufiof 
Dhoral He in\iled Pandit Danar<i Das 
Clialunidi great scholar and onetime 
intimate associate of Mahatma Gandhi to 
s««ume the editorial rcsponsiLihties of the 
I ijftfll Dhnrot and it continued to publish 
under lhe«e conditions for o\er a decade 
during Ramanandas hie time Tlie 
I itlvl Btiaral came, in course of time, to 
be recognized as one of the leading 
Hindi cultural periodicals of the country, 
but such was (he «(a(e of popularity of 
Hindi journal* that almost throoghout »ls 
period of publication Ramananda con 
linucd to incur hea>y financial los es on 
its production Neierlhele«s, he continued 
to foster jfs gronth and encouraged its 
Widening of spheres of interest presum 
ably svith the objectnc of establishing 
Kindi journalism on a footing of respect 
and popularity in the community 
^|suah^lng that Hindi would esenlually 
be in\e«led with the position of the 
country’s national Jangua'se, he con 
sidered it one of his legitimate missions 
m hfe, to try to enrich its language and 
literature in whale^er manner and lo 
whale\er extent it might be po«»ibIe for 
him to do so 

It IS possibly from tlie «ame molise 
that he induced Rabindranath to allow 
him the ii"ht of puldication of Hindi 
IrmshtiioRs of iJie poet’s Rengalf 
works find a document, now pie 


sened in the original at Ihc Uabinclra 
Sadiiia at Sanlmikctan, purporting to be 
an agreement between ihi, pod and 
Ramananda signed on llh 1928, 

by winch the tight of publication of all 
Hindi translations of the poets works 
was in%e«tcd in Ramananda Considering 
the increasing popularity of the poet’s 
works in whateicr language of the world 
they might hate been published m 
translation*, it is easy lo tisuahze that 
Ramananda would po<*ihIy base made 
substantial financial gams out of the 
results of this agreement, but shortly, 
after this a"recmenl was concluded, the 
j>oet decided to bequeath the «oIe 
publication rights of all his works to the 
kisiaBharati and the \l*^aBharatl 
puUicaiion department felt lliat it would 
help lo round off the programmes of 
its publication schedules )f it weru 
j»o sible lo pur<uade Ramanamla to 
rehnqut h his own right to ihe Hindi 
translations of the poet’s works A« «oon 
as Ramananda came to know of this, we 
hne It on the testimony of Pandit 
K<hiliraohan Sen Sha*lri, he immediately 
offered to and actually did relinquish the 
right gi'en lo him under this agreement, 
lo pobJi'h the poet’s works m Hindi 
translation If he had not roluntarily 
offered to do so, Pandit Ksliilimofian 
writes, there was no legal means by 
which he could ha>c been dcpnied of 
the same 


The League of Canons 

It i3 htllc known that Raiiianaiidj 
was not treated as well as might ha\e 
been expected during his Msit to Geneva 
by members of the League of Nations 
Secretariat Ramananda did not can\as 
for an invitation to the seventh Annual 
Assembly of the I.eagiie , he wr* mvitctl 
a« one of the mo«l distinguished and 



I HE MOULRiN IlEMCW 


OJ 

niircHiiliitjNt Imlnn jounnli«t lie c\en 
luadc it dear to the authorities of the 
League ol Nations, that he i\ouW accept 
llie m\ilalJon only on condition that he 
«ou)d not he expected to accept 
reimhur«ement of his expenses ol the 
Msit hccau^e he did not i\ant to loose bis 
independence as a completely disinterest 
cd and oLjcclive student of the League’s 
ivork This may not fiaie been xety 
palatable to the «enior members of the 
League leadership, but they could not 
help it once ihcj had issued the imita 
tion to Ramananda mainly on the insis 
tence of the then Indian High Commt 
ssioner m London, the late Sir Atul 
Chalterjce 

Ramananda Ins neier hern an admier 
of the League of Nations During its 
earlier and na«cent days he used to 
look upon the league as virtually a 
League of robbers on account of the 
endowment of laige and profitable 
mandates to <e]ected and favoured 
members of the Euiopean lug three 
Later, avhen the League’s Convention 
was virtually reshaped and amended, he 
conceded that in certain spheres of 
human activity the League might prove 
a useful clearing house ol international 
CO operation and mutual assistance and 
coordination He did not, however be 
lieve that the League, especially having 
th notorious unanimity clause m its Con 
vention, could possibly ever function as 
on elective instrument of iniemalional 
restraint and order with a view to pre 
vent resort to arms as a means of sett 
ling disputes between nations Bui in 
the spheres of evolving an international 
standard of human conditions of vaork 
for labour m lactones for rooting out 
the notorious international whiteslave 
trafKc and in similar other spheres the 
League may, if it were prepared to 
direct its resources towards llir nclucac 
mcnl of such oljcclivrs, prove a very 


UH.ful furiim fir common action bj 
nations It IS presumable that smee the 
Modern Renew liad (juife an enviable 
circulation in many parts ol Europe, 
especially England and in America, and 
having especial regard to the fact that 
the dominant element in llic personnel of 
the League Secretariat consisted mostly 
of the Engli«!i and Frenchmneii, the pub 
lie expressed views of~ Ramananda 
Chatlerjee on the limitations of the 
Leagues effective role as an iiiternation 
al forum, would have been quite viell 
known \^hen, therefore, Ramananda 
accepted the invitation to vi,*it the 
League Assembly during its seventh 
annual «e«5ion on the conditions men 
honed above, it might not have been 
accepted willi the good grace that 
one miphl otherwise liave expected 
Theie was however, iiotFiing that they 
could do about it allbough they could, 
as they ajipear to have determined to 
do so, make his vi«il comparatively a 
fruitless and, in an^ ca«e, quite an un 
palatable one for the visitor In the 
matter of the normal facilities as re 
gards access to certain committee meet 
ings, publications of the League and 
other similar but generally u'eful 
mailers, Ramananda appears to have 
been treated with a measure of m 
difference if not with downright 
rudeness which amaze mo«t people. 
The League v\a3 being virtually ridden 
by the European big three, England 
France and Italy at that time and anyone 
coming to the League's onnual iomosha 
either as a formal delegate of the con 
corned Government from a dependency 
of any of these three or even as an in 
vilee of the League iLclf would most 
vehemently not be expected to have any 
independent opinion or views of Ins own 
apart from the official views of (he 
Coveminrnl t.f the country to whirh he 
belonged When Rainammh sent liis 
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tccrptance of llie League’s invilaHon on 
conihCion that he >voultl he ex\iecled to 
hear all the ex{»eii«cs of the \t*U entirely 
on h)5 o>vn ^ulliout an) a«s>siance from 
the Leaaue »o llial his indej>en6ence os 
au objeclne journahslic ob«er%or may 
not in in an> ^\a) he circum»cnbed, the) 
realised that ihej cuuld not expert him 
to echo the official points of \icw of iho 
League This was a man \iho was deter 
mined to examine for himstif ol! that 
tlie League did, claimed to do or was 
out to do and be would not be deterred 
b) anything from offering his indepeii 
deni and. well considwi vvews coucetti 
mg them Uaniananda found a general 
atmosphere of resentment against him 
preiailmg in the Geneva seeretanai 
uhen he Arrived there and throughout 
his «la} he was denied accc«s to the >o 
formation he sought or interviews with 
ofncials which the League secretariat 
Itself of Its own accord had earlier 
offered to arrange tor him There may 
not have been any crude demonstration 
of what is generally hnoirn as down 
right rudeness to him during his ii«>i 
hut what was meted out to him could 
hardly he called courteous as the right 
ful due of a leading and representative 
journalist of his country of the highest 
possibte standing and integrity as Rama 
nanda reputedly was In a letter from 
Geneva to Jus youngest son, who was 
then acting in the capacity of editor of 
both PraExu* and Modern Review during 
his father’s ab'ence from the country, 
he complained that none of the facilities 
that were formerly promised to be made 
available to him during the risit were 
now not being provided 

There obviously was cause for great 
resentment and even bad temper after the 
manner in which, being ased 
Ihrougboi;} a hfr lime lo }?eing freaie^ 
diffcrenlly in^lns ovin home by both his 


os^ii iiaUoiiats as well as by foreign vui 
tors, he was treated at Geneva But *uch 
was nature of tlie man and his un 
usual sense of Inhiice that lie would not 
allow any kind of pcr-onal re^entmenl 
or rancour, however great the provoca 
lion, to cloud the pri*tine clarity of Ins 
M^ion or the unfailing objectivity of his 
approach to a public question Ifis 
Letters from the Editor’ written from 
Ccu^va and ebewhere on the continent 
durin? his European vi«it are iiici«ive 
eno“eh JH their scatbma cntici«m of the 
MioJ'P ns well as the techniques whereby 
«.h.< Iria^Me of Nations functions and ex 
pre'^es Itself but tliey ore wholly objec 
nnd coldly obove all emotional out 
bur*t* ot p3«»ions Tlicy ore nthcr like 
the dispa««ionate end wholly unemotional 
o««r jmcnl of i c-omplclely dj«iniere«led 
and unaffected judge on the Icncb On 
ihc other )imd, Ins decision to refu*e 
any financial reimbursement of the ex 
pen*e8 of his vi«it by the League a mea 
$ui< which v»as considered wholly tin 
nec^«<aTV even foolish by mo*t of his 
friends and other* was fully vindicated 
by what transpired at Geneva vi<avia 
hi« own M*it to the League oT Nations 
IIi 9 view that the League of Nations had 
only a very limited field of usefulness 
and even that limited scope was being 
fvasted by frustrating intrigues and 
ponermanouvres by lho*e who domi 
nated its counsels and its «ecretanat and, 
consequently, it had only a very murky 
and uncertain future, proved quite pro 
phetic The excuses and «utterfiiges by 
uhich the concerned League Officials 
denied to him access to papers and re 
ports relating to the mandated tern 
tones and their administration, exposed 
a loeaeure of weakne«s which repudiated 
the very ba«is of the League of Nations 
as an impartial agency for international 
reM^rafton vnd understanding on (fic 
baeis of eqinbty Jietween ihe nalions 
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llte Sttontl treat IF ar 

\Micn tilt second Great War Imrsl 
unoii tlie voria durms tl'C !»«« pail oi 
1<)39, llircatciung itic cxi‘lcnce of human 
tuiluatioii to Its %cry foundations, 
Hamanatida "a» at the juimatle of Ins 
glor) He ^^3S not merely the \ery 
do>tn omons Indian journalists hut as 
an elder state«man of a ivorJdvide 
standing, his counsels v,cwre sought and 
rcgnrdcd with the deepest rc‘pcct hy 
front ranh political leaders of all shades 
of opinion V>c hate already mention 
cd m parsing tlic high esteem in v*hich 
he was held by Mahatma Gandhi It is 
reflected in the letter ivhich Maliatroaji’s 
Secretary, Shri I’carey Lai wrote to 
Uamananda under the former’s mstnic 
tions requesting that the latter should 
regularly write for the Harijan when 
the Mahatmaji would as he foresaw he 
carried off to goal for his political 
activities 

Like the true historian that Rama 
nanda was he could naturally fore«ec 
the inevitable calacljsmic climax to which 
e^ents m Europe had been building up 
for a long lime with the ri*sc of the 
Fascist power and political philosophy 
under Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini 
Like the rest of the world he was a 
helpless onlooker at events which he 
was powerle»s to divert to more whole 
some and constructive channels He 
could only hope agam«t hope along 
with many other sober and constructive 
thinkers of the world that the cataclysm 
towards which the human race was 
heading might still be averted and the 
progress of civilization might continue to 
wend its difTcull and uphill way towards 
a broader univcr*a1ism m political think 
ing and organization 

When the war hurst upon humanity 
wilh Its dcvist-ilmg impact it nniur'illy 
pained him mo'l deeply Bui what 


conwrjied him more immedialcly at that 
juncture was tlic manner m which 
Ilritfh policy would be directed in lU 
relations to its great Indian dependency 
and Ihc ir‘l of the IJrilidi Dnpirc The 
lJnli«h as one of the principal allies 
against the evil Fa*cisl aggres'ion upon 
democracy and civilisation, naturally 
claimtd that they were out to fight this 
unprovoked ond evil aggression «o that 
democracy might survive and its future 
safety ensured for all limes to come 
And yet so far as India and other 
de|)tndencics of the British Empire were 
concerned, they continued to deny lho«e 
people the very basic democratic rights 
lo self government That she Imperial 
Government of Britain would exploit the 
resources of these depcncics even more 
widely than normally to flght the war, 
was inevitable But the crucial ques 
tion «o far as India was concerned was 
lo what extent, if any the British Indian 
Government would be prepared to 
associate the people of tlie country in 
real terms to fight this war It may be 
recalled that at the moment when the 
War bur't upon the world a *ort of a 
patchwork compromise had led to the 
assumption of office by the Indian 
National Congre«s in the governments 
of the Indian provinces under the terms 
of the Government of India Act 1935 
The Federal part of the Act of 1935 had 
not yet been implemented and the people 
had no share in the government at the 
Centre and had no part whatever to 
play in shaping and directing the foreign 
relations and the defence of the country 
As the war broke out, the question as to 
whether the Indian peoples’ consent 
would le sought before associating the 
country m the war on the side of the 
allies assumed a crucial importance Thi«, 
it leramc soon olvions, the British 
Government were not prepared to even 
consider, let alone concede By a fiat of 
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lilt. Centra] Covernmcnl lunuliuiuno 
under the Viccru) tii Couiicili Iiiilw 
^las formallj made a parlj m the 'vat 
^Mlhout the people of India through 
ihetr elected repre«entatives, on howeier 
limited a franchise it might then ha\e 
been based, being gi\en anj oppoitunilj 
to express their willingness or otheniise 
to participate. 

Tins led to an inciilable ciea\age 
between the Go%emment at the Centre 
under the Viceroj and those of the 
proMnees consisting of elected repre 
«entati\es of the people The Congress 
stand was both solxr and sane It was 
prepared to giie its whole he3tle4 
support to the allies in fighting the war 
of aggression bj Fascism upon the 
democratic world proxided, of cour«e 
(hat it were enabled to participate on 
an equal footing m shaping and direct 
ing polici so fat as defence Was 
concerned The Bnti'h were prepxied 
onl> to concede that the question would 
be considered after the ce«sasion of 
hostilities, but in the meanwhile (he 
Ipdian people must willingl) participate 
in the Goiernment’s war effort as u was 
being directed if the \ icero) in Council 
The two obMon«lj diametricall} opposite 
Mews could ne\er be expected to meet 
on common ground and the Congress 
resigned office in the goiernments of all 
the Indian proxinces in xmdtcalion of 
Its stand in this behalf Ramananda 
stood slaunchl) b) the Congress point 
of Mew in this regard He xnal)»ed 
wilh character! tic objectnil) that the 
8\mbol of power without «ub tance was 
wrose than having no power at all 
Ramananda’s Mei>s on the measure of 
self goxernmnt conceded to India Under 
the terms of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, had alreadv been cleail} 
staled in a senes of articles contributed 
earlier to the columns of the wetf koown 
American periodical, the Asia, In an 


jiliile antitlcd 'This is not ScKOuscru 
incut’ contributed to the Asia by llama 
nanda, it was demonstrated in the light 
of dispassionate and cold logic, that 
ubat the Act conceded was by no means 
what was desired, nor was it «elf 
goxerament in any sen'C of the term 
The lerj fact that the repre'cnlatnes 
of the Indian people had no sort of hand 
in shaping llie Act which ga\e to them 
ihts claimed institution of selfCoiem 
tnenl under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, was enough to repudiate such 
a suggestion 

Hus did not, however, prevent him 
from giving his fulleat support to the 
fighting of the war agamsC fascism He 
realised that democracy was on its trial in 
this war and the interests of tiie progress 
of human ciuheation demanded that the 
I sue must be earned to a successful 
conclusion But he pointed out at the 
same time in no uncertain terms that the 
western democracies must, to be able to 
win the willing and wholehearted support 
of the anti fascisti world, prore their 
democratic iona fides by voluntarily 
giving up their imperial possessions and 
conceding to the people (hu« freed from 
the shackless of empire, their ba«ic 
democratic right to rule themselves in 
accordance with the respective genius of 
these peoples Only then could the war 
against fascism be transformed into a 
real peophf nar 

Crisis in Ciii!ija/ion 

The anomalv of imperialists claiming 
lo Jiglit for the survival of democracy «o 
long as they continued to hold on lo their 
imperialist possessions denying the people 
concerned their b-isjc liumin rights, 
caused the deepest resentment in Rama 
nanda ft was not merely the fact of the 
Indian peoples’ representatives being by- 
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li> thv llrili'sli iii!i«.rial {.o»trii 
menl of llic counU) in llic coiufucl o( llic 
war on llie Indian toil, it vas the \cr) 
pniiciplc of the linns mvohino all peoples 
under imiwri ilist do/ninaljon !«> nations 
profr«sins to he chninpions of democrac) 
m the world, lint cau«ed llus revntment 
and Ilamananda continued to \oice this 
resentment in his chiraclensiitall) 
precise, objective and whollj unemotional 
stjlc m the columns of his famous peno 
dicals from month to month 

It was at ihis juncture, in Msj 1911, 
that Raliindranath, m one of his last and 
final tcslamcnls to the peoples of the 
vvorhl, gave voice to Ins now famous 
•ermon * Cri«is m Civiluaiion” The poet 
was already on ihe sicV. bed from which 
he was destined never to rise again, for 
It vras in August the same year that he 
passed away Enfeebled by sickness and 
old age as the poet already was this 
practically his final oration to the peoples 
of the world was invested with a vigour 
of expression a direct and uncompromis 
ing forthrightness and, at ihe same lime 
with such unbounded faith m humanity 
and civilisation, that it has come lo attain 
the status of a testament lo the peoples 
of the world ^ilh prophetic vision Ihe 
pod declared 

“The wheels of fate will one day 
compel the Engli»h to give up their Indian 
Empire Dut what kind of India will 
they leave behind what stark misery ’ 
Xlhen the stream of their two centuries’ 
administralion runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth they will leave 
behind them I had at one time believed 
thsl the springs of civilization would 
issue out of the heart of Europe But 
to dvy when I am about to quit the world, 
ihvt faith has gone bankrupt nllogethet 
As I look around 1 sec the cnimbl* 
ing rums of a proud civilization strewn 
like a vast heap of futility. And yel I 


shall not toniinit the fcritvtous liiti of 
loving faith in Afan .... A day will 
come when tlic unvanqui-htd Man will 
retrace hi< path of conquest, de«pi(e all 
barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage.” 

It can be easily vi«uahzecl that such 
an oration would fully reflect all that 
Ramananda held dear in liis life and to 
uphold which he has fought single handed 
the greed and the avarice of a mo t 
powerful section rf the civilized world 
consistently and unrelentingly for very 
nearly half a century . Ihe second Great 
\tar, he visualized, was both a di«a«ter 
and an opportunity for the whole human 
race file accumulated garbage and fillh 
of centuries of avarice, greed and ex 
ptoiialion had to he expiated be 
fore the ground could be cleared 
for raising the standards of civilization 
once again on ihe foundation o! the 
dignity of Man and a unnersalist inic 
gration of the entire human race It 
was this for which he had been con«i* 
tenlly labouring over decades of hard and 
unremitting effort and the poet's great 
pronouncement coming as it did, at this 
juncture, would leem to have upheld all 
Ibal he had teen working for. It was both 
an inspiration and a much needed 
support 

The poet’s te’^tament struck *uch a 
deep cord in the thinking of Ramananda, 
that we find this being featured most 
prominently in ih^ columns of both the 
Modern Rnieiu and^^ the Prabosi by viay 
of both reproductions of the original text 
as well as in the shape of the editor’s own 
appreciative observation* The di*a«trous 
aspects of the \lar had to be taken note 
of by any objective analyst of the then 
world .itualion and Ramananda s own 
analyses in that connection were, perhaps, 
the mo*l realistic of any that were 
published during those times in this 
COTintry, 
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It was in the innumerable notes 
and comments towards such an end 
that the contributions of Rama- 
nanda have to be appreciated Even 
his worst detractors could never 
accuse Ramananda of being a mis 
anthrope and if the devastations of 
the War caused him inevitable pain 
and on inescapable sense of horror 
he was still clear-headed enough to 
realise that the thinking of the 
world, and especially those of his 
own countrjmen, had to be consist 
ently directed towards an evaluation 
of the opportunities it might never- 
theless offer from what the poet 
describes as this “crumbling heap 
of futility " Historical realist as he 
was, he clearly foresaw that the War 
would be bound, at least, to achieve 
one great thing, — the eventual liqui- 
dation of imperialism and colonial 
ism It IS possible that both these 
evils would seek to re establish their 
reign in other ways and in changed 
forms and it was necessary that 
there should be clear thinking and 
assessment of the situation as it was 
likely to develop after the war so 
that such dangers may be guarded 
against end their reappearance 
finally and wholly obviated In thi't 
penultime'e period of his earthly 
labours, Ramananda’s contributions 
to rational thinking would, perhap- 
one doy be assessed in their true 
perspective and recognized as per- 
haps, the greatest phase of his long 
life of endeavour and achievement^ 
And yet not all can be lost For 
the heritage of cleor thinking in this 
behalf is all there m imperishable 
record for our people to enter upon 
10 


their t^ue inheritance when the time 
IS ripe for it What would seem to 
be needed is tjhat these should be 
carefully studied and assessed and 
their real worth set m the appro- 
priate perspective to enable the 
prowing generation of our country 
men and women to benefit by such 
clear and objective thinking There 
IS hardly any cause for deploring 
the present situation for this was 
in the circumstances in which we 
achieved our independence from 
British domination, more or les*- 
inevitable Every people, how ev er, 
has to earn its own freedom m the 
positive sense by conscious and 
unremitting effort The first requisite 
is an understanding of the concept 
in its fundamentals Ramsnanda’s 
would be found to be among the 
most deer-headed among all those 
of our predecessors who had work- 
ed through a life time towards such 
an end When the time comes for 
3 correct as'^ssment of the contri- 
butions of Ramananda Chatterjee 
to the content of the thinking of 
Jus times, his positive concept of 
what freedom should connote to 
humanity, much more than his 
exploits as u great journalist, as a 
creator of tastes and opinions, 
would seem to be most outstanding 
achievement 

The Man and the Journalist 

It IS seldom that a man finds 
opportunities for fully expressing 
’while, at the same lime, fulfilling 
himself through his chosen vocation 
With most men wide intervening 
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areas of frustrations and dissatis- 
faction between the man and his 
vocation indicate the sterile patches 
in his life in more or lesser degree 
In Ramananda one finds a notable 
exception to this common human 
experience In his case, the man 
and the vocation of his choice were 
linseperably integrated with each 
other and one can hardlj think of 
Ramananda separatelj from his 
Prabosi or the Modern Rc\ie\v oi 
even any of the stupendous works of 
which he w as the publisher although 
he was not himself their author 
An instance in point is the late 
Major B D Basus ‘The Rise Of 
the Christian Power in India in 5 
volumes 

He was a person without an\ 
of the externals of ostentation 
Quiet and softly spoken he was 
apparently wihout anj of the baser 
passions that lead to bluster and 
bludgeons But hidden withm he 
nursed everlastingly the consuming 
passions of the man of the mner- 
strength which expressed themselve* 
through his work and in the quiet 
courage of the really intrepid When 
he had to face both heav) financial 
penalties and even the threat ot 
incarceration for having dared to 
publish that outspoken book by an 
equally courageous American, 
India m Bondage” by Dr Jabez T 
Sunderland — he was actually arrest- 
ed and carried off to a police lock up 
for a while on the occasion — ^he re 
mained his own calm and undisturb 
ed self and was never known to 
have expressed personal resentment 
against the agencies of Uie alien 


Government which had led to such 
treatment being meted out to him 
And jet no man, however great 
and self controlled he may be, could 
be wholly without occasional senses 
of frustration and bewilderment 
When in December, 1932, Rabindra- 
nath had sent to him a rev levv of the 
book “Rebel India” by Brailsford, he 
was pamfullj obliged to return the 
same for certain minor amendment' 
before publication in order to be 
able to av oid the legal bans then pre 
vailing upon the scope of legitimate 
criticisms of the Government that a 
new'paper may be permitted to 
offer This was something which 
hurt his innate 'ense of right and 
justice and m the covering letter to 
the poet he observes—' The humila- 
tion of being unable to e\pre«s what 
I know to be wholly t^ue, has been 
robbing me my night’s of sleep’ 
Ramananda has undoubtedly 
been one of the greatest journalist® 
that the country has so far produced 
There might have been others who 
have shone with effulgent brilliance 
in some one or other department of 
journalistic endeavour for a while 
but for consistent and constructive 
journabsm which has never yielded 
the sbghtest concession to what has 
been considered wrong and evnl and 
has nev er been weak enough 
not to acknowledge what was right 
and beneficial with instant and 
appropriate acclamation, which has 
always given pride of place in hi® 
journalistic efforts to the building 
up of a healthy, wholesome, coura- 
geous and progressive pubbe opi 
mon rather than merely reflecting 
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prevailing opinions and events 
^ere has never yet been his peer m 
this land 

Still, as the Poet said in his 
famous peroration in the lyric 
“Tajmehal”, a stanza which Rama 
nanda himself quoted as the pre- 
amble to h2S obituary note oo the 
poet, he was, as a man, greater than 
his work It was his immortal soul 
whichhebelie\edto be wholly death- 
less, that was the very fountainhead 
of all his endeavours and achieve 
ments Glories of history, monu 
ments of past greatness may outlive 
the ravages of time for a while, but 
be it in a short while or »n a 
thousand years, in accordance 
witji the quality of the material 
of [which they are built, they all 
ultimately are inevitably destin- 
ed to crumble into dust and ashes 
It IS the inner soul of man of which 
his physical achievements and mtel 
lectual and cultural triumphs are 
the mere outward expression, which 
}s deathless and immortal It is to 
that inner man in Ramanonda, whose 
intellectual and moral achievements 
and triumphs are but the outer and 
physical expressions, to whom we 
offer the homage of our grateful 
remembrance on this the cenlenar\ 
of his birth 


Let the realization, that the 
inner men is truly greater than his 
achievements, dawn upon our cons- 
ciousness and realization Times 
pass, fashions change, values go 
through new transmutations, man 
ners of expression change And in 
this eisr~changing panorama of the 
physical life the one thing that re- 
mains changeless, deathless, immor 
tal, is the soul of man Recorded 
history must faithfully portray the 
physical and moral achievements of 
humanity m both their individual 
and collective expressions In other 
days and m other climes they will 
all be desr^ined eventually, to loose 
the living signihcance which they 
had ID them appropriate context, 
but the man behind will always re- 
main as fresh, es significant, as much 
without any change or decay as 
when he first dawned upon this 
earth Let the frustrating fears of 
death be removed from our cons- 
ciousness , May the realization of 
iniinortality, in oil its effulgent glory 
dawn in our understanding • 

May death be eliminated from 
all life 

And the realization of deathless 
ness dawn 



letters to and from Ramananda Chatterjee 


From M. Romum Rolland to Ramananda Chatterjee 


I 


hn t/r ( , 

a » * »w% f*^^• 


7 y*^x. ' 


^ [j3_? 



To My Friends o! India 

(A«ia and Funj.e form pirU of the oame ie«e] of \>l,icli the prow is 
Europe and the witch clnml^rr India the Fnipre^s of thou -hi, with eies innu 
merahlc Clor> to thee, mine ejes’ Tliou art mine and my soul is Thine. 
We are hut one and the *ame being) 
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From Mahatma Gandht to Ramananda Chatterjee 




c/ia/lZw^ 


<d„4JLAj- ^ 
^4-w' 


jOti" 


4x-,-v* 6 y4j, 

fvTy 

WL AjL^jz-'^r^i-'ni, 
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From Ramananda to Rabindranath 
Dated Dankura, 

20tb Adiar, 1307 B S 
(July. 1893) 

Rc«l>eilcd ‘iir, 

I am %ery much obliged to you for 


the poem which you hate «o kindly con 
trihuted for publication in the Pradcep 
In course of an article published in 
the Jaishtha (June) :s«ue ol the Dharali 
you have inquired ab<iut local maiiufac 
lures (m different parts of the country). 
In two localities of this town of Bankura 
called Rampur and Gopinathpur, several 
varieties of cliinlre«, very much like lho«e 
from Goalundo or I udhiana are manu 
faclured In addition superior quality 
lus«ore coating, dhoty and saree, hafta 
rhirting and very attractive table cloths 
are al«o manufactured here. All kinds of 
hou^hold u ensils (of hra^s and hell 
metal) are a1<o manufactured m Bankura 
town Of thc«e, principally fancy qual 
ily ca*quet«, water container*, didies in 
the pattern of porcelem didies arc also 
exporteil to other di*trict« If the Manager 
of the Swadesh Ba<tu Bliander will ad 
dress Ins inquiries in this behalf to 
Slin Romnath Mulherjee, Manager o! 
Mukherjee & Co here, the latter will be 
able to «upp)y all necr**ary particulars 
relating to the names of the artisans con 
cerned, their addre«s, price* of the mate 
rials concerned, the rules relating to and 
arrangements for con«ie.nmenl« to Cal 
rulla etc , will be available 

\ kind of bra<s jug is al'o manu 
factored in Midnajiore which are really 
beautiful in workmanship Lanterns 
manufactured here for common household 
purposes are al«o very artistic 

Yours respectfully, 

Sd Ramananda Chalterjee 

{Tlie above is a literal English ten 
denng of a letter written in Bengalee As 
far is records are availaHe tins 8pi>ears 
to lie the oldest among available letters 
written by Ramananda to Rabindranath ) 
*13, Wellesley Street, 
Calcutta, 21 1 36 

Revered Sir, 

I have received a letter from Pans 
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b\ jc'terdaj’s air mail (I Iia%e not >et 
recened the booUet mentioned ibercin) 

I suppose jou mu'l aUo l^a^e received a 
'imilar letter If India ha« to participate 
m the effort's for world peace, the leader 
«liip of <such an effort m this countrj 
mu«t lie a«$umeil b) ) our«elI I am there 
fore, a'sbing for vour adiice in ihi' 
matter Needles* to add that )Our diree 
tions in till- behalf will have mv fullest 
support and agreement 

I have been *lud>in 2 the new edi 
lion of jour booV. Education (^ik'^hal 
At lea«t some of the e^av* included in 
the book need to be publi'hed m iheit 
English version , that will enable Ih* 
whole of educated India and also }>eople 
abroad to be l>enefitled Has the e«*a> 
called T<ipoi<!« been translated in Eng 
li«h ^ If not It would be grealiv helpful 
if )ou or some of jour professors will do 
«o You have averred that much of vtlul 
has been «aid in tins essav have also 
been said bj vourself tn Engli'h But I 
do not remember to have come across an 
English rendering of the entire e«*a) 
Reverentl) jour* 

Sd Ramananda Chalterjee 

Enclo — • 

Dear Sir, 

We hare the honour to send to-dav 
b> same mail the pamphlet 

“The Entire World For Peace ” 

containing declarations and articles by 
leading personalities of all peace more 
ments in the world. 

Lord Cecil, the Archbishop of York, 
Phillip Ivowl Baker Pierre Cot former 
Air Minister, Prof Ruvs en General 
Secretary of the League of Nations Union, 
Leon Jouhaux, \ice President of ibe 
International Trade Union* Grumbade 
the Director of the Socialist Party, 
Senator Robin, Belgian Socialist and 
others have agreed to the fact that the 


present situation impos'es a Universal 
movement for peace 

In the spirit of its initiators thi< 
movement shall, nalurallj, group without 
distinction of political opinion all force® 
supporting the principle of peaceful 
collaboration of the people of the entire 
world and with the League of Nation'. 

We have learnt with great joj of jour 
adhesion given to the Initiative Committee 
for preparation of the W orld Congre«« 
for Peace and hope that there soon will 
be formed with vour active help and 
support Committees m India after the 
example of tho«e vve have been creating 
in Paris, London and Genev a env isag 
ms the sending of ample delegations to 
the Iniversal Consre«» for Peace which 
as we hope will take place in June 1936 
m London 

We would appreciate it verj highlv 
if vou vtould con enl aNo to «end us a 
declaration for the second edition of this 
pamphlet, which we are considering for 
the near future Knowing jour admir 
able and never cea«ing activities for 
Peace we are approaching jou vnlh the 
demand to 'upporl our movement in 
India and we would be ven glad if you 
and some other well known personalities 
would accept to encourage and to 
patronate an edition of the pamplilet in 
India 

Sincere!) joura, 

Sd Louis Dolivet 
1 Wood Street, 

Calcutta, 17th Chaitra, 1345 B S 
(March, 1938) 

Re peeled Sir, 

I feel It IS necessary to promote 
researches into the benefits that the 
country derived from the activities of the 
Taitvabodhini Sabha in respect of the 
Bengali language and literature and in 
(rfher war* It appeam to me that because 
the Sabha wa« inspired bj the ideals and 
the re?i<sion of the Brahmo Samaj and 
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becau'C llic Principal Atliarya (Minister) 
o( the Brahmo bamaj was its principal 
eaecutne, there is a deliberate attempt to 
Ignore and «uppre«8 the contributions to 
and siomficance of the activities of the 
Sabha in the life of the commumt) But 
even if it were not «o, it dots not seem 
likely that tlie nineteenlh century writers 
of Bengal will do full justice to the Tottv 
abodbini Sabha I or this rea<on tt would 
be helpful (towards a proper evaluation 
of the ^ontrilailions of the Sabha) if you 
could, either under the aegis of t!»e Visva 
Bhanli or otherwise, promote researches, 
lectures, discussions, etc , on the SaWia’s 
activities and coninhutions At the 
appropriate time the ceritenary of the 
SaJlia might al»o J>e celebraled 

Reverently your«, 

Sd Rain-inanda Cliatlerjee 
43 Wellesly Street, 
Calcutta, 17 9 34 

Resjiected Sir, 

You may have iioliced that at p 254 
of the September i««ue of the Uodern 
Rewfia I have published your Massage 
To Tlie Society Of Friends Ireland* 
under ihe heading, MoiaJ Warfare ” 
rin* v\as one of your earlier writings 
pcjssibly sent to the Quiket* of Ireland 
when you were living in rnp.land II wns 
with me and was not previously 
pul li«hed Searching fir something ‘oil 
able for the front jiif-e article of the 
September i««ue I di«coverel this After 
I had given it to the press, I received 
your article entitled, 1 am He” Moral 
Vtnrfare’ had already been fully composed 
ind, Wsides, it was al«o very good So, 
both have been publi'bel simultaneously 
Allhough no f irma! warning has been 
issued by tlie Press Odiccr, he verbally 
till Kedarnalh, that u containeil 
objetlinnal le espres«) m Po«sil,ly licrause 
it refers to Mahatma Camlhi, to warfare 
VMiiisi ‘ibe evils”, 10 ilie ‘cowardly 
vioknee of evil’ against vvbicti you 


surest that ‘spiritual powers” should 
U. arrayed and ljerau«c you opine that 
“aggressive power pitifully fails when 
Imnun nature bears in<uU and lyain 
without relaliatin„” and similar other 
ex|iressions of opinion So that it i? 
construed (according to Ihe Pre*s Officer) 
that It IS an attack on the Covernmenl 
of India Kedar has replied that it was 
not especially written or intended again«t 
the Government of India, hut really 
refers generally to relations between 
nations The Pre«s Officer retorled that 
he had lielter inquire from the readers 
how they have construed it Kedai 
repheil that he would a'k the author him 
self what he meant 

It IS, of course, obvious that jou did 
not intend this to be an vltack upon the 
British Government particularly, Mthough 
like vH ollur wrongdoing nations it may 
also apply to them 

If you send s rcjily, that need not be 
shewn to the Prc's Officer But if there i« 
an occasion when Kedar miphl meet him 
he would then l>e able to acquaint him 
with your own views on the mailer 
Kedar did not know that it was written 
long ago and as I had not kept any 
record of Uie year and date of Us com 
position, 1 was not able to pulli«h it 
under the appropriate dale line 

Reverently your«, 

Sd Ramananda Chatlerjee 
Sanlmiketan 
Glh Bhadra, 1332 B S 
(September, 192,5) 

To 

Sj Rvbmdranath Tvgore, 

Founder Clnnccllor, 

\i*va Bharvti 
Dear Sir 

^hen I had Imipirarijy for a period 
of five monlhs, accepted the post of the 
Principal of the Sikshi Rhalnna, I was 
under the impression that the institution 
shall not he subject to any control or 
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inspection by any oulsnle authority 1 
now find that lias impression was 
erroneous. In the letter from the Registrar 
of the Calcutta Uniiersity ivhicli accords 
permission for students of the Visva 
Bhatati to «it for the I A and B A 
examinations of his University, the 
condition has been imposed that the 
University shall liave the right to have 
the VisvaBharali or the Sihsha Bhabana 
inspected periodically at its discretion by 
one or more officers of the said university. 

I do not knoi\ ivhat the reactions of the 
authorities of the Vi \a Bharati may have 
been to this condition But I am unable 
and unwilling to carry responsibility for 
an institution which la subject to control 
or inspection by any external authority 
For thu reason I am regretfully s«l>- 
milting niy resignation of my post as 
Principal of the Siksha Bhabana 1 shall 
be grateful if you will bmdly accept the 
same 

Obediently yours, 

Sd Ramananda Chafterjee 
Principal, SiksJia Bhabana 

Santinibelan, 

7tli Bhadra, 1332 B S 
(September, 1925) 

Respected Sir, 

I hope you have duly received the 
letter of re«i^ation which I «ent to you 
yesterday 

1 have studied the lelevenl clauses 
of the Regulations of the Calcutta 
University under which they have 
accorded permission to the Visva Bharati 
to send up candidates for their examina 
tions There is nothing in the regulations 
enbtlmg the Calcutta Unnersity to cHim 
light of inspection or otherwise 

Those other universiti«e which accord 
recognition to the esaminations and 
degrees of Calcutta University do not 
appear to have done so on condition that' 


they would have rights to inspect the 
University 

However, these are matters for your 
own discretion Personally, being unable 
to accept such a condition, I am 
resigning my appointment. I shall be 
obliged if you will Lindly accept the 
same 

Reverently yours, 

Sd Ramananda Chatterjee 
120j2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 7ih Dec , 1932 

Re«pecle<l Sir, 

Of the three letters you have «ent 
me for publication in the Pans issue of 
the Prahasi under the feature ‘ Patra 
Dhara” (Stream of letters), I haie been 
unable to publish the first The Tea*on 
should be obvious to you 

For a similar rea on, I am mark 
tng certain poilions of your article on 
Mr Braihford s hook for your const 
deration 1 shall he obliged if you will 
do the needful about them and return 
the article to me 

The humiliation flowing from my 
inability to publish what I know to be 
wholly true has been robbing me of my 
sleep 

I shall explain everything when I 
bate an opportunity to meet you again 
Reverently yours, 

Sd Ramananda Chatterjee 

The orticle under reference 

The unnatural relation of the race 
of tlie rulers to that of the ruled repre 
senling the subjection of an entire coun 
try made profitable to an entire nation 
living aloof across an enormous distance 
must kill inornf probity (honesty) he 
cause it kills human sympathy 

Very few individuals can be expect 
ed to resist the moral contamination 
which such imperialistic para«ili«m must 
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rn^etidcr and iiowlicri- i* llif lr>g«lj t»i 
(me inind< '‘uccumliiiig tfi insidiou« 
[loi'oiv of racial arrogance unde mon 
eMdenl Unn aiiiong»t tlie Lngli^limcii m 
India ulioM ‘•elf doivtrcd prc-liJjc 
il all co»l« Lc prc«er\e(l lie rulMe$^ 
imililir)) poicci One wail-* m ^an^ 
llicrtfore, for i \oic^ of piolt-l fnim 
ibi prnileged coininunil\ nganiM *hi 
tnorwiltc^ (un«jinpallictn- Ircilnicnli 
llnl «r« /jfinic perpetrated U' being 
inclcd out I 111 tbcii name and wilb llieir 
(i.j.in/jnci fffuongj/ (lol a lieople wboni 
tlie\ know In be dcfenccKss and wbo<i 
m 1st pilifuUi liumaii chim« mu-t lueiU 
be smothered i neglected) In tbe most 
brulall) iiilmman (tbe impersonal) 'P« 
ril of H" and order Moral mtcgritc 
\Mlli re„ard to it'* Inple ' Metini'* t* an 
iiiiiutc«»irc item in tli< make up of a 
lommercial polic\ wliov soh oljeciu* 
M mrreh I'linlitioni to reap dividend* 
vilb llie inTriimnn of ^jieed and com 
fort 

Rebel India 1 repeal i« an lioneM 
lock Rciding it 1 feel cncnurineil In 
hope llnl iiiduidual rn'’li«bmen in (Ui 
land Mill emulate lii« atlitud* of Mibei 
judginenl ind no iintter Iiom incomini 
eiit It iini bi 1*1 do m» dare fact facts 
-i* tliea lealh art to da> m India 

''aiilimketaii 

**d Ral iiulranalli f i^nrc 
W AC-RCl MLM miWLIN Db 

R\mNni;\N\in ia(.ori \m> 

Mil R \M \NAND V ( 11 mCRJCI 
II. rUANMMIOA nUNTlNf 
\M) I’LUIICUION 01 
R\iii\[)iL\NATii> 

\10RKS I\ }I!M)1 
To 

Mr U iiiidii iikI I LbalUijtH 

91 Lpptr ( uciilir Road raliiilla 
Hu* 1- to put . II rreoid lb. 
imnl arnicl al lielMern ii- llnl 


1 \oii are to bate tin sole rigid to 
translate or tau«c to be translated into 
Hindi and to print, and pul)li«Ii an> or 
all of inj pullisbed Mork« in Rcngali in 
t oiisidcr itum of jour pajing to me in 
aearU instalments lij llic second Mcck of 
cacia Januarj a rojaltj of 20 per cent 
on tbe publisbcd price of cadi and 
lacrjom of sudi Hindi publication' 

2 ^tui Mill lie at hbcrla to translate or 
< lusc to lc translated into Hindi all m\ 
piiblislicil Morks in Reiigali as referred 
l> alMjat Hid aou Mill baac tin, rigid to 
pul li'b siK^b Hindi translations m one 
III ni>re editions mIhcIi jou <on<idcr 
n«c"ata subject to nn rigid ti rojaltj 
a' In miilK'foie slated 

• Hut 111 jc'jiccl of nil) Hindi Iran' 
lalion of atu of iin Morks bcrclnfore 
mad) and published miIIi nr Mitbout ma 
pcimi'siot) 1 bercin ^lae jnii full poMcr 
and julboida to lugnlialt oi ded Millt 
iIk piiblislui 111 «iicb I M I) as ^oii mav 
ibink fit ind if m iiu ra'i \oii should 
I. tbit lo realist am mnnea from them 
.11 im J tbnlf toil Mill paj me same 
ibdu.lin ^ per etnl llnroof Mbicb you 
sliall In (iditlod to reltiii for \our 
iroul k 

t 1 Inieba declirc that to the l>e'l of 
iii\ kiiiMledgt there i' no aalid lundiiig 
a,.i<ci<Kid n.iH sub'islnif. Ittitcen mj 
'I If and imtm tl-c for the publication 
of in\ Hindi lMii«lati(Ui ..f im uorks m 
Ikii-di If iin such i'*iiiimnl should 
cciiu I. held limafter I iindcitake to 
tl.» ill 1 nil Iir.all\ to ipioki til. s,,ni( 

‘'d Rilindiindh 1 j_ou 


( Dnarkaitalh la on Lane 
( akiill I 

riu Ilk Mix 192. 

I atccpl tb( l.rms of lbi< a^rceminl 
SI Ramainndi Cbatterjee 
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LEITFUS FROM rilC EDITOR 

‘Though I Avill nol nltempl an> de 
tailed description of the Museum I must 
try to gi\e «ome idea of its library and 
reading room 

In 18>-0 m point of magnitude, the 
British Museum stood fourth in the list 
of European Lihrarics It now holds the 
second place the Fans National Lil> 
rary ranking as first In foreign books 
the British Museum Library is the finest 
m the Morld In 1923 it containeil 
nearly four million printed \oliime5 , 
the number is certainly larger now For 
since 1900 the annual additions from 
all quarter* exclusiie of about 3o90C0 
continuations music newspaper* etc 
average nbout 30 000 Anotlier account 
says that the annual increase is at the 
rate of 50000 The length of shelving i« 
50 miles 

As I wis only a visitor not a ticket 
holder I could obtain permission to go 
into the reading room only as far as the 
doorway and see the room It ts a huge 
circular hall accommodating between 
450 anl SOO readers who sit at desks 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel 
from two concentric circles m tie inner 
of which «il the official* while Ue print 
ed catalogue comprising about 1 000 
volumes is ranged round the outer cir 
cle Tlie dome is 106 feci h gl and has 
a diameter of 140 feet being second only 
to the Pantheon of Rome and that but 
by 21 feel About 20 000 volumes nio«t 
in request such as dictionaries enev 
clopaedias etc are ranged in shelve* 
round the Read ng Room itself and may 
be consulted wiihout Bill ng up a form 
Readers average nearly 400 daily The 
number of visitors to the reading room 
of the Imperial Librarv m CalculUi was 
41 600 in 1925 26 and the number of 
requisitions for books not in the open 


*lielf collection in tlie reading room was 
25 661 III the «ame year Considering that 
Calcutta IS a much smaller city than 
London that it is less literate and tliat the 
Imperial I ihrary is a much smaller 
111 rary than the British Mu«euin Library, 
Calcutta s record is not quite di9 
couraging 

To return to the Briti«h Mu«eum 

From the doorway of the Reading 
Room I saw a few hundred readers 
studying and consulting hooks in perfect 
silence One of the porters showed me 
the arrangement of the movable or 
‘sliding book cases Of course he 
expected a tip vihich vias paid Europe 
Great Britain nol eveepted is considered 
a part and llie principal part of Chn« 
lendom it might al«o be justly styled 
Tip dom the pay ment of tips being the 
rule everywhere 

At present the contents of the 
museum are arranged under twelve 
departments — viz , DIoomsburjr Printed 
Books v^tdi printed music and maps 
Manuscripts Oriental Printed Books and 
M«* Prints and Drawings (with the sub 
departments of Oriental Prints and 
Drawings), Oriental Antiquities Greek 
and Roman Antiquities Coins and Medal*, 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities Cera 
mics and Elhnographv South Kensin 
pon. Zoology Entomology, Botany, 
Geology and Mineralogy 

1 can now only enumerate the 
galleries and rooms I saw Tlie Roman 
gallery the three Graeco Roman rooms, 
the gallery of casts the Archaic room 
the Ephesus room The Elgin room the 
Plugaleiaii room the Mausoleum room 
the Nened room the A«s\ nan saloon the 
MX Egiptian rooms the Nineveh 
gallery the four Vase rooms the Bronze 
room the room of gold ornaments and 
gems the terra-cotta antiquities room the 
principal staircase on the walls of 
V Inch are Buddhist sculpture*, the 
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Plaqufllc room Uic com mul rnctlal 
room. llie A»iatic saloon ronlamin? 
$penmfn« of Japanese and Chinw 
porcelain carMn?^ and metal \--otV ll«c 
Indian rc!i?iou« room the Phuddi»l 
room the Iron A?e paller> the Maud 
.hv collection of Maja •culpturea from 
Central Amcrici. the Uhnopraphie 
collection potter) pU*' and mediaeval 
antiquities the m-mu»cnpl saloon new* 
paper room etc Ue room* are nil 
larpe halls 

Tlio Fsipn™ -mlpl""- "r"*”" 

liuinan and allcFoncal fipurc, EOinctim 
nt colo..al E..n Soma ol ll,n.n p.faM.c 
..atur, InoV aa '"daE n- 

„,e cm and aWW > «“, ''l' 

novella Slone »h.oli (uirndicd tlic Vo to 

llie EaTlian Fiats'll''"" 0' 

mclancFolt inlctcl «ccc llic 
mumtnio Tlicl nw.t Fate onsmalcd m 
a Finpinj tor immotlaFt) or ''F"'" 
petFape in immortaFli or rcFitlF in IFc 
onpinal Fuman l.od> One prate Fa. 
been kept m an E?)p"“ ' "t 

muinm) reduced In aVm and Fonc and 
the earlhen te«el.. contnimn? the lootl 
and drink (no lon-et to Fe found) 
placed in iFe prate F) iFe relartto o 
Iho deeea-ed tor hu u.e in die netl 
tiotld And the object ol all iFis -oF 
cilude of theirs now one of the grue«oinc 
things to he seen in a mu«eum ' 

The A$8)rian antiquities ^ml> 
consist of sculptures in low wlief 
subjects being the exploits of the Vine- 
nho*e palace rvalls they ornament^ 
The HitUte remains with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions as jcl undeciphered are 8l*o 
here 

Some of the Maya sculpture 
Central America s'crc colos al IH 
inscriptions of them are m an as je 
undeciphered script or hieroglyphic 

1 do not know whether 1 saw «dl 
the Indian antiquities, but it struck me 
that the Indian sculptural collection was 


not as lar^L a* «omc of the others Tin* 

I* rather f rtunale For the Ie*5 we 
hare to go to foreign countries to *tud» 
even otir own hi«tor), etc , the better 
Tlie »cu1pture8 from the Amarasati 
stupa winch I found adorning the wall 
of a Btairca»e, were gencrou«ly (•> 
donated h> some former Secretary of 
State for India As soon as I read the 
words to that effect I was reminded of 
our proacrhtal cxprc««ion ‘ parer dhane 
jFiddari , ‘to be gencrou* al others' 
cxj<n«e * Hut is not might right ’ 

The Bnti«h Mu«eum and other 
similar mu'cums ought to g«e tlicir 
\i<i(ors an adequate idea of the ia‘lne*« 
\anel) and antiquity of human civili«a 
lion and cure them of narrow patriotic 
pride and sanity 1 do net know whether 
the nnti*h Mu»eum has contributed to 
an) extent to make the Dntisli people 
broadminded and free from in«ular pride 
and xanil) Nor do 1 know whether ihev 
rcali'e that this \8*t collection re 
presents robber) and plunder to 'ome 
extent ol iea*t But how«oe\er the colie 
chon ma) have been made, let us hope 
that the Bnli»h people will make not only 
on inIcUectual but al«o a moral u«e of it 
Such collections ha\e man) les'ons 
for us too One is that we do not lake 
a sufficient interest m the antiquities ol 
e%cn out own country, whereas the range 
of interest of European nations embraces 
ihe whole world Many of them are 
authorities not only in subjects relating 
to their own national culture, civilisa 
lion hi«lor), etc, but m those of foreign 
countries, loo But m India, how few 
of us arc authorities eien m subjects 
relating to India ’ As for foreign 
countries, 1 cannot just now call to mind 
any Indian who is an authorly on any 
subject relating to a foreign country 

Here I may also be allowed to 
observe that in Europe the number of 
men who try earnestly to tackle problems 
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iinfiUiiif, llif XMi»l <r wor (>{ llic wliuh 
nT liumuiil\ or »l k i«l of '■rmc foreign 
IKujjlca K imicli Ijr^er tliin in InJn 
in farl time an -i irttK liaU i tWtii 
oulcfandin? Indnn n iim s nmoji^ lJn>«i 
iiho are trjinj; lo lackk jtroklem-^ utftTl 
mg the wkok of kutmiutj Some of tlte 
<aue3 n«inn«iljlp fir --iich » «lalt. of 
dungs Mc nil kiunv Oiir potiliraf suit 
jecMon I' «o dqtn.e'iing jn »•> n»an\ 
dirctlions niul ‘•o unicli of die lime -mil 
energj of so innn) <if our eduLilei) men 
ttnl recenll} of women loo In-, to fic 
dcNOted In the ittamnieiit tf {Mititiinl 
freeihm (ihe niilhoik ihereof I iiml «ol 
here ili«cii«s), dial there ire hide in 
ilmation lime nml energy left for (la^iUn 
nllcntion lo or eren gelling ac<\uamle4( 
lulli wider {iroWems I'ohlieal culjcclioii 
Ins iimlouhledl) narrowed mi mental 
horizon The sj«lcin o! cnsle nml die 
fact that must of u« (trofe^s nn ellimc 
religion nui aho hive had «oinethin_ 
to do with inriowmg die <phcre of oiir 
human inlcrc<t4 \nd dicn wo inu t not 
forgit tint the Nu«t majorit) of onr 
eotmli)men arc sleejied m ignornnce of 
which illjlenr) i4 onl) one of die oiil 


wnnl -ipii4 1 cond(.iiui llie iiolilital and 
Kniwiniic iiiiiii.riali'm of Luropean intion« 
uikI tfuir Infill of < vploilation I haie 
more than rnte cofidc/nncd lhe»r 
jiilifletiij )] ind sjunlunl jmj>erjali«m 
and draw aUenlion to tin fact llial 
l-urojicaiis rCiuralU want to mono 
iwli-i dl *cholar«Iiip, iirlue and «piri 
linfitj \ulncs arc riiristiaii nrtue^, 
wKnliiic nitlhod- ire Luropean inelhods ' 
hut wc should not he himd to the txis 
lence imong Puropcans of men, hoHc%er 
small in numher, wiui arc «incercl> 
iiilen'stid lit the solution of prohlem 
iffecting die nliolc of humanitv ISor 
lionid wc (.neourage in uur«el\LS the 
lial ii of speaking sarca*lically of the 
cicr> few men among us who haie a wide 
Iiunun outlook as if hunnmtaiianisiii 
wen opposed lo patriotism of the right 
kind On the contraij, we •hould look 
It «.%en our national problems from i 
broad humanitarian point of mow, as a 
«inaJl numher of turojieans do jn the 
case of some of their own national 
prolilem« ’ 

7/je )/or/ern Jiaien, lehruin 1927) 




Homage 


111 Uic following pages arc 
published a few tributes to 
the mcmor\ of Ranninnda 
Cli uterjee 



Ramananda Challerjee — A Homage 

R R DIWAKAR 


llw Late Sliri itainananda Chatterjee 
was one oi l)io*c learless puWicisls fox 
nhom truth was the supreme consider 
alion and Umely as xvell as very accurate 
c)(|>ression of truth was the only way to 
<ee that ‘truth’ was used for the progress 
of humanity 

! must go hack to lho<e stirring 
ijine* ol the Swade«hi Movement (lOOa 
1906) to appreciate the great «ervices of 
the I ate Ramananda rendered to the 
tau<e of nalionahsm He was never 
sentimental or emotional in the expres ion 
of truth He would never make a state- 
ment without supporting it by facts and 
figures dug out from remote corners 
and from inaccessible documents In 
tho*e da>s we read Tlie Notes ’ he wrote 
ill the Modern Heview and they were like 
guides to all of us We depended upon 
them both for facts and figures as well 
as (or the inferences resulting Uierefrom 

Tlie Engli«]i language which he 
wielded with con«umate skill was both 
forceful as well as idiomatic and 
c invinciiig 

In fact, 1 think for more than two 
decades the intellectuals waited for the 
Modern Rnieio expectantly for autho 
Tiiative evposition of the nationalist 
point of view in India 

Tlie tale Ramananda was a very 
leirned person, but learning may not be 
said to Y>e the only strong point m Inni 
He was an intellectual with the highest 
«en«e of duly towards the expre«sion of 
truth fir«t and foremost, for the eman 
cipation of this country and through 
that the progress of huroamt) Every 
Indian has a duty to perform towards 
«ucli great souls and that they can do 
only by studying the lives of such men 
and by reading what they have wTitten 
with «uch conspicuous ability 



Shri Ramananda Chalterjee 
innrKii^nw mmitad m i 


ilje Ia*l quartai of the lost ceulury 
and llie fir t yuarlct of the prtsenl cen 
lun ina\ bi. regarded as the period of re 
nil jfice 111 Indn although it did not 
attain the «cj1c and uilen it) of the Euro 
l»caii rciui aiict l)ecau c of the then 
t\i till-, jtufitiL i! factors I« one resjject 
lioMe\er Indian period of renaissance 
iju bt (irourablv lonipired aMlh the 
IKfiod of rtmi ance in Europe and tint 
Is III the lunller of producton of giants — 
i^iaiits in power of thought pa«sion and 
cJiaratttr as a distinguished Cemwn 
author de cribed it Tlie life and hislor\ 
of all the plants who were produced during 
lint {mod and nho iiirhed noiiders in 
iben oun ficJiL Jiau not \et been full) 
written and piiMi hed In fact the histotx 
>I that |>criod )ns not )et come out be 
III c (tcriiaps It iclatcs to the near pa«t 
\ti)wai whenever that Iit»tor\ comes out 
''hri Hamananda Chatlerjec will find a 
piomment {face m it and the impact he 
created on the mind of the voullis of that 
jKnoil will lx recorded m bold letter* 

In 1919 when I was a student in the 
liaven haw College Cutfteh the Profe'«or 
in reononiics recommended that we 
lioiild regularlv read the l/oifern Pcneir 
in rdcr li> under tand the current topics 
of the counlrj Immediate!} I be 
amc a sub enber of the I/orfem fieiieit 
& >on after its counter part in Bengali the 
attracted m> attention and I be 
vamc a subscn!>er of it al'o Occa«ionaIJv 
1 u cvl to read the f ttlal BJarat, another 
venture of ''liri Ramananda Oiallerjee 1 
have jrl to know of another writer, parti 
Lularh in the field of Journalism who cai 
ct. mnvuiucatc dirccll) with the heart otlli 
readers through his writings Tlie Fdi 
tonal comments of the Modern fJeiieii ol 
that {lenod put fogvfher On litute the hi 
tor) «f about half a cenlur) of modern 
India ami of development of nationah m 
III this enuotr} 

It was a period of coordinated actiM 
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lies ol mere linn one fciant Wliile 
RaMiiclranilh «as ele\ilins llie emo 
lions of the peoiilc Shri Romanandi 
Clialterjee uas whipping; up ihe intellecl 
lo keep pace mlh ihe rmng emotions I 
ha\c ne\er come across anj cmolionil 
unljn" from ihe pen of Shri Ramanonda 
Clnltcrjee He was logic per»onifie«l, 
carr)ing conMclion to liie rcider« at e\er) 
s'a^e of «li«cu«Mon It maj nol he reahseil 
now lhal in the 20 s of ihe prc^eni century, 
ihe editorial comments in the Modem 
het-iciL u«ed lo he quoted a« aulhoritic* 
all o\er India during an) di«cu«ion rc 
laling lo politics and economics of ihe 
counir) It was the onlj 'tandnrd ina"a 
zine in llio«e da)s 

Shri Rmiananda Challerjee began hw 
life as an cducnlionisl in the then llniJed 
ProMiices of India It is for that rea«on 
perhaps lhal the word Trahisi was a 
fasourite eTpres«ion for him I^lien he 
came oser to Calcutta to embark upon ihc 
programme of educating the cducale.1 
the situation was then npe for a change 
on a big scale— as if he was dragged 
down to Calcutta h) proaidence to fill up 
the gap in the intellectual field of the 
>oulhs whose emotions were running high 
then Asmming he had nol come on the 
field llien I feel «ure that a generation of 


<olid nationah«ts would not have been 
created 

It IS difficult to a«'e*3 the work of 
Shu Ramatianda Chatlerjee now, not only 
liccau«e he is too near us hut l7ecau«e we 
are passing through a period of confusion 
in which neither emotion nor intellect 
keeps the nation «tcad) The present is a 
period of desires and not of achievements 
whereas Shn Ramananda Chatlerjee he 
longed lo a period of movement towards 
great nehicvemenl« Should not his writ 
mgs be pre«cnbe<l as teal books m the 
univer«itie« now to enable the modern 
youtho lo rcali«e llie process through which 
ihe new India has been horn ’ The nation 
appear** lo be lo«ing il« moorings on 
account of lack of that realisaloin At 
Iea«l on tlie occa«ion of his birth cenle 
nar), let us recall a« much of his writings 
a« pomhie and place his image before us 
fo lell us men of «terner «tuff are required 
to run 0 free country and lead it to the 
dun het! goal Someliow I feel that as the 
work of the giants like Sn Ramananda 
Chatlerjee ha« not gone in vam m the past, 
thev will not go in vam now and m the 
future Someday the posterity will look 
back and draw inspiration from that 
great giant who wielded Ins pen to mould 
a generation m the pa«l 



A Unique Aspect of Ramananda 
Chatlerjee’s Journalism 

rrOF 0 C GANGOIV 


Ramnnanda ChatJerjee occupifcs a 
unique position in the History of Indian 
Joumafism He was a born journalist, 
and fie worked out and developed a form 
of joarnah m — the ideals and merits of 
which have not >et been surpassed any 
where m India — after a lapse of half a 
century The unique character of hio 
journalistic ideals was its intensely 
naUomlut character, and its wide range 
of topics and treatment Every event that 
happened — every movement that pushed 
its head every personality tint appeared 
— in ihe different phi«es of Indian life — 
in politics in industry in economic 
sphere m education — in religion and 
social reforms — m Art and in Culture — 
wn apprai ed and valued from the 
nationalialic point of view 

In developing the illustrative features 
of Indian Journalism Ins services 
have been more than unique and invalu 
able A few journal] Is had no doubt, 
appeared in Bengal bejore Ramananda 
Challcr)ec — who had epoiisoied the cau*e 
of (he nation — and the cau e of the cam 
mon people — like the late Hati«h 
Chandra Mukherjee hut Mr Chalterjces 
cunlnbutions appear to surpass them 

The iJtustraijve pba es of the Modern 
Renew (and the PrUiasi) undoubtedly con 
stilute their unique character and nrc -I 
most (sithout any prccedvrits in India, at 
least It is generally believed that the 
pioneer of IHu traled Journalism — m 
Bengal was the Editor of the vseekly 
ialtonaf Cuantian ( flTJo lUyb'^ 

Tills weekly journal had a short but 
bniiiant career — in publishing political 
and eocial cartoon* reproduced in colour 
ed litho raphy Having regard to the 
poverty of printing lerhnique of the limes, 
— the Aafional Guardcam was indeed a 
pra ewurlhy enterpn e 

But the practice that Ramananda 
Chatlerjee initiated (with the help of Mr 
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U|iLii(lra Ki*linii Uo) (I II Ihr 
lii(int< r < { lilt lltjirodutlui I'rmt'-* in 
Iiitlii)— of rt|iro<lucin^ < itli uiunlli a 
Ik lulifiil ( olotiml Ucproduchon of on* 
or ollitr Indian \!Tltrjm(« m l^amtinj. 
(Modi rn and Mcdnic\jd) w i-ttilnmli tin 
•‘urpH-'cd 111 lilt lii^tor) of Indian journal 
i«iii— far outpitiiip llio tnidi |iii>iu»iiiic 
iffoit* of lla \alioiitil Ounnlimi 

Apirl from lli* ficl lliat Mr 

Lhitlcrjot’i cffjrts sUod for i new <l«\i 
loimuiil 111 joiiriidi'in ins M-rtm-* m 
tins ffiicct wtn \cn \aluddc in pul* 
liti'‘iiif! and de\iIoiiinj; tlit grnwili of lli< 
Aalional Stln < I of Indian I’jintin^ 
fouiulcdl) Dr Alianindra "N till lJrK«n 
\tr% few l>t(l'Ii l"'i *'»' lorrtil nU i 
to lilt IiirIi <o«N ot iIk jirejuriti n 
ind printiii^ of llitit c<l(ntr l»lttL« for 
itprodiiLiMp (ii^inals in colnir* ton i 
dcniv ill*- 1 *" tiitulalnm of JuuniaU 
in Indn owiiip lo licr poor liltrit' lli* 
rditor of the Mofifrit AViuit liul «uffc 
red fiinncnl lo-- -and In-* •‘acrifices in 
llii- rp«jiitl InM not Um fulli ippretn 
led 

ill nut oiili icproiluied ic^iulirK 
ihc works of Dr Abauindran'itli f-igon 
—and of In* di«ciple« hnl lie alv» 
itproduced, ^cr) frequciUU numcrou* 
Ma-lcrpiccc* of Mcdncial Indian I’lim 
tins^— thus providing >alual)le docuiiieiit'* 
and diti for the student of liu ill lor 
of Iiidiin I'aniling and Stulptuti It i 
nut po'<'‘ihle to iiunlion ill tin lalualli 
documeni' wi tan refer iiiK l> n few of 
them* in the foot note 


*1907 Okl I'ortniN of Miluritli 
(hitfi (p Mil 

1909 I’alnri Miniature m Coluiii 
(Ml) I rotili piece) lla/ llihadur nnd 
Uiipamali Moghul Sthool (p 89) 

1910 Akl ar l)e«icpmg Cliitore 

(M^^, p 102i ^Iiruage Proct« itn of 
Dan ‘'hikoli (| 2071 riinenl I’ro 


Vpirl fioin (itiiig M I'tt rpii a * of 
Indiiii I’.tiitiin^ (Midiaival and Modtrn) 
lIu tnlerpn/inp I diloi intd lo ri„ularli 
piil!i»li illuiniiMlin^ nrltU-' tliM.U"iiv 
tarioii« jlnt i < of Indi in Art, tliicflj con 
tnliilid Ik Dr kiiaiid i ( ooniara>waii» 
Dr A N lUf-on, and Mr Sainarindra 
\'illi (/iijili ]{fMLW^ of !1 loU (II Indian 
\il, iliitlli coiitrilnited fi} tin Si'ler 
Niiidiln, and the prt-enl writir— u ed !< 
/<itii an nniqtie fntiirt of tlu Metirni 
Iletini 

Oii( t tiinol loo liiglili praiv 
II (III in iiul I Cliallirjre* •<r\itc« lo Indilii 
\H nnd to diielopinent of Illustrated 
Jounnii-ni uii-uqiassed Tiijwlitre in 
Indn iml abroad wiiji iht «in^lt 
iiption of the N.rvKiHi of ‘IILI’AM - in 
Imlii ind of the nihlj Illu Intcd Dulh 
tins of ihc Mii«itim« if Sri in Ihi 
I mild States 

Indoubledli, the ] dilor of the 
Mwlern Jieticti had built up i terj high 
iradihiii in this rc*petl i iNeiiiig a period 
if Hirs fl907]9ld. whiili It In^ been 
diffitiill hr In. MKteso.i. u nniiilaiii 
• iMiu l( tlic enoiinons iiicrcaM in t.o«lH 
of paper iirinling and oilier material- foi 
riproducing llIu trationi 


10 Sion of Slnh Jahiii (Jinuir) p 110) 
1911 Hajput and Indo IVr«iaii 
Minialun (Jaiuiar)) \IoIaram« ‘Tel 

IVatotl iColour \o\iniler) 

1913 Ivangn Ma lerpiecr t,Loloun 
(Oilobtr Ironti-pKie) \irgm Man 
Moghul Shool ((tlour; (Splcmbcr) 
19n Kangri Ma«terpie(t Pride 
it 1 uri (Dtccmber) 

Ditto ''wingm^ llidlii* 

Koltui) (Sugustl 

Ditto { row Sfe- cn"er 

((ohur tJamiin) '* 

I’oriraii .f Mahiriji \lln> 
Singh (Colour) (Peliruanl 
1910 PijT Pirsiii"!! of ^unl^ 
(< If nr) (Mil) 



Shri Ramananda Chatterjee 
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I tnoic to know Sliri Ikiraanand'i 
Ciiatterjec in connection with the piibli 
cfltiOD of sonic of piintin^s in the 
ifotlfin Pci ten It was not difhcult 
to get an audience with the world 
renowued journalist, but I wa^ rather 
ipprchcnsive of a condescending recep 
fion Aotlung untoward happened On 
the contrnri he appeared to be kindlv 
disposed Vpparentiv Shri Ramananda 
was not a believer in the qucei conven 
tion of being assertiie with regard to 
his own jdcaK as is often practised by 
manr who dwell in the height-, of 

acU assumed importance Strangelj 
enough he hatcued to errand with 
patience and wa zMijuisjfjre to see the 
pictures I brought with me 

I took good c iro to narrate a stori 
that would provoke sympatlu for a 
struggling and ambiliOU’* artist i^fter 
ail, the artist who has ambition dc*ciN ed 
publicitv as a form of encouragement 
It was a (jucstiOQ of monl obllgatiou on 
the part of the editor to evtood help, 
hence I hod the audacity to (hiuk that 
It would be advisable to make the posi 
tion clear to Shri Ramauandn I had to 
plead on my own behalf, since the obje- 
ctive of mv approach was nothing else 
than begging for honour In short, seeking 
pobhc recognition through the esteemed 
pcnodical ihcrc was a n®k inontrustiog 
the sacred and secret job to an agent a« 
any false move wonld have made me a 
laughiBg stock nt nn own cvpciise 
f had no intention to get involved into- 
tho wrong t>pe of publicity 

I et me now rcicrt to the pictures 
TImsn were ilisplajed before Shri Bama 
nanda I could see the penetrating 
vision of tlic intie was piercing tlirough 
cvcij detail ou (ho surface and the 
exacting scnitiu) digging ont intrinsic 
qoalities from umlornoatli TI e rarer 
“harp sight was die»ecting each and 
cvera stroke of btinh that touched the 
as I felt ncrious and wa« 
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inclined to f'UCJiH tlinl lie wm no Icm 
keen to examine the tstronptb of the 
lines also which miiHt im\o Ind betrayed 
their jinrpOKC of existence The nts* ss- 
ment of rehll>P Nnlncs ns svns (!e\eto 
pin{* seemed to t ikc n shape whuh to 
mj misfortune had no relation to liis 
kindl) disposition I cJenrl) saw in) 
plans, to seduce him to be bmcvolcnt, 
at least to tlie extent of beinp lentciit 
about the snn.ej of my work Imd faded 
tnisc rabl) It w is indeed n distressing; 
re\ elation to learn that ‘'hn Ramananda 
knew all about the technicalities 
aBsocintcd sMth the fncdlum I dealt with 
I was ijuestiond about certain pomta 
re{*ardiu(; principles of balance and 
orp;aiii8iiis composition in a pictorial 
theme Ihe points raised for enipiny 
conld not ln\o been ihoupht of b) any 
one lets than a widcli informed critic 
who knew the ms and outs of picture 
making in academic or traditional «t>le 
Ills knowledge was no le«s reliihlc 
about the limitations of dilTcrent media 
I must confess I had no idea of what 
was meant by balance, rclatue Talues, 
organisation in a pictorial theme etc I 
fiimpl) loied to paint and the blank 
space of a canaa®, filled up by colour, 
was a picture to me ihc pictures were 
the records of my despnrate effort to 
represent facts of lift nnd nature ns I 
had seen and felt. There was no 
FCicntifio training, to guide me in the 
right dircciton My answer in the 
circumstance was far from satisfactory 
I was groping in the dark and tr) ing 
to dodge the main issue 

There was a pause for a while, but 
I had not had to wait long The acr 
diet came abruptly as a bolt from the 
blue I was told, the efforts to paint 
pictures were excellent for a teen ager 
but the specimens represent the art of 
self deception, more precisely an csca 
pist’s pastime, as such, the pictnres 
could not bo repropuced m the Vo inn 


lirrmr, Xe\ crtlieJess he was kind 
iiiough to add that the attempts had 
roine cMdencc of seriou'nc*!! vhich 
|iroml«ea room for better possibilities 
if I could piirstmde m)so1f to go through 
prtiper training and feel prepared to 
submit to diBCiplitie nnd hard labour 
Anotlier point he stressed upon was 
not to fliit'step tlie limits of my 
cipahillt), 

Whatsoever good intention there 
might have been behind the considered 
advice, I received a rude shock as i 
result of the straightforward refusal 
chargeil with unpilafablc comments 
I felt Jiumiliated before m)Helf because 
I l>st anchor on self estimation I 
returned home, a dejected novice and 
not the self constituted ina*ter who 
iioiinshcd hopes to conf|ucr the world 
However, it did not take long to get 
over the nuhappy mood bhn Rama 
nanda 8 advice had the desired cfiecl on 
me 1 solemnly resolved that I would 
never seek publicity through the press 
untd m> works had gained public 
recognition The oiil) course left to 
achieve this end, after I had the iieces- 
sarv training was to get enlisted in tlie 
mad race of competitive cxliihiltoii, 
win gold medals ami wait in attendance 
for the pity of fashionable critics who 
Totild dub me as master on a parti- 
cular occasion Ml goes well if the 
exalted person is riihbeil well on the 
right side The behaviour of the follo- 
wers of fashion (latest) could be identi 
fill with that of the new rich who feci 
mightily pleased with their confounded 
assets of profound ignorance 

The temptation of receiving easy 
and quick re..ognition from this «ort of 
enlightened critic was too great to he 
res|.,td particularly when choicest adjec- 
tives pitched on to superlative degrees 
were alwavs assured if the artist could 
lie low nnd surrender to their autho 
rit) Therefore the liberal use of noisy 
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commonU liiirlcd on the nrtvat cm 
be taken as an act of self gtenli- 
cation for tbc critic hin)«elf As aocb, 
honest criticism having coiistructue 
intention cannot fulfil Us objective bj 
reljing on repetition of set phravcs 
used without discrimination of the 
subject, the medium and source of 
inspiration Cntici-m in proper cense 
13 an art b^ itself Its njisMon looks 
forward to spread education and make 
people understand that function of are 
13 intended to cJtcnd relief to the 
tortured mind crushed b) sufferings on 
account of incessant tjranny of stern 
realities 

The adventurous enterprise for a 
(juich fame which had a magnetic pull 
on me in m> early days had in the mean- 
ticno diaappeard into oblivion I bad 
eccn and borne much in between the 
march of events through long years of 
ra) life The experience tauglit me to 
■eo the cheapness of tiie short lived 
recognition I realised that mdiscn* 
rainatc use of high sounding words 
picked lip from ready stock never gams 
ground to provoke thought to ece the 
motivating elemonts that compel 
the artist to paint or asse»s the 
value of the aesthetic contents of a 
picture Nevertheless even the preten 
ders are helpful when the cause is 
good 

My personal experience stands as a 
good instance to substantute the fact 
that whatever gilt one taay have, it is 
not the end but just a means, rather a 
driving force that makes the artist res- 
tless for an expression Dut the 
communication of the thought through 
a form of beanty is entirely dependent 
OB the means which must abide by 
discipline associated with the rules o£ 
convention This is where the arti- 
cles on art and its objective published 
in the ilodern Rei tew camo to tny res- 


cue I taught myself to exercise pati- 
ence which plaved a vital part to gaido 
me m the process of picture making. It 
would not be an exaggeration of compli- 
ment if I said that tlie ^[o(Iern Ilevicii> 
published from Calcutta was then tho 
only monthly periodical which had rich 
contMbutions on subjects of art by not 
less per>otis tliaii the poet and artis 
Tagore, Ilavcl, Kumaraswamy, O C 
Qangolv and other* The articles were 
given place of honour and not shoved 
into some ob«cnre cornenn order to keep 
cheek extravagance of pity In contrast 
to this pre\ ailing attitude Shri Rama- 
nandi dedicated his life to the can*o of 
cultural progress Pursuit of art to 
Shri Ramananda was an asset that contri- 
biit^d to the cause of culture His 
indefatigable endeavour to go ahead 
with his mission helped to educate many 
to free themselves from the grip of 
indiflercnce, a deadly contagious dcscaao 
that spreads like wild hre to devour 
every bit of emotion by its dames and 
destroy the finer elements which make a 
man distinct from lower ammals 

The renaissance penod in Bengal 
under the leadership of Qnru Abanin- 
dtanath Tagore owes its recognition to a 
great extent to 8bn Romananda's efforts 
which helped people from deprivation 
of jov It was ho who took the 
responsibility to spread the mission 
of art to a wider circle than allow the 
movement to be confiDed within a few 
of Jjj5 dije;pJe« Tiros the peop}e irero 
educated to bo art conscious and ack- 
nowledged the heritage of wealth which 
bad been given a safe bums] byr those 
who were bom to turn deaf years to 
aesthetic appeal Shri Ramananda’s 
enthusiasm combined with hard labour 
ban borne fruit todav, a colossal task has 
been accomplished It was all due to 
the courage and conviction of Shn 
Ramananda who adhered to his princi- 
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pic of rccoptiiHlii" inoriU oiil}, no 
matter lion the truth expressed in 
Hupport of Ills conMction wimiideil 
feclinRS It was Shn llnmatianiln 
to whom c\crj art lover, at least in 
UcoRnl, fthould bo grateful for the »upn 
orl he gave to ludun art from the 
early tliys of the tJOUi Century in 
Bengal bhri UamanandaV method of 
encouragement or pnncipic underlying 
appreciation was dinercnt from the 
usual practice of cllotment of quotas of 
favourstism according to the price the 
favour^ paid The nanlation of 
tho fitorj in connection with inv 
pictures was neces'arj to prove 
that Shn Bamanda’s knowledge was not 
superficial nor a following of any enry 
fashion, because ho created a taste to 
live on 

Having had good lessons from the 
outspokco views of Shn Ramanand-i and 
the cxpcnoncc I gained in mj career 
the aspiration of being important by 
such quick recognition has been diver 
ted to aversion The idea of gaming 
distinction is iio more confined to 
gambling on competitive exhibition of 
paintings where n thing of beauty is 
set to challenge another in order to 
establish a record of speed to reach tho 
■winning post that offered a reward of 
onginahty and a gold medal A thing 
of beauty shaped m the form of creative 
art IS a prodnet of love wedded to 
aesthetic appeal depicting an irrcsis 
tible inner uige to express iti concrete 
form I wonder wli"thcr it would not 
be funny, if not absurd to observe a 
competitive demonstration of love 
arranged by lure of prizes and merits 
considered on the degree of violent or 
timid expression released just to suit 
any individual judges taste The 
expression in form of art is an instmc 
live response that comes from witbm 
and can only be communicated toonewho 
can reciprocate Hence it is not a thing 
to be displayed for the sake of fun aid 


pleasiugthc crowd or collecting uulenals 
for a drawing room convmatioii iti the 
imnc breath ns wcithcr forcca t conlro- 
vcmies Piirther, I feel inclined to add 
that the creative ininidsc docs not as a 
rule follow tins or lint fashiou or run 
amok to gain hpeed to go alivid of lime 
coniplcleiv duowning the influciicc of 
traditions of the t-oil Iht innuciicc is 
the gift of tho past It IS in Uio blood 
llicrcforc, howcv cr strong the foreign 
imp-icU might he, th blood cannot be 
changed to p ire a jua nor the sponta 
iicous response can be liad by command 
to meet the needs of social or religions 
ethics or political interest, unless the 
artist IS n traitor to his temperament 

Ihcre IS of course beauty compcti 
tion of human beings composed of flesh 
itid blood, the judgement of which is 
btnctl) guided by volume and numcncal 
calc ilations of length, breadth oud 
height of difTcrcnt limbs in their rcla'> 
tivcproportions. Tho ca entml factor 
which decides tho eumtotal of beauty 
M a standardised pattern wlicrcas a thing 
of beautv cannot be confined to one 
standard fonfi times to come and for all 
l>eop!e to accept 

\\ c, living behind tho ruined 
ramparts of time-old convention 
dare not come out of the prison walls 
which had protected us from the ravages 
of time and ghastly invasion of the 
locent ever changing foreign cultural 
impacts I use the expression ever- 
changing advisedly because I have seen 
the schools of isms come and go 
with accelerated «peed leaving no 
impression of a feeling They were like 
rolling stones which g ithcred no moss 
AVe must thank o ir stars that wo had 
auch a stalwart protector as Shn 
Ramananda, and feel grateful to him to 
record that though wo belong to the 
old school we are still living 
and not the carriers of the dead 
emblems of passing shows 



On India’s Struggle 
for Emancipation 


In this section we are repro- 
ducing a senes of full length articles 
written by Ramonanda Chatterjec 
o\er a period of several years for 
\anous periodicals m this countrj 
and abroad which present an 
objective view of India’s struggle for 
political emancipation These articles 
ore, m essence, an objective review 
and an analytical record of the 
evolution of political thought and 
methodology in this country towards 
emancipation from British rule After 
Independence m the emotional 
upsurge ot new power mucn ol our 
political and historical values hove 
been apt to become considerably 
forgotten and these articles will, vve 
feel help to re-establish those values 
on a correct perspective 



Ciril Disobedience Movement 
in India 

Gandhis Alternatue To Violence 
As A Means 0£ Winning 
Freedom 

RAMA^A^DA CHATTERJEE 


Ilinm-rtt wars of independence 
have been sanguunr} JHliatma 
Gamllii IS the first man in historj to 
Wigc ft bloodless war of independence 
It rccjturcd a man of his epirilnal cleia 
tion, self-control and profound faith in 
the perfectibility of human nature to 
make this nen departure 

The Mahatma s march ou foot to a 
seaside \ illape to prepare «alt has been 
taken by some Vi estemers to be raerch 
a ritualistic and symbolic pilgnmagc 
Symbolic it mai be in a certain sense 
It prefigures and symbolises the funeral 
ntes of aniicd warfare as a means of 
Winning independence It sjmboUicallv 
sounds the death knell of war It 
forcoliadows the feasibility of a perfectly 
peaceful reroliition by mean* of ciriJ 
disobedience Mr Gandhi s method, no 
doubt, requires infinite endurance, 
patience and perseverance , but these 
qualities arc not unattainable, and m 
bis method every failure is n stepping 
stone to success 

But the march is more than this 
The Goiemmcnt salt monopoly has been 
the cause of the disappearance of the 
indigenous salt manufacturing industn 
from all sea side places and all inland 
regions where there are saline deposits 
and «nlt mines It has imporcnshcd the 
country to the extent of two Imndred 
million rupees or more — a rupee is now 
worth approximately thirty six cents — 
nndhassaddledit with oppre«3ue taxation 
amounting to more than «cventy million 
rupees — taxation of which the incidence 
falls hcaxic«t on the pool, because they 
re<|uirc more salt than the well to-do, in 
order to add some relish to their scanty 
and coarse fare The vast majonti of 
Indians are poor and live by and on 
agncuUure They and their cattle can 
not get enough salt to cat and hence 
become sickly The reason why they 
cannot buy enough salt is tl at the 
monopoly and the tax have made it very 
many tunes dearer than it used to be 
when there xras no monopoly and no tax 
Amencau and European readers will be 
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able to realise the oppressive character 
of this monopoly when they are rcnimded 
of the histone French gabelle or the 
Balt tax ^JThe resemblance between 
pre-te\olimoo\ry France and pre ent 
day India is an omen 

In Mr Gandhi’s opinion — and be 
IS right — independence is required most 
for the poor who form the \'ist majonty 
of oiir perople The response to his 
call to break the «alt law has been very 
widespread. There is not a single 
province of India where thousands of 
people in hundreds of places are not 
actively engaged in maDiifactiiring or 
hawking salt And for everv active 
volunteer doing sneh workj there arc 
tens of thousands of sjmpathwcrs \U 
classes of people are to be found in 
varying proportions among both ac*ive 
volunteers and sympatlu/ors 

It would be n mistake to think 
that Mr Gandhi has been receiving 
director indirect support only froeu non 
cooperators and members of the National 
Congress As a result of the Civil 
Disobedient Mo\emcnt, almost all 
Ollier political movements arc at a 
Btand^tilk The feaprti Conference was 
called to support the propoicd Ixmdon 
round tabic conference by bnnging 
together all non Coa<^ss parties on a 
common platform but its sittings have 
been iiidermitcly postponed The Hindu 
Maha-sabba session at Akola has been 
postponed «t/jc the Tie “nntouchaWe 
classes ’ who lately pre«scd, or were 
made to press, Air Gandhi to take up 
their cause fi^st and enable them to 
enteral] Hindu temples, threatening lo 
thwart his moacment if be did not, 
haae themselves for the present given 
up their attempt to force entry into 
temples, and their leaders arc selling 
contraband salt in the streets in many 
places. Alanj Indian merchants Iiavc 
given their wliole-hearted adherence lo 
Mr Gandhi , others arc ncntral — the 
attempt to incite them into active oppo 


sifioa has failed. The Liberals, or 
"Vloderates could not, of course, take a 
favourable Mew of Mr Gandhi’s move 
ment Some of their organs most of 
which have a small circulation, continue 
to carp at it, but the party dares not 
launch a countermovement The one 
b^ minority group in India of which 
the attitude of a considerable number of 
members seems irncertim — perhips in 
some ca cs hostile — is the Aloslcm 
coromunit) But the British people 
would be living in a fool’si paradise if 
they thought that community as body 
i» hOi.tilc to Mr Gandhi Many impor- 
tant Musuahn ins, like Air Abbas Tjabji, 
whowas i|>| ointed by Air Gandhi to 
succeed to the leadership if he should 
be arrested have openly and actively 
joined the movement. Others, not so 
well known, have become volunteers 
or have manifested sympathy with the 
civil disobendmnce movement in other 
ways. Alost Aloslcm bodies are sitting 
on the fence, watching the developments 
of the civil di obedience campaign 

The active support which women 
have given lo the cau»c lias surprised 
many In the manufacturing and 
hawking of contraband salt, the picke- 
ting of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops, |the diatnbuting of propaganda 
for die boycott of foreign cigarettes 
and cloth, the holdings of meetings and 
proco«<5ton3 for populan/ing the cause 
and the resisting of the attempts by the 
police to snatch away contraband salt 
and to destroy the pans for manufac 
taring salt — in all these activities 
wo »en are taking an enthusiastic part. 
It 13 not merely the progressive section 
of Indian women from which the 
Arahaloia has reccivcil recruits and 
enpporters. Fven women in villages, 
who belong to an older world, so to say, 
have been cnthu«u«tic iii their adhe- 
rence to the movement >or instance, 
one such old world village moUicr has 
sent four out of her five sons to join it. 
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In fncp irupn«otjiiiPiit nml death if need 
be Ami flic licrHclf nnd lier thnphlen* 
lm\( bccorm. irtiln* reMH« 

ters 

llifl slmlentt hn\e bf'ti rnii'ed 
All the lenclirri* nml ftndcnl* of Mr 
Ontidhi* cjllff,''- In\e jiined the inoae- 
mciit 'Ilicrc ln\c been \ nmnber of 
hludcnt"’ htnl (s oti nccomit of the 
uiiH}in{ntlntJC itlihide of the prmcipiU 
of home ('^\crntnpnl-rccf'pjij7<d 
tions Matn aliulcnts nml other \oim^ 
men ln%e nlreatl\ broken tlie snlt law 
nml f;onc to j «il Hut whether mm\ 
others do likcwjoe or not, dtinnf; the 
RHiniiier, wlicn there IS n Ion,: Mention, 
hrpo iiiunber'i of tliern will do their 
best to Blop or nntcrnU\ reduce tin 
Hale of foreign clotlis and ciprcttea in 
tlicir hometowns nml Milages Tliere 
IS nirc id) ft perceptible fall in the sale 
of these nrlicles In and outside the 
Btuiient group, most of the nctuc 
workers nre yoiing men 

The labouring people have gricaan 
CCS of their oarit ^mco thea arc poor 
the salt tax hits them hard Ti e> nrc 
awarcof Mr Oandhi s 8)mpathy for the 
poor and revere him for lua sainthiica 
ntid ascetic hf< There is no <|«ie8tion 
therefore, that they arc wi h him As 
things are, there arc freejuent mill 
workers’ strikes in sarious places It 
has been officiallj acknowledged tint 
Mr Gandhi’s intluenco avilh both mill 
owners and mill hands in Abmcdabad 
has kept that great industrial center 
much quieter than its bigger neighbour, 
Itombaj The support and sympathi of 
the mill hands everywhere nrc onques 
tinned 

Since Belt nilc is the birthright of 
cierj nation, no one need otlcr any 
jipology for starting a moicroent for 
making his countra free and independent 
and for taking up an attitude of irre- 
concilability to even the best foreign 

riile if eiich a thing can exist So, if 

I mention a few facts to show that 


Moliaiidis ICinmchiiid Oandlii, called 
b\ Ills roiintnmen (he 'Mahatma for his 
great ROiil, has not bfcn an irrt concilable 
throiighoiil his political career, it is not 
bi wa) of mi apologi, but to point 
out that Ilritish Rtatcsniaii'-ip has 
dixappointed mid disilliislonrd the 
grcalcot Indnti political leader, who 
coopcritid wilh (he Hritish Goitrii 
iiieiit, often In the f leo of the hostile 
optnioii of liM cotintrymci), 111 i manner 
and to mi exit nt tint cannot be claimed 
for any other leader of llritHli Tndi i 
liiing or dead, howcier much thei nuj 
be coininended bi Ilritishers in jKiwer 
for iheir loialti nnd spirit of ^'co- 
operation ’ 

In the Hocr M'ar of 
Mr Gandhis person tl SMiipallncs were 
with the lloer‘‘ Hut Im loyalty to tlie 
Hritidi ru'c droic him to participation 
with the Hntisli in that war He felt 
that if he demanded riglits its a British 
citiren, It was iI<o his dnt\ as such to 
participate in the defence of (he British 
Bmpire So he pthired together ns 
mam conindes as po«»ible md witli 
great diflicuUi got tlicir «cn ices accep- 
ted in an unbulence corps, which 
acquitted it«elf well At the time of 
the /alii rebellion in ftnLal, after the 
Boer W nr, he offered lus scniecn to the 
Natal Goiernmcnt nnd led the Indian 
Auibulence Corps attached to the Natal 
force* During the W orld War he 
raised rrcniits for the British Govern- 
ment ‘\on nre sotary of ahnn n- 
iion Molcnce how can lou a«k, u* to take 
up arms ** “\\ hat good has tlie govern 
ment done for Indta to dcsene our co- 
operation riicse and similar questions 
u«cd to be put to him during his recrui 
ting campaign 

The Constitution of the Indian 
National Congres*, presented by Mr 
Gandhi nt the annual session of the 
Congro"S hcldnt Nagpur m 1020, stated 
the goal to bo the attainment of Siaunj 
within the Hnlis'i rmpire if possible 
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anil without if ncces«arj This was lii» 
oft ropcitcd poIJtlc^l creed upto ttic 
time when, late in December 1929, lie 
was forced to conclude that the Indian 
people must declare tliat their goal was 
independence and must strive to reach 
that goal At the Calcutta session of 
the Congre«s in 102S a strenuous effort 
was made bj the more ardent spirits to 
have the Congress declare that its goal 
was independence It wa-* Mahatma 
Gandhi who then moved a compromise 
resolution to the effect that, if the 
llnti'h go\ ernment did not grant 
Dominion status to India on or before 
December 31, 1929, Congreve would 
declare for independence Mr Gandhi 
pcr-onallj wanted to give the Govern 
raent two j cars to make up its mind to 
rant India the freedom which was its 
irthnght, but others did not agree to 
give more than a jear M hen on ^otem 
ber 1,1929, Viceroy Lord Irwm made an 
annoinicement that Dominion etaliis was 
England 8 political goal for India and 
that a round table conference would 
ehortU be held in London to which 
representative Indians would be invited 
Srahafoia Gandhi and some other leaders 
gave His Licellonc^ credit for sinccritj 
and caprc«S€d the hope of being able to 
tender their co operation to His 
Majesty’s Government at the Conference 
if certain conditions were fulfilled None 
of these conditions were accepted, nor 
was anybodi able to extract from 
government any definite information or 
promise relating to the time when India 
mxipif expect to be a d’ominion 

All this many Indian publictste, iocIa> 
ding the writer, had fore'cen— lhe\ did 
nut require to be di3tllti«ioned Itut 
Mr Gandlit wanted to be charitable and 
to gu e all possible credit to the British 
po\emmcnt for good intentions On 
theeicof the histone session of the 
Congress m the last week of December, 
192'*, at Lahore, Mr Gandhi and other 
leaders saw Ixird irwin bj request. But 


tlie A^iceroj was unable to guc anj 
assiirauce that the purpose of the pro- 
posed round table conference in London 
was to draft a scheme for Dominion 
status So, according to the conipro 
misc resolution of the Calcutta Congress, 
Mr Gandhi rao\ed, at the Lahore Con- 
gre s, to declare independence to be 
India’s political goal 

E\et after the passing of tln-v rosolii 
tioii, Sir Gandhi published a li t of 
eleicn \crj simple but all \ital needs of 
India, none of which in%oUed India’s 
independence or the severance of the 
BritHli connection fciid he, ‘Let the 
A’lceroj salisfi these ver^ simple but 
\ital needs of India He will then hear 
no talk of end disobedteuco snd the 
Congress will heartilj participate m an; 
conference where there is a perfect 
freedom of cxprcs»iofi and demand ” 
There was no response from the Oo\ern- 
nicnt So before laonclnng the ciiil 
di obedience campaign, Mr Gandlii 
despatched to tlic Viceroj his now 
histone letter which was an appeal to 
him ‘on bended knee” to consider and 
rciiicd; the oids of British nile But 
the appeal wont for nothing It elicited 
only a curt formal reply from the 
Viceroy’s private secretary Then 
followed the end disobedience campaign 

It IS necessary to bear in mind all these 
facts to understand the full significance 
of Mahatma Gandhis campaign to free 
India from subjection to Great UntMit 
It is unt a carupai|gn Jed by a docJjinajjp 
advocate of independcncs who docs not 
consider whether the foreign nilc to 
ailuch he is subject is bad or compara 
tucly good, but wants to get nd of it 
simply because it is foreign On the 
contrary, it is led b\ a man who at one 
time belieicd that India could become 
free only within and through the Cntisli 
Empixc and in that belief served then 
British people and government and 
cooperated with (hem Ifae cud diao- 
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bwlifiicp of RHcli a nnti inJ lin co 
workcn and folloncw m r a ti b the 
binkruptc) of Ilnlish gtntc^nnnhtip , 
moatJi tint the cooperation tint the 
llntUli Rovcriimont cxpcctn of Indiana m 
not the Bclf*rc*poctii»s pirlnertliip of 
freo c<pnls but tlio Bub->crviciicy of 
«h\M , mmis that c\cn Rincore (<er\icc 
m time" of tlic direct need camiot arou«c 
nnv deep or laslniR fe^'liiipj of grnlitHdc 
mtlic licnrtsof the Jlntidi people , meani 
tint orKUincnts arc of no nvnl to con- 
Miicc Ilntislicrs of the cmI" of their rule 
in Tndn , nicam tint, argument or no 
nrpitiicnt, they are ‘ not prepared to |»i\e 
iin thoindnn upoila” and that coiibc 
qiientlj Indn must tl ink of Rome other 
mean" of freeing itself 


Sufficient pressure of some hind 
mn«t be brought to bear upon rnglaml 
to make It agree to India’s acquisition 
of freedom I orce of argument and the 
„.l>,ral nppeal .mJc by friendly help 
reiidcreJ in Ime of ticml liarms fnilcd, 
Imlu could rewrt oitlier to nmiod forco 

orBonic moral equivalent of a 

independence. Probably most of tho«c 
who are against the use of physical force 
for obtiiniiig independence arc so 

Wiiiisetlici belies e It to be inpncli^ 


on the side of the patriotic rebels ns well 
as on the side of tl o«c dcMnng to crii»h 
them The 4conomic nim brought on 
by warwill also be prp\tiili-d lint the 
moral an 1 fpinlinl gain Tiill be of far 
grenter \aluc. flic chief redeeming 
fcitiirc of srtr IS the hcroiMn It e\okcs 
111 war men beir endless s tflcring, carry 
llicir Incs m Ihcir Iniids md meet death 
with perfeet noiiclnlance In civil 
disobedience, while civil rc«i«ter8 rcimm 
non violent, tlicir officn! opponents can 
be and generally arc violent The civil 

rcMstcM arc mercilc-sly as«aiiltfd, and 
many arc clipped into prison and illtrea 
t^ed m barbarous ways. So civil diso- 
bcdicncc docs not make men lees 
heroic than does war There Is thus no 
moral lo«s On ifae contrary there is 
great moral and hpintiial gun 

Ordinary iiar ■■ nolcnl , cml 
disohtdiancc H non awicnt Tlio former 
nccc.'oinly irirolrn blooiWicd , iho 
hltcr docanot TI cro i. cctfain lobe 
hatred at some stage or oilier in ordinary 
wartaro.ifnot lliroiiglioul. but m civd 
disobcdioncc os started and actually 
conducted by Mahatma Gandlii, there 
H not and must not be hatred The<.e 
ditrcrciices are obvious There are 
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of tHcvrliite railway men, in order not to 
embarras® Ibe government So that llie 
sugarcane plantations might not be pat to 
loss, the Indian labourers joined the 
stnkc ddI} after having despatched the 
sugarcane to a safe place Similar!), 
when the indentured labourers of Darbaii 
Municipalit) struck, Indian sweepers and 
the Indian workers of the hospitals 
were asked to go back to their work and 
the) did so gladly 

In war pillage is not considered 
^yrong, is often ordered and sometimes 
held out ns an inducement to the 
soldiers In civil disobedience there la 
nothing of the kind Though in war ransb 
ment IS not recommended or enjoined 
few campaigns of any large proportions 
and long duration have been free from 
this odious crime and outrage on 
womanhood Al«o, often an army of 
fallen women accompames bigger armies 
of far more sinful men to feed their 
(From the 


last® Cuil disobedience is entirely free 
from menace of either kind to woman 
hood M’hst is more, it has so appealed 
to the hearts of Indian womanhood that 
mother and wife and maid have flocked 
to its standard 

There Is no question, then but- 
that civil disobedienoe IS a more econo- 
mical, more humane, more moral and 
more spiritual solution of dispute than 
war M hether it will prove more, or at 
lea<!t equal!) effectii e, remains to be 
«cco Bat all those who are interested 
in tlie peaceful solution of international 
problems, all tlio«e who are individnally 
orcolJecliiely antimpcnahsls, ought to 
cooperate to the full evtent of their 
power and opportunitie®, to tnal e it 
effective India means to be free, mn-st 
be free* Blie can be free either b) 
peaceful methods or by blood) methods 
and she has chosen, first, the methods of 
peace 

Asia, August 1930, Pages 548 553) 


Tkis Is Hot Self-Gonernmenl 

haaiananda chatterjee 


To find t! c hub of the world le 
one of the oldest of games To the 
ancient Fgjptims It was at Thebes to 
the ancient Greeks It was at Ohuipus, 

to the self assured Ixmdoncr it is it 
Channg Cross, to the Bostonnn »t w 
lloaion And others hold other 
opinions nut to the modern 
international propagandist it is, perhaps, 
at Geneva What is said ll ere finds 
its echoes and ropurcu«sionfi m all 
cmlised coiinlnes 


The Ilntish propagandist is 
un«iirpa»hcd in ins cnfL He hnows 
the a*l'ie of Geneva a« n loud •'peaker. 
It IS not, therefore, surpnimg that Sir 
Sainiie) Hoare, |}ic Ilntish I oreigti 
Secretary and fornitfrl_j Secretary of 
*'Late for India, chose Geneva a* tli'* 
place from whore (o (cll the world that 
Ilntain had, in a fit of self forgetful 
genero'ity grinted si If rule to India 
Addressing the Assembly of the 
league of Nations at Geneva on the 
eleventh of September last he is reported 
b> Ueirtct'a ng ncy to have said “liv 
accordanc* vvilliwlnlvvo believe to be 
the iindcrli ing pnnciple* of the league 
wc ►leadil) promote the growth of self- 
gevernment in our territories, lor 
example, only a few weeks ftgo I was 
responsible for hilping pass through 
the Imperial I* irhaineiit a great and 
coiuplicat d measure to extend self- 
government to Indix' 

It IS flagrant falsehood to sa\ thai 
‘The Government of India Act, I'fSo' 
to winch Sir Samuel Ilnare referred, has 
extended self governnent to India. It 
would hav c been false even if he had 
made a lesser claim, namciv, tliat the 
Act had made it «hgUtlj ca«ior for 
Indu to obtain self government in some 
uncertain future 1 or the fact i<>, this 
Act has placed obstacles m the way of 
India’s attainment of politic-al and 
economic frceilotn which ihi preceding 
Govenimcnt of India \ct, still m force, 
docs not contain 

If a country is self governing, its 
scat of ultimate authority m all affairs 
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of state, political, economic ami the 
like, IS situated m that cotintr/ lUcIf 
But iQ tlie case of India that scat la 
and iTill continue to be for an indcfini 
tel^ long period in Britain — a foreign 
country sevenl thousand tmlea distant 
from nnd separated from it b> 
continents and ocean* The ultimate 
human authority, too, of a self governing 
country, ivhethor one man or a body of 
men, is indigenous to that country But 
so far ns India is concerned, the pan 
mount aiithorit) will continue to be 
alien and non Indian as at present 

The constitution of a self ruling 
country is nsuall) framed bj itself or, 
if it be in the stage of traniition from a 
subject to a self governing condition, 
the coostituUou should be f ramedat least 
in consultation with nnd in accordance 
vnth the wishes of the subject population 
B&d receive its asesnt But tots yesr^ 
Oovernmeot of India Act has been 
framed entirely by non Indians and has 
been imposed on India There was, no 
doubt, a show of consulting Inmans 
through the so called Bound Tabic 
Conferences, of which Indian members 
miscalled "delegates were not elected 
h} Indians but were chosen by the 
British Governmeat. But the Govern 
ment of India Act 1933, docs not 
follow the lines laid down at those 
entirely British dominated conferences 
The Report of the Joint Committee of 
the British Farhamcnt on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, Sessions 1933 
31, say® in piragnph 42 that ‘Ho 
«chcme for the future government of 
India IS, of course, at present in 
existence which can be said to have 
been agreed upon even unofficially bet 
ween the representatives of the two 
countries ’ So it is obvious that the 
Goaeremeut of India Act, 1935, based 
substantially on that Report, does not 
embody any s ich agreed scheme The 
Committee proceeded to observe 
Indeed, we recognize that even 
14 


moderate opinion in India baa advo 
cated nnd hoped for a simpler and more 
sweeping tnnsfer of power than we 
have been able to recommend.” If the 
Committee had recommended what 
"moderate opinion in India has advo 
cated and hoped for' and if the Act 
had followed the lines of tliat rcco 
mmendation, that would not have 

satisfied India For what the Committe 
characterize as “moderate opinion ' is 
not the opinion of the Indian Liberal 
Party, popularly known ns the Moderate 
Party it is the opinion of the British 
Goieniment s own nominees sty led mis 
feadingly as f)ie ‘ Indian Delegation to 
the Toint Select Committee,” hal 
the Liberals or Moderates of India haac 
repeatedly advocated and demanded ls 
substantially as advanced a constitution 
as that demanded by the Indian Natio 
soal Conerccs itself And it is the 
opinion of the Indian Liberals and the 
Indian Coogess men, representing the 
vast bull , almost the totality of politt 
caily minded Indians, of which tho 
Committee speak thus "Moreover it 
must not be forgotten that there is a 
eccUon of opinion in India with whom 
the prospect of agreement appears to 
be remote ” 

It is clear that the conclusions nnd 
rccomtneudations of the Joint Select 
Committee conceded not only far less 
than what tho Indian National Congre^ 
nnd the Indian National Liberal 
Federation advocated and asked /or but 
less than what eveu tiie British Govern 
mcnl’a own Indian creatures and 
nominees had asked for And tho 
Constitution embodied in the Govern 
ment of India Act 1935, is more 
retrograde in some particulars than 
what even the Joint Select Committee 
recommended It is tins constitution 
bv which, according to Sir 
Samticl Hoare, the Bnfesh people have 
extended self government to India 

In spite of the fact that a retro 
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gnto constitution ofllntisliminuficture 
has been imposed upon India, it 
would have been a redeeming fiaturc 
of It if there li id been in it noy 
provision by \ irtuc of which the Indian 
Legishturc could have iii some future 
period obtained some measure of lelf 
go> ernment by amending the Government 
of India Act, 1935, or by introducing 
new legislative incaaurcs But the 
constitution embodied in the \ct is not 
such as to lead to freedom automati 
cally or by some evolutionary process 
The Statutory Commission, popularly 
called the Simon Commission, empha 
sired in tlicir Report that ' the new 
Indian constitution must contain within 
Itself the seeds of growth” The new 
constitution does not contain such seeds 
The Preamble to the Vet of 1019 has 
been retained in the present Act by 
which ' the time and inaoncr of each 
advance can be determined only b> (the 
British) Parhameot, upon whom 
rcsponsibilit) lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples Vs 
the British Parliament, whatever its 
h}pocnticai pretensions, has passed this 
Act solely with a view to safeguar 
ding the political and economic interests 
of the British people, that Parliament 
IS tl c worst body upon whom the 
responsibility for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people could 
have been pi iced 

Such being the ficts it is no wonder 
that no Indian party not even the much 
fwoured, much “concilinted and pain 

Act as a measure which, fir fro n gran 
ting substantial self ride, concedes only 
partial sc’f government 

A self ruling con itry has and 
perform^, the dityof defeidmg itself 
But the new coiHtitntion, like its 
predecessor, keeps Defense entirely in 
the hands of the foreign I iccntive and 
nhsol itob outside tl e control of tli 
fndun L"g sUtnre ii nn\ vvaj Tliero 
has been for years a deceptiv e and 


hollow talk of the Iiidiaiiiration of the 
Indian Army But m the new Govern 
nicut of India Act one docs not catch a 
faint echo of even that hypocritical talL 
And from the speeches of the retiring 
Commander in Chief and tlie replies bv 
the military secretary to questions asked 
in the Legislative A8sembl>, it has 
become quite clear that the powers that 
be do not want to Indianire the Indian 
Army Whaf they want is to have a 
mercenary Sep )> arm^ almo«t entirely 
under British officers as au arm) of 
occupation 

As regards the civil administration 
of the countrj, India at present has 
no say and m the future also will not 
have any say in the matter of the penodi 
cal appointments of her Governor General 
and Governors Even in the case of offi 
cers of lower ranks, such as those 
beloogiDg to the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian ^fedlcal Service, the Irriga 
tioo Service-— all mostly Britishers— and 
many other officers, the Indian Legisla 
tures and ministers will have notliing to 
do with their recruitment, posting 
promotion, leave pensions, siiapcnsion, 
dismissal and the like, the most impor- 
tant parts of such work being kept in 
the hands of the (British) Secretary of 
Stale forindm Loiidonandthe remainder 
111 the hands of the (Bntislil Governor 
General of India and the Governors of 
provinces 

It 19 a fine brvnd of self rule which 
keeps a coil itrj deprived of the power 
to ayyoint or central its. awa 
higher and high servants ' What Afr 
Ho)ed George called the ‘ steel frame’ 
of the Indian Civil Service 13 not onl) 
to be maiutaind intact for ai indcfimte 
penod but to be re enforced and 
extcndevl 

V self governing country controls 
and dt burses its own purse But in 
the new conslitition which has been 
imposed upon India, expenditure in the 
reserved departments of Defense, 
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Foreign Affairs and so forth, the salaries 
and pensions of high officials and 
senior cuil servant's, and interest and 
•inking fund chirgCa on the national 
debt arc removed bj statute from the 
vote of the Federal Legislature Tliese 
non votable items in the future federal 
budget have amounted in recent years 
to some eighty per cent of the total 
expenditure of the Government of 
Indian Ev en as regards the remaining 
twenty per cent of tho federal expendi- 
tures, the power and responsibility of 
the future 1 iiiance Minister are limited 
by the special powers conferred on the 
Governor General in relation to budget 
procedure which enable him to restore 
any amounts reduced or rejectwl by 
legislative vote 

To call a country self governing 
wluih 18 absolutely powerless to control 
eighty per cent its public expenditure 
and powerless aUo to control tiie renn 
inmg twoutv per cent vrith ccrtaiulv,is 
a grim yoke winch the joker may enjoy 
but not lIio«e who have been made 
financially powcrle«s 

A self ruling country detennmos 
Its own relations with foreign countries 
lilt, not to «peok of such matters of 
high politics as negotiations of peace 
and war, even matters relating to 
Commerce with other countries, enugra 
lion and injjmgntion, and the like, are 
placed ouUide the jurisdiction of the 
legidature , for Foreign affair*, like 
Defense, is a reserved subject 

In Sir Samuel Ifoare* «clf gover- 
ning India, cuJTcncv and exchange, 
banking, railway fares and freights will 
continue to be manipulated m non 
Indian interests These key economic 
spheres have thus been removed from 
responsible legislative control 

fverv student of the economic 
history of India know* or ought fo 
know that, before and during the role 
of the India Company, and even 

later, llritAfn built up and developed 


her industries, trade and shipping at 
the expense of and by ruimiig those 
of India, thereby occupying lu the 
Indian econonio field the place winch 
ought fo be IndiaV own Sir Samuel 
lloare’s self governing India the consti 
tntion has been made such that Indians 
will not be able tv re occupy in the 
industncs, trade, shipping and transport 
III general of their own country that 
supreme place which the nationals of 
all self ruling and civihred countries 
occupy in theirs, by any or all the 
means which have been and arc resorted 
to by sucb nationals For in the new 
Act, in order to 'hang" the "dog" of 
any possible future endeavour aiming at 
such rcoccnpation such endeavours have 
been given the “bad name" of 
“discnminalion ’ By sections 111 to 
121 the Ereciilive ( the Governoi- 
General and so forth) have been given 
ample, irresponsible and iiulimited 
powers to prevent such “disenmma 
tion " Thn* the provisions regarding 
'commerrnl djscnininations * ind the 
‘ special responsibility ’ laid on the 
Governor General to prevent such 
'discnmination ’ seriously limit the 
pitiable future Finance Mj»i»tcr’s power 
to devise and carry out n programme in 
the interests of India's own trade and 
industries 

The acme of absurdity and 
injustice IS reached in teetton Hi*, 
which makes British companies carrying 
on business in , India 'eligible for any 
grant, bounty or ptibsidy payable out 
of the revenues of the Federation or of 
a Province for the encouragement of 
any trade or industry to the same eileut 
a« Companies ineorporafed by or tinder 
the laws of Bnti^h India are eligible 
therefor" No doubt. Home condition-* 
have been laid down for such eh"ibilitv 
Bill it would be rpiife ea«y for 
the Bnti«h industnili<ts and 
merehants who exploit the mate- 
rial and human resources of India 
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to comply with these conditions How 
comprehensuo and clastic the nicanjng 
of “carrying on business in India” has 
beemnade in tho Act in British lo 
tcrcsts will appear from the following 
siib'scction (3) of section HO 'For the 
purposes of this section a company 
incorporated by or under the laws of 
the United Kingdom shill be deemed 
to be carrying on business in India if 
it owns ships which habitually trade 
to and from ports m India” 

Britishers know that in tho new 
Act everything possible has been done 
to safeguard and promote British 
economic interests in India as disttn 
gmshed from Indian interests bor 
instance, a paper on the ‘Qoiernment 
of India Bill’ read before the Kast 
India Association in, London by Mr 
Hugh MoIsod, M P, cODtiins the folio 
wing exulting laudation of tlio provis 
lODS against so called ‘ discnuimation 
'Under the Dill (ooiv the Government 
of India Act 1931) there are as full 
and complete prohibutons of di«cn 
nnnations as the ingenuity of the 
1 arliamcntary draftsmen, pr nnptcd by 
the greater ingenuity of the Luropcan 
community’s legal advisers has been 
able to devise 

A self ruling state makes its own 
laws, which arc not subject to any veto 
by any non indigenous authority or 
person But in the ease of India, the 
British Crown, tho British appointed 
British Goiernor General and tho 
British appointed provincial Governors 
(hitherto all British with one aohtaiy 
exception) arc empowered by the Act to 
veto or disallow laws passed by 
the Central or Provanical legislaturea 
There IS DO means provided for overn 
ding this veto, a«, for instance, there is 
in the case of the power of veto 
pos^c'sed by tho American elected 
American President of the United 
States of America. 

Jyot oiil> have (he Governor 


General and the GoVcniors been thus 
empowered lo reduce to a nullity a 
their discretion the legislative powers 
and activities of the Central nnd Prova 
ncial Legislatures, but they have been 
III addition given powers to make 
‘Governor- General’s laws” and ‘Cover 
nor's laws” by their sole individual 
authority without the help of or m 
disregard nnd defiance of the legislatures 
TJio Governor General’s and Governor’s 
Acts are to have the same force, effect 
and duration as the Acts of tho Federal 
or Provincial Legislatures 

Thus the Gevernop-Geucral and 
the Governors in India have been given 
powers which the British sovereign and 
other constitutional monarchs and the 
prc«!dcul3 of republics do not possess 
Since thc'C powers arc to be exercised 
by a succession of superhuman British 
Governor Generals and Governors m 
British intcrc ts the sufferers and lowers 
will be the Indians For this reason, 
the democratic British Parliament of 
the democratic British people has not 
felt any scruples to arm the future 
British rulcra of India with bucli dcs 
potic powers 

These iiiciudc the Governor 
Gcoeml s and the Governor's jwwcr of 
suspending the constitution, wholly or 
III part, at their discretion nnd taking 
unto Ihciniclvcs and exercising all 
tho powers of the department or depart- 
ments concerned 

In the new constitution the 
cTi«tcnco of tho eighty imlhon 
inhabitants of the Indian states has 
been totally ignored Theybavegot no 
franchise or any other vighU under 
the Act Tho excessive number of 
scats iH the Federal Legislature which 
liavc been assigned to those states arc 
to be filled by the nominees of the 
Princes ruling these states, who arc 
Completely under the thumb of the 
British Residents and Political Agents 
in the capitals of the states Tlic Act 
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gi\es full rccogniUoH to the existing 
nutocracy of the Princes lo relation to 
their subjects 

The Act has reduced the Hindus 
of lintish India to the position of a 
minority coinmiiDit^, though they niiin 
her more than half, not oiilj of the 
entire pepnhtion of Uriti&b I idia, but 
more than half also of the total popu 
lation of both British and Indian India 
combined This punishment has been 
inflicted on them because it is they who 
have stmen roost for self rule and made 
sacrihccs and undergone sufTcnngs for 
the achieacmcnt of that object to a far 
greater evtent than any other 
coramumty 

The total population of the avholc 
of India (minus Burma, which the Act has 
separated from India) is 819,623, 5S0, 
according to the census of 1934 of 
these persona, 177, lo", 000 arc Hindus of 
British India They are thus more (ban 
half (he total population of India 
Thcreftre, they ought to hav c been given 
more than h lU the seats in the two 
Uou«cs or Clumbers of the J ederal 
liCgi'l itiire, \7 the Council of State 
and the I cdcnl A««tmbly But what 
the \ct has done is this Out of the 
two bnndrtd and sixty scats in the 
Coifiicil of State the Hindus of Bntish 
India haac been guen cighty-one scats, 
and out of the thrclmndrcd and seventy- 
fivo scats, m the Federal Assembly they 
haic been giica only one tiundrcil and 
twentyf our seats i hoy ought to baxc 
got more than half the seat®, but have 
been given loss than one third The 
•■eats which the Htndos of Bntish India 
will fill have been called ‘ General ’ seats 
But since Rudbisls, Jains and so on, are 
also entitled to them all these «ca(s will 
not go lo the Hindus Hence, they wiU 
form a somewhat smaller raiuonta than 
is apparent from the fgnres pven 
above 

It IS to be borne in mind that the 
llimius of Bnlisl) India al«o po«se«a 


anong themsehes the largest number of 
the best educated, (ho mo't pubhe- 
spinted and the most enterprising 
persons in India If it had been really 
the intention of the Brili«h people to 
confer self goxernment on India, this 
adianced majonty community in the 
country would not ha\c been cnppled 
by being reduced to the portion of n 
mitiority 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in lus Geucaa 
speech, also says “W’c bclicvo that small 
nations arc entitled to collects c prote- 
ction for the mamlcuaucc of their 
national life ” 

According to the u age of the 
League of Nations, India is a 
small nation, though its population is 
aery large for it has no army, navy 
and air force at its owu disposal, and 
it has ncacr \ct been gncii s seat in 
the Lciguc ( onncil \Utat has Britain 
done for the inaintenaiicc of India’s 
national life by means of (he Goaern 
ment of India \ct t Iht Report of 
(he Joint Select Committee a-'crts that 
‘a completely united Indian polity 
cannot, U u true, be established cither 
now or, so far as human fore igbt can 
extend, nt any lime” This thought has 
been born of the wish that India should 
never be allowed to become one nation d 
entity Tor working out the idea that 
whatever national hfc India pos«cs«es 
mnst not be allowed to be strengthened 
but mast be destroyed, larions steps 
have been taken One of these Is the gran 
tingof nominal proMHcial autonomy The 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
were fallv conscious of the probable 
effect of what they were rccommcn 
ding They fax in tbcir Report ‘ M’e 
have spoken of unity as perhaps the 
gnatc«t gift which Jlntisb rule has 
conferred upon India , but m trans 
femng so nianv of the powers of 
goiernment to the proiinccs, an 1 in 
encouraging them to devclep a \igorous 
am! independoiit |soht»cal Jife ef their 
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own, Tvchn\e been running the mevifa- 
blo rihk of weakening or even <lcsl- 
ro) mg that unit) 

Just as grmtrng pro%u\cial 

autonomy (of course, of a noimnil 
character), the Act scekfi to promote 
provincnl hfe at the expense of the 
national life, so it bceks to promote 
coinranual life, caste life, Hndloid life, 
capitalist life and various other kinds 
of sectional life to the detriment of a 
united national life There are about 
a dozen and half kinds of electorates 
into a^hlch the people of India ha\e 
been divided This will ha\c the 
inevitable ro-jult of leading them to 
think of themselves, not as members of 
one undivided Indian nation, but ns 
members of the Hindu community, (he 
JIu«lim community, the Christian 
commuintj, the Sikli commumlj, the 
‘caste* Hindu group the depressed 
Hindu group, the Labour group, the 
capitalist group, the landlord group, the 
Peasant group, (he fc nale electorate, the 
uiban populat on and the rural 
popiilition, allsnppo cd to liive separate 
and conflicting interests Seats in the 
I cdcral Legislature have boon allotted 
to (he States and the ProMii cs Qiitc 
arbitrarily and ineqiiitablj — thus fomcn 
ting jealousies Franchise qiiaUncations 
arc different lor Hindus and 'Mndim", 
favouring the Musbmo, and they differ 
from province to province 

I have said that the Act ignores 
tlio cxHtciico of the eight) million sub 
jeets of the Indian states Ihorcfcre 
thc) have, through tlioir organizations, 
condemned the constitution for its failure 
logue them a voice in the I edcral 
legislature The reason why thc 
Provinces have been given an cxccssi- 
vcK large number of seats in that 
Icgi'latiiro, to be filled by their nomi- 
nee®, IS that these nominees of theirs 
will constitute a virtinll) solid antide 
mncratie and antinationahst bloc m that 
body Under thc \ct the Viecroj 


rchios his “paramount” powers over 
thc state* Those will enable him (o 
exercise a decided leverage on thc 
states membets of thc Federation A 
powerful conservative bod), specially 
under the power and iiiilucncc of (he 
Governor General and Viceroy, is thus 
introduced b) thc Act into the Indian 
fedcri! government as a counterpoise 
to thc nationalist movement of Dntisli 
India 

I have said that the Princes have 
b"en given an excessive number of 
seats To give the reader an exact 
idea, I should say that, though the 
population of the states is considcrabl) 
less than one fourth that of thc total 
population of India, thc Princes arc 
given one third of the scats m thc 
Federal A«scmbl) and well over ont- 
third of tlie scats in thc Federal 
Council of State It should be noted 
that these seats are given, not to thc 
people of the slates, bat to their 
Pnnees 

The anliintional coiwervativo oomni 
nmlies and interests arc gically favoured 
b) the division The Muslims, who cons- 
titute approximatel) one fourth of the 
population of British India, have been 
given one-third of the Untiah Indian scats 
in both the House® The special seats 
allotted to commcrc and industr) and 
the landowners virtually give them a 
plural representation, since they can be 
reasonably expected to secure their full 
share of scats b\ the various communal 
constituencies The disproportion is 
most glaring in tho case of the British 
residents Considering British India 
as whole, one seat is allotted in tho 
Council of State to cv cry one and two 
thirds million Indians and one seat in 
tho Assembly to every one million 
persons 11 it only one Imndred and 
thirtjfive thousand British residents 
(including some sixt) thousand Bntisli 
troops) have been given sevCn seats in 

thc upper House and fourteen seat® m 
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the lower (indudin}; str of the special 
comcrce nnd indastrj scats expected to 
be secured bj Britishers) In the Beugal 
Provincial legislature, tho disproportion 
19 still more glaring In that Province 
the Britishers arc about ouc thousandth 
of the population But they hive been 
given twentjfue out of two hundred 
and fift) scats lu the lower house 

The practical impossibility of 
securing a tnajonty for a nationalist 
measure in the Federal 1 egislature 
becomes obvious on an examination of 
its composition Tho Council of State, 
With two hundred and sixty members, 
will be dominated b\ a solid conservative 
group of one hundred and eighteen 
members, consisting of the hundred 
nominees of the Princes, the ten nomi 
nees of the Governor General, the seven 
Bntigher*, and the one \ngIo lodian 
The thirteen additional votes required 
to convert this bloc into an absolute 
majority would be casilv supplied by the 
Muslim group of fortyeight or more 
members Similarly, tho Assembly 
consisting of three hundred and seventy* 
five members, will have a solid pro Bri 
tish govornmciit bloc of one hundred 
and forty three members, consi-^ltog of 
the one hundred and twentytive nomi 
nces of the Princes, the fourteen Briti^ 
hers and the four Anglo Indians The 
additional fortvfivc votes required to 
convert thw bloc into an ab-ohitc majt 
rity would bo easily obtained from the 
ninety seven seats giicii to the Muslinu 
landholders and Indian Cbri tiaii* 

lint the uiijust allotment of scats 
was made with a view to dclibc 
rstely counteracting the forces of iiatio- 
nalUm Will be realirul from » perusal 
of the following pa«-agc taheii from an 
adlrevs to Parli imcnt dclivcf«l bv **ir 
Samuel Iloare as Secretary of State for 
l»da on MaixK _>?, I'UJ ‘7d> n>f 
wt h to imkt prophecies about the 
future, least of all the Indian future 
But 1 would ask Honourible members 


to look very carefully at the proposals 
vrlitch wc have made in the IVhifc Paper 
for the constitution of the Federal 
Legislatures, and if they analyse these 
proposals I think thev will agree witli 
me that it will be almost impossible, 
short of Ifludshde, for the extremists to 
get control of the federal centre I 
believe that, fo put it at the lowest, it 
will be extremely difficult for them to 
get a majority in a Province like 
Bengal ” 

By "extremists’ Sir Samuel meant 
Congress men and tho adranced meni- 
hers of the Indian National Partr He 
referred particularly fo Bengal, since in 
that Province, whose progress is mostly 
due to Hindu public spirit, the Hindus 
have been given a much smaller number 
of eeats than even their numerical 
strength alone would entitle them to 
Wherever the Muslims arc a minonty, 
they Lave been given "weightage’^ in 
representation, but though the Ilindus 
arc a minority m Bcnwl, not only have 
not been pv en ' wci^tagc", but they 
have, on the contrary, been given loss 
scats than their numbers would entitle 
them to 

Nationalism will be at a discount 
in the Federal lA'gislaturc for another 
reason There will bo indirect election 
for the 1 ederal Assembly So the 
British Indian gitjup there with an 
indirect mandate from tho popple, will 
tend to split up into representatives of 
provincial, commitnai and other 
mlercsls 

I com what has been written in the 
foregoing paragraphs the reader will 
have seen that a nitionalist majority in 
the Federal \«sembly will be an unU 
kcly event But, should this miracle 
hapjien, the Council of State and the 
broad reserve powers of the Governor- 
general would still remain to block any 
detenniucd move toward the execution 
of a nationalist policy In the very 
aahhvly event of a natioDahst tuajonty 
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in boUi IIoiHes of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, the ensuing parliaiaentnry deadlock 
would be resolved tlirougb the^wliolesale 
usurpation of legislative functions by 
the Governor-General by the cvercise 
of his powers of law making and and 
suspending of the constitution wholly 
or in part, and assuming all 
powers relating . to the departments 
concerned. 

In this arjicle, I hare dealt chiefly 


witli the Federal T/?glslature and tlic 
govemraenf. As regards the Provinces 
for dealing with which there is no^ 
adequate space left, I can only say in 
this article that they will not have any 
true autonomy. It is only the Governors 
who will have autonomy, so that it 
would be correct characterization of the 
Act to say : “The Government of India 
Act, 193o, has provided for Guber- 
natonal Autonomy," 

(Asl<, January, 1930) 



The "Unity** of India 
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Successne British Secretaries of State 
and Vicerojs of India hare boasted that 
the British people generously made a free 
gilt of self rule to India by the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1933 The hollow 
ness of tins claim has been thoroughly 
exposed m my preiious articles 

The false statement that the Act has «atis 
fied the desire for «elf government of the 
people of India now living has not fully 
gratified the vainglotiousness of British 
ers Not content svith this misrepresenla 
tion of facts as they are m our day. a 
typical protagonist of that race has claim 
ed that the Act is aUo a consummation 
of the efforts of all great rulers m India 
from Ashoha onward who have gone to 
their rest Did that great and good 
Emperor, one of the very few immoilaU 
that the world has produced desire that, 
m after age« jhe whole of his Mother 
land «hould he prostrate at the feel of 
arrogant aliens’ An affirmative answer 
would be bla«phem) Yet such an 
answer is what a prancing Briti<b pro- 
consul has suggested bj implication 

Addressing both hou«es of the Fcde 
ral Legislature at Simla after the passing 
of the Act by the British Parliament, 
Lord Willingdon, who was then Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, said, 
along with other things ‘ It is a matter 
15 


b/ great «alisfaction to me that during nl) 
siceroyalty there has been made possible 
a consummation which many of the great 
rulers of India through the ages desired 
Id see and which was hardly in ®ight when 
I myself took office over four years ago 
I mean that the Act for the fir't time in 
the hirtorj of India consolidates the whole 
of India, state and British, for purposes 
of common concern under a ‘Single 
Government of India for the fir«l time, 
and India can become one great country 
This IS the consummation of age 
long efforts, not only of the Briti«h 
Government, but of all great rulers in 
India from Ashoka onwards ” 

More recently Mr Stanley Baldwin, 
on the occasion of his last public speech 
as Prime Minister, at the Empire Day 
Coronation Banquet m London gave ex 
pre««ion to almost precisely the same 
sentiment Describing India la the cour«e 
of his toart to the British Commonwealth, 
as ‘an Empire within an Empire’ he went 
on to say ‘ Many as have been the dy 
nasties that bate ruled India, none has 
held a sway *o universal and undisputed 
as the monarchy of which every man and 
woman in this room are servants In the 
loyalty which is focus ed upon the Crown 
India finds that unity which <he sought 
for '>0 long and we are now engaged in 
Itan^laling that unity into terms of a Fede 
ration from which we hope and believe 
will ance an India greater than has ever 
yet been ** 

Tho'C who want independence for 
one undivided India will not derive much 
satisfaction from the passing of the 
Coiemment of India Act 1P35, as Lord 
Uillmndon and Mr Baldwin did Tliey 
have, in fact, not derived from it any 
«ati<ifactien at all ‘VChal is of primary 
importance is freedom That is true of 
all self conscious and self respecting peo 
pies al«o Therefore, a number of inde 
pendent Indian regions or slates would be 
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preferable any day lo one vast India buIi 
jcct lo foreign rule It is true, no doubt, 
that tlie prcMOUs existence of India as an 
aggregate of man) comparatively small 
independent stales led again and again lo 
lier subjection, and it is al«o true that 
the existence of one large undivided 
country is preferable to the existence of 
a number of vvainng independent smaller 
political units But the independence of 
the smaller units is, m spite of all drav^ 
bacls, preferable to the subject condition 
of the bigger whole, India has been often 
described as being in diversity and swe 
comparable lo the whole of Europe minus 
Russia It would certainly not have been 
better for Europe, minus or including 
Russia to have been one undivided sub* 
ject country 

It IS not necessary to discuss whether 
India was ever one political unit tn the 
sense in which she has become one now, 
nor whether the part of India (the greater 
part no doubt) which has become one 
political unit was ever exceeded m area 
by the parts which in any previous age 
had beconie one political unit Perhaps 
the Emipre of Ashoka was larger in area 
than or at least as large as the Dnlish 
Indian Empire constituted by the Act 
The Cupta Empire in its palinie<t days 
was also perhaps no le«s extensive Just 
ns m con<i<1ering the extent of the Britwh 
Indian Empire both the provinces direct 
Iv under British rule and the stales 
ocknowledgin" the paramounlcy of the 
BniHli power ire taken into account, so 
m estimi mg the «i 2 e of the ancient 
empire* mmed above the regions directly 
ruled by the Maury a and the Gupta em 
perors as viell as lho«e acknowledging 
tlicir suzerainty have lo he taken into 
consideration 

Nor la It necessary to discuss 
whether, lliough India might not ever 
have been one political unit, there has 
not and has not been through the ages a 


deeper and a mere fundamental unity ol 
India It IS not merely Hindus who have 
been aware of this unity. N'one have 
greater reasons to deny this unity than 
British imperialists Yet many of them 
have admitted it Only in September Ia«t 
Lord Imlithgow, the pre«ent Viceroy of 
India, spoke of the ‘essential unity of 
India.” 

Let me speak of other things. 

Since Lord TTillingdon has mention 
cd Ashoka it is necessary to point out 
that Ashoka's India included Nepal and 
Afghanistan or that part of Afghanistan 
which IS adjacent to India The Edicts of 
Ashoka have been found m®cribed m 
these countries ^^Tielher his suzerainty 
was acknowledged m Burma also is not 
clear Rut his influence as a Buddhi*t 
monan-h was felt there, as well as m 
Ceylon I have not the remn'est desire 
that Nepal should become part of a sub 
jeet federated India>-il may in future be 
one of the independent Indian regions 
constituting a Free Confederation of 
Indian Stales , nor do I desire that 
Afghanistan <houM lose its indepen 
dence In fact, my imagination recoils 
from the very thought of any independent 
country losing its freedom I have men 
tioned Nepal and Afghanistan only to 
point out lint lliere were limes when 
bhoratiarsha i\hich is the Hindu name of 
India denoted a bigger portion of the 
earth than the Indian Empire of ihe new 
Government of India Act 

Lord Villingdon «poke of a ‘con 
summation winch many of the creat rulers 
of India through the ages desired lo *ee 
but did not see ” Vhat was that con 
aumraation’ He mentioned A»hoka by 
name Vlial was the consummation that 
Ashoka de«ired to see’ It is not easy to 
answer either question But it is quite 
easy to say what consummation the great 
rulers of India like Ashoka did not desire 
to see Tliey certainly did not desire that 
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ihc whole or any pari of In^ia 'hould be 
conquered by aliens and be governed 
by Jaws enacted oul'ide India by foreign 
ers Therefore, it can be asserted safely 
that the consummation which has been 
brought about is not the one A*hoka de- 
«ired to «ee The Britishers of hi® way 
of thinking cannot bring any solace to the 
®ou! of Ashoka or to that of anj Indian 
who wants freedom for his country To 
hber y fovmg children of India U is an 
abomination Tlie British people, who 
could produce a Shake'peare, a Shelley 
and many another great poet cannot be 
lacking in imagination They do not like 
to be subjected to foreign rule Wliy can 
not they imagine that other people al«o 
cannot poa«ibly like foreign rule, howeser 
gilded the chains of bondage may be 
Many«Indian States were once inoe 
pendent allies of the Briti'h power In 
theory they ha\e hitherto retained that 
status Their acce«sion to the Federation 
of India and the acknowledgment by 
federated India of the surerainty of the 
British Crown would sound the death 
knell of esen the theoretical sosereignty 
which the»e Slates were said to possess 
I admit, if federated India ever be 
comes truly self ruling and independent 
and if the present juxtaposition of two 
such politically dissimilar parts of India 
as the provinces and the states be the 
direct cause of and hastens the advent of 
that self ruling condition, the framers of 
India's new constitution will have build 
ed belter than they wanted to 

Lord Willingdon’s reference to 
A‘hoka has giien rise in my mmd to 
many thoughts A«lioka preached and 
practised religious equality. It does not 
matter whether he was a benevolent des 
pot or a constitutional monarcb or any 
tiling el«e in modem political parlance 
But one thing is clear Tliougli he was a 
Tuddlii*! Iludillnst and Hindu, Sramana 
and Bmlimajta were treated alike jn b»s 


empire There was then no graded citi 
zenship, politically «peakins, ja India 
as now According to India’s British 
made new con«tjtutjon, there is first class 
citizenship for the top dogs, the British 
era , secoiid-clars citizenship for Anglo 
Indians and Indian Christians , third class 
citizensliip for Mahammedans , and 
fourth cla«s citrzen«hip for Hindus — with 
two brands of this citizen'hip, one for 
the ‘depressed ’ and the other for the 
ca«te” Hindus 

Reiigious toleration and amity was 
one of the glories of A«hoka’5 reign 
But Sir Henry Craifc, home member of the 
Government of India, recently said that 
never in his twentyfive years’ experience 
Jiad be «ecn greater communal rancour, 
di<«ensioiis and conflicts than to day 
And India s intellectual leaders think 
lliat this «tate of things is due not a little 
to the notorious Communal Decision of 
the Bnti‘h Government, which is the 
foundation of the new constitution, and to 
the other Communal Rewards to tho‘e 
communiiies which are partly conscious 
supporters and partly unconscions tools 
m die hands of the British imperialists 
It is to be noted by the by that, though 
the Bnlwh Government ha« always pos 
sensed the power to nip in the bud or 
qoelf at llicir commencement the blootIie«t 
of the *o-callcd rehgiouj riots they have 
been generally brought under control and 
quelled only after immense harm has 
been done by the enibitterment of rela 
lions between the conflicting communities 
and in other ways 

So, though India maj have been 
made politically one mechanically, in 
spirit <he has been almost hopelessly 
divided by the new constitution Far 
from healing old sores it has kept them 
open and caused now ones 

The con«titulion which has divided 
the electors into so many racial religiou*, 
ra le, economic and oilier mutually ex 
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elusive groups (eacli lo place ils •wn 
narrow, sectional interests above national 
interests)— which has separated even the 
two sexes — the constitution which has 
assigned scats in the legislature lo the 
various groups, not according to one uni 
form standard or basis, but according to 
varying ones, cannot be said to have 
“consolidated the whole of India ” 

Lord Willingdon has «aid. New 
India “can become one great country ” 
He need not be reminded of that para 
graph in the Joint Parliamentary Com 
mittee’s Report in which the Committee 
«aid that they were destroying the 
national unity of India The kind of 
provincial autonomy which the new cons 
tilution provides will lead to gubarnatona] 
autonomy undouLtedl}, but so far as the 
provinces nnd their people are concerned, 
one certain result will be the Bulkanisa 
tioii of India The provinces have been 
treated, as regards the allotment of seats 
in the legislatures finance franchise and 
«o forth according to such varying slan 
dards that existing provincial envy and 
jealousies will perswt and new cau«es of 
such feelings will spring up Tiius, il will 
not be easy for India lo ‘become one 
great country ’ Geographically it has al 
ways been, is and will remain one great 
country But the new constitution of the 
Government of India Act will tend to des 
troy its unity in spirit 

There is another reason why, jn spile 
of a single federal government, India will 
not really become one great country m 
•pint in consequence of the new consti 
tution For becoming truly one great 
country, the provinces and states should 
have one great common purpose or a few 
great common purposes Undoubtedly, 
in spile of the now constitution, the people 
of India will continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self rule 
Bill since Lord Willingdon has rcferreil 
to the new Act in particular ns a unify 


ing factor, he should point out the great 
common urge, purpose or object which 
can be discovered in it 1 find none 
There is, unquestionably, the intention 
throughout to keep India in bondage lo 
he exploited for the aggrandisement of 
Britain But that is scarcely a great 
object 

A common grievance may be, as it 
has often been, a unifying factor. And 
all Indians will continue to labour under 
the common grievance of not having 
freedom But the new Act has divided 
the people into so many conflicting 
groups and has set British India and 
Indian India, as al«o the provinces 
among themselves and the states among 
themselves, by the ears «o cleverly, and 
all of them will have so many grievances 
of their own, that the great common 
grievance of deprivation of freedom may 
fail lo receive adequate common and 
joint attention and call forth joint endea 
vour for its removal 

Federated India will mechamtally 
bring together two politically hetoroge 
nous parts of India In the British pro 
Vinces there will at least be tlie form of 
democracy and some sort of modern 
administration , hut in the slates generally 
there will not be even the form of democra 
cy — there will be instead autocracy and the 
old world personal rule of the princes 
under the paramountcy of the British 
Crown, with its concommillant, the ines 
capable influence of the British Resident 
and the British Political Agent Can this 
be called the consolidation of ‘ the whole 
ol India, stale and Bnti«h 

In a deeper sen«e, loo, India cannot 
‘become one great country” under 
British or any other foreign rule The 
greatness of a country does not depend 
on Its size It depends on the geniu«, 
the inlellecliial ami spiriluil capacity of 
Its people Ancient Greece was a great 
country, though it was small in size. 
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In «pite ol ils large area India could not 
ha\e been called a great country it it 
had not produced men intellectoally and 
«piritually great Such has I/’en its great 
nesa that e\en in jts present subject 
condition it has produced some of the 
iiorlds most eminent men of the age 
But it cannot become as great as it is 
capable of becoming unless it attains 
freedom 

The American sociologist Profe<«or 
E A Ros« of \^^«consm Unixersity 
mainlams that there is no ca«e in history 
"here the subjection of one people to 
another has not tended poweifully and 
irresi tibly to produce intellectual and 
moral deterioration m tho«e held in 
subjection E\en in the«e ca«es where 
the domination is of the be«t l)pe knovm 
he declares that the alien domination 
has a distinctly blighting effect upon the 
hi"her life of the people ’ Under 
British rule or under any other foreign 
rule the highr life of the people of India 
cannot therefore be vliai it ought to be 
and can be under normal conditions 
Renee under Briti«h rule India cannot 
become a great country jn any true sen e 

^ith regard to Lord tniJingdoto s 
second point that the Goxemment of 
India under the new constitution wll draw 
their authority by direct devolution from 
the Crown’ one can only smile Wbai 
does it matter to the people of India how 
and whence the authority of the Gosem 
ment of India is derired so long as that 
authoTiiy 15 not denred wholly and «oIeIy 
from the people of India and so long as 
they themselves continue to remaiD 
deprived of any ultimate authority in all 
things that matter ’ \7hat does it 
matter to slaves whether slaveholders 
deputy derives his authonly from his 
employer in one way or m another’ 
The servitude of Ihc In ban people of 


India will not become less galling be 
cause of this direct devolution ’ Tlie 
Dominions appreciate their position 
t>cau«e their people hate the suh*tance 
of self rule and independence The mere 
words direct devolution cannot m 
India be a consolatory substitute for 
that reality 

Lord Wilbngdon added T)ie 
*econd feature is the necessary preli 
minary and the best au^ery for the full 
attainment by India of the political 
character which the mo't detelojied of 
His MajeHy s Dominions enjoy 

Credtu indoeas Apella 

Did the most developed of His 
MajeMy s Dominions enjoy also the ncce 
<sary preliminary of the safeguards ’ the 
special responsibilities of the Governor 
General and the Governors the Governor 
Generals re<ened subjects of Defense 
Foreign Affairs Eccle«iasticai Affairs 
and so forth the Governor General s and 
the Governors ordinance making powers 
Communal Decisions and Rewards and 
provisions again«t economic di«crimi 
nation aga nst Britain ’ 

No The Dominions were given 
autonomy without any of these pre 
(iminaTies ’ becau«e (hcee are negations 
of self rule For India the semblance is 
thought to be sufficient 

It can be aweited without the least 
hesitation therefore that ju*t as the new 
constitution is not a fulfilment of llie desire 
ol the people ol India for *el5 government 
so It IS also not a con«ummation of the age 
long efforts of all great rulers of India 
from Ashoka onward who did not want 
India to be ruled by foreigners from a 
lar-d «tani land and in a manner which 
makes more for divi»on and di«integration 
than for unification and consolidation 

(Asia August 1537) 
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Faith has great driving i>o»cr So 
have love and hope But faith must not 
degenerate into bigotry and fanaticism, 
love of one's own people must not de 
generate into hatred of others and our 
hopes must not be idle dreams ba*ed on 
delusions In order that faith love and 
hope may impel us to be good and do 
good we must make ii^it o«e ol reason 
Faith has not sufficed to prcTent 
people from committing horrible crimes 
We do not know that any man was ever 
burned at the stake by orthodox and pious 
men for leading a notoriously immoral 
and wicked life in violation of the uni 
versally accepted rules of morality , but 
counllc's men hive leen so luml for 
hiving a creed somewhat different from 
that of these orthodox and pious men 


We do not know that anj man Has 
been in recent limes stoned to death for 
Ills wicked deeds , but it was only the 
other day that a man was stoned to dealli in 
Afghanistan for heterodoxy. 

We do not know that any ‘high caste 
Brahmin is shunned and treated as * un 
touchable" even if he leads a mo«t im 
pure and wicked life , but millions of 
men ant! women and children are treated 
as unclean and untouchable and const 
dered worse than dogs and pigs, even if 
iVieir lives be ns moral as those of the 
best orthodox Brahmins 

Yet burning at the stake, stoning to 
death and the treating of human bemgs 
as vvor<e than pigs and dogs, have been 
the work of men of faith So it is not 
enough that a man should believe It is 
necc*«ary that he should not believe in 
wrong things He «hould cultivate the 
critical spirit along with the faculty to 
believe 

But this 15 only by the way 

The problem of nation building ha* 
been discussed for years and jet people 
are not tired of such discussions This is 
as It ought to be For nation building is 
one of the most important problems fac 
ing the people of India 

Nationalism— at least in its sinister 
sense — has been gradually coming into 
disrepute so much so that even those who 
believe in it m their hearts are paying hp 
homage to what may be called humanism 
or internationalism , for hypocrisy has 
ever been the tribute which vice has paid 
to virtue 

But wc think nationaU^in lias a good 
meaning al«o , and it is in that sense that 
we believe in the cull of nationalism l^t 
us explain our«elies A man who tnes to 
do good to his family and to maintain 
loving and harmonious relations among 
Its memWrs, is not necesearily hostile to 
other people He has only to be careful 
that his devotion to hi« family does not 
make luni neglectful or vuiniical to the 
intcre«t« of his countrymen at large On the 
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conirarj, be niu«l pcrcene ihil ibe welfare 
of hi5 family is tlependfnl on }hc welfare 
of his countrymen, and «hape his conducl 
accordingly Similarly, national'm or 
demotion to the welfare of the nation to 
which one belongs, docs not necessarily 
imply hostility to the intcre'ls of other 
nations On the contrary, as the wel 
fare of e\ery nation really depends on 
that of other nation* it is both foolish and 
unrighteous to seek to promote the in 
tercst* of one s own nation at the eipensc 
of any other nation or nations In fact 
>f Humanity as it ought to be be thought 
of as & grand and beautiful edifice nations 
are the bricks of which it is to be built 
And the e bricks «hould be sound and well 
made 

Just as m international relations it 
IS foolish and wrong to seek the welfare of 
any particular nation at the expcn«c of 
olhrer nations so is it fooU«h and wrong 
to try to promote the interests of any 
particular community or group within 
the nations at the expense of other com 
munides or groups 

The nation builder has a far more 
difficult task than a house builder Tbe 
hou«c builder has to work with materials 
which are unconscious and haie no wills 
passions or emotions, likes and dislike* 
He choo*es the right kind of bucks and 
mortar, or stones and cement and pro 
ceeds with Ins work But the units with 
which the nation builder has to do are all 
conscious and have all wills and feelings 
and appetites of their own Therefore to 
build up an edifice with such maJerjaJs 
which wil] be an enduring strucluie is no 
easy task For lliough men are greganons 
animal* and therefore there is attraction 
between man and man there arc various 
cau«es which produce repulsion between 
man and man The*e causes ate *elf 
interest rivalry and jealousy, race rcli 
gious do^as and beliefs of some kinds, 
difference in caste, etc As these causes 


cannot be entirely elumnalfd and as the 
conscrxation of individuality is vitallv 
necc*safy, the nation builder has to *ee 
that the forces of repul*ion do not become 
stronger than the forces of attraction and 
that the force* of attraction and that gre 
ganou oc'? does not cru«h out all indivi 
duality 

AU the religions that we know of 
teach the fesson of love, and therefore re 
ligion ought to have proved of the great 
est value to the intemationali ( as well as 
lo the nationali t But in pracice we fine] 
that altrui m has been able to overleap 
the turners of race, nation «ect and 
ca*te only in the case of a small number 
of persons Innumerable are the 
examples m history of the follow 
era of even the same religion waging war 
against one another, becauee of difference 
of race nationality sect, etc 

For this reason the real nation 
builder has to take care that in trying to 
take advantage of men's faith those as 
peels of their faiih are not laid stress 
upon which have a direct or indirect 
tendency to divide man from man and 
to promote the spirit of hatred 
and exclusiveness In fact it would be 
be*t for nation builder* to avoid apjieal 
ing to the religious faiths of men because 
when doing so he would not find it prac 
ticable or expedient lo cnlici«e and con 
deitui those dogmas vvhicli foster religious 
intolerance and exclu*ivene*s (lie are 
not of cour<e again*t but for an appeal 
lo the spiritual and ethical idealism of 
men) 

On the contrary it would be be«l not 
only lo tolerate but even to cncouia''e 
cnticism of such dogmas This of 
cour*e does not fall within the province 
of the profe'sed nation builder 

From the point of view of Both 
nationali*m and intemationalism, we are 
<^p<^d to sectarian educational in<ti{u 
tjons and to what is known as religious 
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etlucalton in such schools. Such institii 
lions and such education generally lend 
10 produce a narrow Ijpe o( orthodoiy. 
TliO'C who are lor such schools and 
colleges and such educalion belong^ 6 r 
prole's to belong to the orthodo-i sections 
ol llieir respectite communities. It w not 
out purpose in this article to eiantine or 
criticise an; otlhodoc or heretical doc- 
trine or dogma. But orlhodoc people will 
we hope excuse us lot anything that 
otthodxy, be It, lor example Hindu or 
Muslim, carried to its logical conclusion, 
cannot male lor national unity and soli- 
datity. A quite orthodox and sell cons 

clous Hindu and a quite orthodox and 

sell conscious Musalman ate not likely to 
pull together, ^e shall he toM 'hat 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi sand Maolanas Shau 
kat Ah and Moliamed All ate pulling 
together. But «'• O*"®' , ‘*'°A * 
Hmdu, is not at all an 
I! Hindus and Musalmans, (not to peax 
ol other religious communities) ate to 
lorm one united nation, the) must shed 
some ol their orthodox notions and 
habits We ate constrained to say this, 
though we love and respect man) ortho 
dox bel.els and practices. 

Even i! India were inhabited entttel) 
b) Undue or entirel) b) Musalman., 
there could not be ellectiie nationhood 
in the modern sense without the Hindus 
or the hloslems getting rid ol some iheu 
orthodoxi. The socalled Untouchables^ 
could not work with orthodox caste 
Hindu* or rallicr would not be allowed 
to work with them. The removal ol “Un 
touchab.l.t)” in the Gandhian sen^ 
would be some rebel, but would not be 
what educated and self 
>»ere ■alislied 


efiui\ilent to 
conscious “Untouchables’ 
with the small mercies directed lo be dis 
penned lo them by Mr. Gandhi, there are 
the non-Brahmins in Maharashtra and 
South India Bencrally to be dealt with. 
They are not and hate nc\er been un- 


toucliable. Bui they have rebelled against 
what they consider the exclushe and 
monopolishing spirit of the Brahmins. 
Tins rexolt is not merely political. It is 
social and religious, too. There nte noH- 
Drahmins who tvant to do without the 
ministrations of Brahmins as priests in all 
religious riles and ceremonies. 

Therefore, to do away with “un- 
touchalnlily” to the extent that Mr. 
Gandhi wants though that itself would be 
lo pull out one much of a remedy’, it is 
the caste spirit it«clf which must be exor- 
cised. But that cannot he done if Hindu 
orthodoxy is lo be presen cd at any co«t. 

As regards, Mudim orthodoxy, we 
confess tve do not know much. But this 
we know that the men and women who 
hare made of modern Turkey a factor to 
reckon with are not orthodox. In 
fact, the tvomenhood of Turkey is up 
in arms againM Muslim orthodoxy ; 
— and It IS well known that m every 
country women are more religious and 
con«enaiive than men, Egypt too, does 
not appear to be orthodox enough. Mr. 
Mohamed Ali has, m fact, complained 
that the outlook of Egyptians is more 
national than Mu*hm From the example 
of lhe*e two countries it would appear 
lliat even if India were wholly or pre- 
dominantly Mu«lim, *he could not be 
nationally efficient without giving up 
some orthodox beliefs and practices. In 
Afghanistan Muslim orthodoxy has ston- 
ed to death a heretic of the Ahmadiya 
persuasion and such a barbarous punish 
inenl has been openly supported by some 
Musalmans m India, though it has aUo 
been condemned by some. This shows 
that if orthodox Musalmans m India 
could have their way, they would give 
short shrift lo the Ahmadiyas, who are 
an Indian sect. 

It may be objected that as there arc 
Christian nations m Europe and lhe«e 
have solidarity and are efficient, there- 
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fore liie givmg up of orthodox) is not 
neces^ar) for the altainmenl of manhod, 
and if orthodox C)irj«ljaml) he compel 
ible Kith national solijant) and effi 
ciencj, i\hj not orthodox Hinduism and 
Muhammadani*!!!^ The rept) ts that m 
Europe religious orthodox) has little to 
do inlh politic®, and that jn most Euro 
pean countries in matters of politics the 
people think in terms of iheir national 
It) That i<, as German® or Frenchmen 
or Scot*, or Englishmen or Snede# or 
Danes, etc , hut not as Homan Catholic® 
Lutheran® Anglican* Melhodi»l», Pres 
bytenan®, etc Morcoxer, except in the 
ca»e of clcrg)men and profe««ional Chris 
lian propagandists orthodoxy of nil «orls 
18 on the decline in the Xfest, as evidenced 
b) the falling off in Church attendance If 
Europe were still orthodox, there would 
still be eu'ojda/« there would still be 
di«criraination against Roman Catholics 
JevNs and Djs«enier*, and perhap® there 
would be slaver) al®o 

From what has been said above, it 
Will be evident that v»e vianl our future 
citizens to have from their childhood a 
tnde outlook on life For that rea®on vv« 
want un®ectarian schools colleges and 
univer«iiies where our bojs and girU will 
he accu«tomed to rub «houlders wilh their 
comrades of all reh"ions and «fcls Thc> 
Will thus be able to rub off the angulan 
ties of their character, to discover that 
there is nobilit) ideali«m lovabilil) in 
persons belonging to all religious persua 
'ion® and to form friendship with and 
trust m persons belonging to cornmunilirs 
other than their oim Better fellow <111 
iens than «uch fa«t and life long friends 
cannot to thought of 

In order that people should be able 
to gel nd of some orthodox beliefs and 
practices it is neceesvry that a ciilical 
spirit should grow up m our midst And 
it IS de'irable that this <pirit should mam 
fesl itself Within each particular com 
16 


muiiil) Rlieii at Erst it manifes cd it<clf 
among Efmtfu®, some of lho«e who were 
critically minded became atheists, asno® 
lie®, or po«iUvj8ls, some turned Qiru 
tian®, «onie Brahmos But graduallj 
Hindu orthodox) has lost its power and 
influence to such an extent that there is 
among Hindus quite a large number of 
men who«e beliefs and practice* are 
known (0 be heterodox Of cour®e, this 
state of things ha* been brought about b) 
«ucces ive groups of cnlicall) minded 
men and women bravelj facing obloquy 
and persecution 

Re know there are in the Mu*Ilm 
communiiv, too liberal minded heterodox 
men But the) have not )et made up 
their minds to face obloqu) and persccu 
tion to an) very great extent At pre 
sent in the Nfo«Ient community, the most 
influential persons are the Mollahs and 
Maulanas who )s*ue fatwas By asking 
them to Hsue or in an) ca*e b) liking 
advantage of their fatwas m favour of 
Non CO operation and agam*t council 
entr), the political leaders of the Moslem 
community have conserved and increased 
the power and influence of lhe«e persons 
which cannot make for national soli 
daiity and efficiency. 

For the birth, growth conservation 
and increase of the critical «pirit in our 
midst, we must look to a realiv liberal 
national education It is only a truly 
liberal national education — ^not a sectarian 
oithodox education — which can give 
us unseclirian liberal national and 
inlernatjonal minds The education gnen 
in our «late recogn<ed institutions is not 
of an ideil kind but stiff it frees the 
mmd from shackles of various sorts If 
the ‘Aalional’ institutions of various 
kinds can do better m this direction, 
they are welcome But by “National’ 
education Hindus for most part under 
«tand an education with as much of 
Hindu orthodoxy in it as possible, 
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ptoNcU by ibe celebration ol Ibc 
Saraswoli Puja and oilier Pujas m many 
“National ' Institutions Muabms also 
lia%e their separate “National’ umver 
Bity 

But wc shall never haie a liberal, 
rational, national and international men 
tality unless ive can shake oil the autho 
nly of prie'ts dogmatist*, tlieologian*, 
etc as such in the fields of education 
and politics 

CtvticiSEV of Hindu orthodoxy by 
non Hindus ol Muslim orthodox) by 
non Muslims, of Christian orthodoxy by 
non Christians, etc , is not so fruitful as 
such criticism by Hindu*, Mu«l\n\s, Chris- 
tians, etc , respectiiely Criticism from 
outside produces greater friction and ex 
a«peralion Hence, critici«m v.ithm the 
community itself i* nece3*at> and deswahle 
It IS not in the fields of religion and 
social polit) alone that a critical spirit 
is nece8«3ry In politics economics 
industT) and in every other field of 
national activity the critical spirit is 
ah«olutely neces«ary At pre'ent no doubt 
oviing to the No changers having been 
thrown overboard b) Mr Candhi even 
thc) Inve begun openl) or in secret to 
que«tion his wisdom pollical *agacity, 
impvrtiahly and authority But till only 
recently his opinions even as regards 
medicine vnd the like were thought to 
be sacrosanct and non challengeable be 
cau*c he was so great a saint — although 
people «av. that he denounced allopathy 
hut at thc same time subjected himself 
to allopathic medicine and suiugery 
No changers and SwarajyjMs Libc 
raU and Independent*, Non Brahmins and 
Sanatanists Moslem Leaguers and Khil 
afalisl* — all require to cultivate a Tcbe 
IIious mood against the tyranny of 
shibboleths and catchwords There luis 
grown up in our midst a political caste 
system The tyranny of this political caste 
system, must be destroyd Free and sane 


thinking HI thc politics mu*! lake its 
phec Wc do not of course, suggest that 
all our political parlies and all their 
opinions ore wrong Vhat we venture to 
suggest IS that they all require to cultivate 
the halit of recognising whatever good 
there is in ihe opinions and activities of 
those from whom they differ and to work 
together m everything which is common 
ground between them 

Indus ties of various kinds are re 
quired for making the nations prosperous 
and strong In the field of industry, there 
IS still a 'troiig tendency to make a fetish 
of the charUia and to consider power 
cbarklia loo is a machmey and their 
opinion — and it may be quite wrong — 
ha nil along been that people *hould be 
left free to choo«B their machines (the 
charkha loo is a machine and their 
methods of vsork In ceitsin citcurtte 
lances, the hand spinning wheel, ike the 
hand plough has great value and utility , 
in Olliers it may not be required If 
labour saving machinery be really labour 
«aving« if ihey reallv give lei«ure to the 
workers if the worker* can work as free 
agents in sanitary *tirroundings and m t 
moral almo«phere and if they can share 
in profits as well as management 
inacliinery *liouId be condemned whole 
sale Of cour*e, idevlist* w ould al*o viant to 
so control production as to prevent 
aggre*«ive economic warfare with other 
nations hj dumping bounties etc 

No nation has adhered to either 
free trade or protection throughout 
history The adoption of one or other 
of l!ie*e principles or policies has 
vlepended on circumstances And some 
p^iple have 1 een freetraders as regards 
certain articles of commerce and pro 
tectionis s as regards other good*, at the 
same time We too, ought not to make 
a fetish of free trade or pro ection We 
should make a proper use of our intellect 
and knowledge to decide when and with 
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reaped lo vvlnt -^rl.clcs Nve «l.ouUl ‘.do^ 
the one or the other policj Our 
should alwa\s U the ^^elIare of the 
countrj But ^^c «houUl ne%er «ek to 
proraole the intereMs of our 
injuring o her countries In «onie fields 
of Indudrj vse ha\c been crushed h> 
unfair and unrighteous means H 
can reassert our ehes m the c fields 
tho e who ha\e mjuried us ma> haxe 
to part with «ome of their pro«^nly 
But lint cannot be helped \^h3t we 
mean h) not injuring others is that we 
should not try to mtade markeU m 
foreign countries b> unrighteous means 
Tliere will not howcYcr be anj harm in 
•ceVins by all righteous means to push 
the sale of our raw tnalcrials »»> 
countnes winch do not produce them or 
of our manufactured goods m tl»o«e 
which do not male them 

In choo inp our land policy we 
•houH be guided by our rea«on, not 
maling a fetidi of the permanent or any 
other kind of •cttlcmenl If pea*anl 
proprietorship, latid national! atioii lax 
alion of agricultural profits taking a 
s’larc of the produce of the land m Kind 
or com only when the holding is an 


economic one, or any other «ugge«lion 
or suggestions he for the good of those 
who labour on the land we should adopt 
It or them 

There is a!«o tlie question ot me 
compxralite and absolute talues of town 
nnd country to national life and dlied 
problems of silla-e reconstruction Tliese 
questions we ‘bould approach m a 
critical and «cientific «pirit, and find out 
means and methods for their solution 
with Its aid 

\Ic Inse no de«ire lo ranse o\er the 
whole proMnee of national problems 
The few examples we base gnen will 
suffice to ‘bow the need of a critical 
«pinl 

Ue are aware that no amount 
of crUici«m can enable us to 
advance a ‘Icp forward along the path 
of national reaIi*3lion srithout some 
impelling power as indicated in the very 
fir‘t sentences of this article, mu»l come 
from lose faiih and hope Die critical 
‘pint IS to ‘how us what obstacles we are 
lo overcome ^1»al pitfalls we are to 
•vvoid and in general vvhal dangers we are 
lo beware of 

(Welfare, January, 1925) 



On Great Men 


Ramaiianda ha«, from Ume to lime, 
wnttcn Irief biograpliical ‘kctclies ol 
«oine of our great men The3f arc, 
indeed, a biographical a«se*«ment and 
sotnertimg ddferent from and disUncUse 
m the hne of biographical sketches 
n»u«, the first i‘sue of the Modern 
lieiietv earned a biographical a®*essment 
of the late Dadabhai Naoroji S'ho was 
President of the Congress jn that >car 
Considerations of apace compel us to make 
a «c^e^el> limiied eclection among manj 
such and, in this section include only 
two, one on nabindranalh written just 
after he bad parsed awaj, and another 
on Jawaharlal Nehru on his re election 
as President ol the Congress in 1937. 

This brief biographical a5«e«*mcnt of 
the Poet, we feel, is something which 
will enable the reader to comprehend a 
little of the greatne'*, the unner«a!ity 
and, abo%e all the liniitle's infinity of 
the subject which e\cn jears of clo«e and 
sustained studies of the poet s works and 
activities would not yield in «uch balanced 
measure It will al'o demonstrate that 
Kamananda’s friendship with and adniira 
tion for the Poet was founded on an 
understanding of his motivations and 
crestions m their decpe«l scn«e and upon 
exten^ne Mudies of his works. 
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[ It IS because you are greater 

tharj your ochievement 
That the chariot of sour life 
Leases behind your achicsement 
Again and again ’ (Translation) 1 
Rabindranath Togorc 

‘Thy voice is on the rolling air, 

I hear thee where the waters run , 
Thou standest m the rising sun , 
And in the setting thou art fair 
"What art thou their ? I cannot 

guess , 

But though I seem in star and 

flos%er 

To feel thee some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less , 
Mj' lose mvolses the lose before, 
Itfy love IS vaster passion now , 
Though mix’d with God and 
Nature UiOu, 
I seem to love thee mote end more 
Far off thou art but ever nigh , 

1 base thee still, and 1 rejoice, 

I Hbour, circled with thy voice , 
1 'hall not lo«e thee though I die ” 
— Tennyson 


There is no single word which 
can adequately describe the myriad- 
minded Rabindranath Tagore of 
seemingly multiple but really one 
and undivided peerless personality 
Poet, artist, sage, seer, thinker, 
philosopher, knower and lover of 
man and the universe, loving 
servant of humandj — his passing 
has evoked paeans of praise from 
countless men and women in hi' 
motherland and abroad, irrespective 
of creed, colour, caste, class, commu- 
nity and political partjt All differ- 
ences and discordant notes have 
been hushed in the realized presence 
of this great unifier of spirits There 
vva«, and there is, no one loved and 
adored b> more persons in the land 
he lived in and abroad than he the 
beauty of whose inner being was 
fittingly matched but not surpassed 
by the beauty of his person He was, 
and IS king of our hearts 

On the twenty fifth of Baisakh of 
the Bengali ye^r, corresponding to 
the eighth of May 1941, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore completed eighty years 
of his life He breathed his last on 
the 7fb of August 1941 Lives eighty 
jears long though not common, are 
not extremely rare either iBiit it is 
not ths length of a life but its 
quality that really matters We read 
in the Yogo-Vasishtha 

Taratopi hi jivnntt, jiion/j, 

mngapalshinah 

Sa jnalt mono yasya mananena 

hi jiiait 

‘Tlants also Use, and birds and 

beasts live , 

But he lives (truly) whose mmd 
lives by thinking ” 
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Tlnbln^rnnalh TAgore's hfe was 
cmintnily such a life of thought and 
of action in accordance with hi« 
thought 

He loved his hnd end its people 
as well ns other lands and their 
peoples The death of such o person 
would have been considered a 
calamity at any* time, but at the 
present crisis m the world s history ' 
lus death in the full possession of 
his intellectual powers is an irre- 
parable and immeasurable loss to 
all mankind 

Within the compass of a maga- 
zine article it is not possible to give 
an adequate idea of the genius 
personality and achievements of 
such a person— they are so great 
and varied Only on humble attempt 
IS made in the following pigcs in 
that direction 

The poet wrote m one of his 
poems 

Do not m this way see from the 
outside — 

Do not look for me in externals 
You will not find me in my 

sorrow and my joy. 

Do not seek in my bosom for 

ray anguish, 

You will not find me in my joy, 

The poet is not where you 

seek him , 

You will not fmd the poet in 

his life story * 

1 English translations of the 
Bengali origimls quoted m this 
article ore by the writer Where the 
translation is the Poet’s own, refer- 
ence is made to the English 
^ publication where it appears 


If he cannot be found m lus 
biography, perhaps then he may be 
discovered in his work‘d True, but 
“the self concealment of genius in 
literature" may baffle the seeker 
there, too, sometimes In lus lilj 
noyliood the Poet conjures up 

before our eyes q picture of his ear- 
lier years and of his father’s family 
His IteinimscLtices, too, arc of some 
help But as they cover only the 
first twenty-seven years of his life, 
they do not help one to understand 
the growth of his personality during 
(ho next fifty-four years And lew 
arc alive today from whom relevant 
personal information could be ob- 
tained 

He IS our greatest poet and 
prose writer There is hardly any 
department of {Bengali literature 
that he has not touched and adorned 
elevated, and filled with inspiration 
and lighted up by the lusture of his 
genius He began to write very 
early — exactlj how early it is not 
possible to sa> He translated 
Shakespeare s Macbeth into Bengah 
when he was only nine years of age 
So he was an author for seventy- 
one years He would feign consign 
almo’Jt all his juvenile productions 
to oblivion — though most of them 
would do credit to any ordinary 
poet but at the earnest request of 
the Publication Board of Visvabharatl 
he agreed to their separate publica- 
tion They would fill several big 
volumes The Bengali works to 
whose publication he never objected 
have been estimated to fill twenty- 
five volumes, totalling 17,000 royal 
octovo pages But this estimate is 
likely to be exceeded, as he went on 
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composing po«ms till the \ery las 
week of his life 

Besides these Bengali works of 
his there are original English works 
by him and. translations of some of 
his jBengali works by himself and 
others 

He did not wTite any epic poem 
The age for epics is dead and gone 
— somewhat as the earth has left be 
hind the age of the mammoth and 
the megalosaurus It is not merel\ 
because men are too busy today to 
n ri e or read big books that epic:> 
have ceased to be written in our da\ 
Epics are mostly concerned with 
wars and dynastic ambitions Bu‘ 
though wars ha\ e become more 
frightful and destructive than ever 
before and dictators of totalilan'vr 
states have their ambitions^ these 
things have lost their glamour and no 
longer provide poets with inspiring 
themes 

In his Bengali book of poems 
Kshanika he refers humorously to 
the idea of his w riting an epic m the 
poem entitled Kshatipuran ( com 
pensation ) wh ch has been para 
phrased in an abridged form in The 
Gardener thus 

Mv love once upon a time jour 
poet launched a great epic in his 
mind 

Alas I was not careful and it 
struck your ringing onklets and came 
to grief 

It broke up into scraps of songs 
and lay scattered at your feet 

All my cargo of the stones of 
old wars was tossed by the laughing 
waves and soaked in tears and sank 

You must make this loss good to 
me my love 


If my claims to immortal fime 
after death are shattered make me 
immortal while I live 

And I will not mourn for my loss 
nor b ame y ou 

These scraps of songs hav e 
immortalized him 

Difficult as it undoubtedly vv ould 
be to give an exhaustive list of 
Rabindranath Tagore s multifarious 
achievements from early vtoiith up 
wards even the departments of lite 
rature and knowledge which he 
touched and adorned would make i 
preitj long list The late Maha 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
Rf A D Litt C I E said of the 
poet in the course of his presidential 
address at the preparatory meeting 
for the Tagore Septuagenary Cele 
brations 

He has tried all phases of litera 
ture — couplets stanzas short poems 
longer pieces short stones longer 
.tones fables novels and prose 
romances dramas farces comedies 
and tragedies songs operas kirtans 
palas and last but not least lyric 
poems He has succeeded m every 
phase of literature he has touched 
but he has succeeded m the last 
phase of literature beyond measure 
His e«say s are illuminating his 
sarcasms biting his satires piercing 
His estimate of old poets is deeply 
appreciative and his grammatical 
and lexicographical speculations go 
further inward than those of most 
of us 

Perhaps ho has written more 
lyric poems than any) other poet 
anc enl or modem 

Tennyson in his poem addressed 
to Victor Hugo called that great 
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Ircnch author ' Victor in Dronw, 
Victor in liomancc, Cloud weaver 
of phantasmal hopes and fcars^, 
• Lord ot human tears , ' Clilld lover’, 
and Weird Titan by th) winter 
weight of years as yet unbroken 
Alt these epithets and many more 
can be nghtty applied to Rabindra 
nalh Tagore 


by way of supplementing and 
elaborating what Pandit Hampra^d 
Sastri hns. written of Rabindranath ^ 
literary productions, it may be obscr 
ved that he wrote much on religious 
education'll, social, political, histon 
cal, economic, and philological 
subjects and on music He is an 
authority on metro -He was perhaps 
the greatest literary critic m Bengali 
As a writer of letters he is unrivalled 
m Bengali for the number volume 
\ anety and excellence of his epistles 
E\en post cards written by him are 
part of literature In writing of prose 
poems and of free verse too he is 
unrivalled Four years ago he wrote a 
scientific book Visva-parichaja 
( Introduction to the Universe ) 
which has gone through six editions 
In the production of charades m 
Bengali he perhaps stands alone Then 
there is that unclassifiable work 
Pancha BhutCr Diary ( Diary of the 
Five Elements ) imaginary conversa 
tions which are like a transcript of 
his own talks m Bengali He Is the 
creator of some dance plays too 
The aggregate of what he has done 
for the Bengali language and liters 
* ture exceeds what any other author 
has done It is remarkable that in 
the decade following 1930 during 
the latter part of which he was 


t\/icc seriously Ul, ho produced soinb 
three dozen new books, including 
primers nursery rhimes nonsense 
tcn.es and picture boolvS for children 
and several dance dramas Two 
books of poems and a book of 
reminiscences of his bojhood days 
appeared during his last illness Ttvo 
more were expected to be issued 
Many new songs have been composed 
during this period The articles and 
essays written during this period have 
not )et been published in book form 
All this he was able to do, not 
merely because he was a man of 
genius but also because he was a 
scholar whose range of reading was 
very extensive and varied 

In addition to what he read m 
Bengali Sanskrit and Fall ond of 
English literature proper and of the 
h erature of other countries m 
English translations he read English 
books as a glance at his reading 
shelves revealed on the following 
and other subjects 

Farming philology history, me 
dicmc astrophysics geologv, bio 
chemis ry entomology, co operatu e 
banking sericulture indoor decora 
tions production of hides manure' 
sugarcane and oil pottery, looms 
lacquer work tractors village econo 
mics recipes for cooking lighting 
drainage calligraphy plant grafting 
meteorology synthetic djes parlour 
games Egyptology- road making in 
cubators wood blocks elocution 
stall feeding jiu jitsu, printing 


UE oooxs On SO many 
subjects was no mere idle pastime 
He made practical use of all his 
studies He was no sentimentalist 
He had a scientific mmd His friend 
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ship with Sir J C Bose was not 
accidental but was due to a kinship 
of soul 

Milton wrote in his day, when 
knowledge w as neither so vast nor so 
\aried and specialized as today, that 
the poet should take all knowledge 
as his province Rabindranath 
Tegore s ideal was similar to that of 
Milton 

Had he not been famous as a 
great poet and prose writer, he would 
ha\e become famous for the range 
and variety of his studies Yet such 
was the genuine humihtj of the 
poet that in a poem wntten early 
this year and translated as The 
Great Symphony, be declared 

How little 3 know of this mighty 
world 

Mynad deeds of men, cities 

countries 

rivers mountains, seas and 

desert wastes 

so many unknown forms and 
trees 

have remained beyond my 

range of avvarncss 
Great is life in this wide Earth 
end small the corner where my 
mind dwells 

An impression seems still tr 
prevail in some quarters that 
Rabindranath Tagores genius was 
not recognized even in Bengal be 
fore he won the Nobel Prize It is 
quite wrong On his completing tnc 
fiftieth year of his life, all classes 
all professions and ranks the re- 
presentatives of the spirituality 
chiracter, culture end public spmt 
of Bengal, combined to do him 
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honour m the Calcutta Town Hall 
in a way in which no other author 
m Bengal had been honoured 
before, or, has been since There 
were also other magmficent cele 
brations of the occasion And all 
this took place before the Nobel 
Prize in literature had been awarded 
to him The fact is, he became 
famous outside Bengal after winn 
mg the Nobel Prize, but was already 
famous here before that ev ent — 
Before that event competent and 
discriminating literary critics in 
Bengal had given him even a higher 
place than the award of the Nobel 
Prize would seem to indicate 

At that time he had, no doubt 
some detractors But after the Nobel 
Prize award they were hushed into 
silence Highly sensitive as he was 
he sometimes mistook the voice of 
his detractors as the predominant 
voice of Bengal 

Some works of his have beer 
translated into more languages of 
ihe world than those of any othe 
modem Indian author or perhaps of 
any other author of the world Most 
of his works and some kinds of 
works of his in Bengali e g Ihosa 
which are full of humour and wit 
have not yet been translated into 
English or thence into other Wester 1 
sjmJ EasisTJ! Xsnga^ges In t,ke 
translations of the works which 
have been tnnslated, much if no* 
all of the music, the suggestive 
ness the undefinoble associations 
clustering round Bengali words 
and phrase«, and the aroma racy 
of Bengal and India, of the 
originals have been lost No doubt 
the translations of the poems and 
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dramas particularly when done b) 
the poet himself h'i\o often gained 
in directness in the beautj and sub 
llmil> of simplicitj, and in the 
music and strength belonging to the 
English or other language of the 
translations But admitting all this 
one is still constrained to obscnc 
that for a correct estimate and full 
appreciation of Rabindranaths in 
tcllcctual and literary powers his 
gifts and genius it is ncccssaiy to 
study both his original wirks ir 
Bengali and their English transla 
tions os well as his original works 
m English like Personality 
Sadhana The Religion of Mon etc 
A studj of his works in their 
Bengali originals is essential for a 
correct estimate of his genius and 
literary achievement 

The German translations of 
some of his works sold in such large 
numbers that if it not for the phe 
nomenal fall in the exchange \alue 
of the mark during and after the 
last great World War he could ha\e 
recei\ed millions of rupees as rojal 
ties on them setting him free for 
ever from pecuniary enxietj for 
Visvabharati 

At the most perhaps one sixth 
of his Bengali works ha\ e been tran 
slated into English Some of the best 
of them remain untranslated In a 
letter to a friend he once wrote that 
no real adequate translation from 
one language into another was 
possible 

It speaks much also for the 
powers of appreciation of the Oxford 
Universitj that knowing him mainlj 
from the translations of some of his 
works and from inadequate accounts 


of his career and personality, it 
pronounced the following eulogium 
on him when admitting him to the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris causa 


The fourth brother who is 
present before you now has b>'' his 
life his genius and his character 
augmented so greatly the fame of 
his house that did his pietj and 
modesty not forbid, none would 
have a better right to saj in Scipios 
famous phrase My life has 
crowned the \irtucs of my line You 
see in him a great scholar and a 
great artist both in pro'e and in 
\erse one who has written poctrv 
romance satire history, who has 
left scarcely anj field of literature 
untouched and has touched nothing 
that he had not sdorned How rarelt 
has such richness of imagination 
been combined with such elegance 
of style ' How astonishing is the 
range of his \ersatile genius wisdom 
and laughter terror and delight the 
power of stirring our deepest emo 
tions' And yet we are alwaj^ con 
scious of his essential humamtj of 
o man who thinks nothing beneath 
his notice if onij it is concerned 
"ith mankind You see in him a 
musician uho seems to obej no rules 
and jet has injented a thousand new 
melodies a distinguished philosopher 
decplj sersed in natural philosophy 
in ethics and in theologj and tiho has 
at the least ochieved that complete 
serenitj of mind sought by I hou 

all dedicated as he has been to those 
pnmu.ts he has not lived for him 
self atone for deeming good eduoa 
turn lor the young the most yener 
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Bcncah hlerature has outgrown its 
ioal character and has become 


able of all institutions he has been 
the founder and director of this 
famous Academy, whose purpose is 
by wise methods to inculcate among 
Its students a lose of pure learning 
Let It also be said that he has not 
salued a sheltered life so far ahose 
the public good os to hold hinisdf 
wholly aloof from the dust and hcot 
of the world outside , for there have 
been times when he has not scorned 
to step down into the market-place 
when, If he thought that a w rung had 
been done he has not feared to c a 
lengo the British raj itself and the 
authority of Its mogistratcs , and 
when he has boldly corrected the 
faults of his own fellow-citizens 
Afihat more can I say ’ Here before 
you IS the mjriad minded poet and 
writer, the musician famous in his 
art, the philosopher prosed both in 
word and deed the fervent upholder 
of learning and sound doctrine, he 
ordent defender of public liberties 
one who by the sanctity of his hie 
and character has won for himsell 
the praise of all mankind 

His hymns and sermons and 
some of his other writings on spin 
tual subjects let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the 
court of the King of kings, nay to 
His \ery presence, and of his commu 
Ln wTth Him His devotional songs 
and other writings in a spiritol 
cem hove brought solace and heal 
mg to many a soul in travail and 
anguish Many of his patriotic songs 
are hymns as well 

Insight and imagination are his 
magic wvnds, by whose power he 
roams where he will and leads h^ 
readers, too. thither In his works 


Sue Mernizrwith world l‘‘«aturc 
Currents of universal thought and 
spirituality have flowed into Bengal 
through his writings 

In philosophy he is not a system- 
builder, he has been aoclaimed as a 

Vedautist He IS of the hue ol our 

ancient rehgio-philosophica tea- 
chers whose religion and philosophy 
are fused components of one whole 
His position as a philosophical 
thinker was recognized by his 
selection to preside and deliver the 
oresidcntial address at the First 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 
1925 and also when he was asked to 
deliver the Hibbert Lectures, wtaoh 
appeared subsequently as The 
Religion of Man. Both his poetry 
and prose embody- his philosophy 
The theme of The Kehgion of 
Han has been thus evplained by 
the Author , ^ 

India has ever nourished faith 
m the truth of the Spiritual Man 
for whose realization she has made 
in the past innumerable experi- 
ments, sacrihocs and penances, "ome 
verging on the grotesque and the 
abnormal But the fact is she has 
never ceased in her attempt to find 
it, even though at the tremendous 
cost of losing material success 
Therefore I feel that the true India 
m an idea, ond not a mere geogra- 
phical fact I have come into touch 
with the idea m fat;away places of 
Europe, and my loyalty was drawn 
to It in jiersons who belonged to 
countries different from mine India 
will be victorious when this idea 
wins the victory — the idea of The 
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Infinite Ptrsomlitj. \vhosc light 
rc\cnls Itself through the (Awtruc 
tlon of Darkness Our fight is 
against this darkness Our object I'i 
the rcvcalmcnt of the light of this 
Infinite Personalitj of Mon Tins 
IS not to be achieied in single mdi 
Mduals but In one grand harmony 
of all human races The darkness 
of egoism uhich \m 11 have to be 
destrosed is the egoism of the Nation 
The idea of India Is against the in 
tense consciousness of the separate 
ness of one s ow n people from others 
which lne\ilabl\ leads to ceaseless 
confiicts Therefore mj oun praacr 
IS, let India stand for the co-opera 
tion of all peoples of the world 

M> religion is the reconciha 
tion in mi own indiiidual being of 
the Super personal Man, the “Unt 
versal human spirit This is the 
theme of m> Hibbert Lectures 

Rabindranath was not simplj a 
literarj man though his eminence 
as an author is such that for a stran 
ger the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for studiing his 
writings alone 

It does not in the least detract 
from his work as a musician to 
admit that he was not an ustad or 
expert in music as that term is 
usuallv understood though he was 
trained in Indian classical music 
He had such a sensitive ear that he 
appeared to live in two world* — 
one the world of visible forms and 
colours and another which one mav 
call the world of sound forms and 
sound colours His musical genius 
and instinct were such that his 
achievement in that art extorted the 
admiration of manj experts This 


fs Slid not willi reference on!) to 
his numerous hjmns and patriotic 
nnd other songs and the tunes to 
which he himself sot them or to hij 
thrilling sweet soulful and rap 
singing m dilTercnt periods of his life 
but olso In connection with what he 
ha« done for absolute music He wa^ 
not onl> the author of the words of 
his songs possessed of rare depth 
of meaning and suggestn eness and 
power of inspiration but was also 
the creator of what maj be evUed 
new airs and tunes 

It is said that among European 
musicians Franz Peter Schubert 
holds the record for the number of 
songs composed b) him The Enev 
clopocdia Brilannica (Eleventh 
Edition) «a>s of Schubert that He 
was the greatest songwriter who 
ever lived His songs number 
over COQ, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces 

According to a rough estimate 
Rabindranath Tagore has composed 
some 2 000 songs all of which he 
set to music These do not include 
his dance plajs and operas He 
continued to the last to compose 
new songs nev er repeating him 
self 

About fifteen sears ago I had 
the good fortune to be present at 
some of the meetings m Germam 
and Czechoslovakia where he lec 
tured and recited some of his poems 
To such a meeting at Dresden I have 
bnefiy referred in mj article on 
Rabindranath Tagore at Dresden 
His recitations viere such that even 
though the poems recited were m a 
language not understood by the 
vast majoritj of the audience he 
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had to repeat them several times at 
their earnest request. Tlioso who 
have heard him read his address 
and deliver his extempore speeches 
and sermons m Bengali know how 
eloquent he could be as a speaker 
though his deliverj' in I’Cars past 
was often so rapid and his sentences 
branched out m such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make him the 
despair of reporters No wonder he 
shone also as a conv ersatlonahst 
His humorous and witty repartees 
and his improvised pla3ful poems 
were unrivalled Manj* a time and 
oft did gems of wit and wisdom 
drop from his lips m the course of 
conversations It is greatly to be 
regretted that only infinitesimal 
fragments of them are on record 
Fuller transcripts would have con 
stituted a literature of priceless 
worth 

He was a master and a consum* 
mate teacher of the histrionic art 
Those who have seen him oppear ui 
leading roles in many of his plajs 
have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be From the 
prime of his manhood upwards he 
was in the habit of reading out his 
new poems discourses, short stones 
plays and novels to select circles 
On such occasions, too, his elocution 
and histrionic talents came into 
play 

If It IS true that the credit of re 
vivmg the performance of mu«ic jn 
public b\ respected women goes to 
the (Brahmo Samaj, that credit belongs 
in great part to the Tagore fdmilv 
and Rabindranath Tagore Thej 
have also made it possible for girls 
and w omen of respectable classes to 


oct m public TTie poet has also re 
habilitated in Bengal dancing b\ res- 
pectable girls and vv omen as n means 
of self-expression and innocent 
amusement and plaj' The new dan 
ces he has created, in which he has 
personal!) trained manv girls stud- 
ents of Santinlketan, are entirelj 
free from the \ oluptuousness and 
worse features of man) prevalent 
dances In the course of a lettei 
written to Hts Excellency President 
Tai Chj Tao on the significance ot 
artistic education m Visva-bbarati 
the Poet said 

Tonight ue shall preront before 
)ou another aspect of our ideal where 
we seek to express our inner «clt 
through song and dance Wis- 
dom \ou ujlJ agree, Is the pursuit of 
completeness , it is in blending life's 
diverse work with the ]oy of living 
We muet never allow our enjojment 
to gather wrong associations b> de 
tachment from educational life m 
Santiniketan, therefore, we provide 
our own entertainment, and we con 
sider it a part ot education to colla 
borate m perfecting beautj We be- 
lieve m the dicciphne of a regulated 
existen<» to make entertainment 
nchl) creative 

In this we are following the 
ancient vvi«dom of China and India 
the Tau, or the True Path was the 
golden road uniting arduous service 
with music and merriment Thus in 
the hardest hours of trial you have 
never lost the dower of spiritual 
gaiety w hich has refreshed \ our man- 
hood and attended upon jour great 
flowerings of civilisation Song and 
laughter and dance have marched 
along with rare loveliness of Art for 
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centuries of China’s historj In 
India, Saras\ati sits on her lolus 
thionc, the goddess of Learning and 
nl«o of Music, with the Golden L>re 
the Veena— on her lap In both 
countries, the orchana of light have 
fallen on divinity of human achieve- 
ments And that is Wisdom” 
Tagore’s patriotic songs arc cha- 
racteristic They arc refined and res- 
trained, and free from bluff, bravado, 
bluster ond boasting Some of them 
twine their tendrils round the tende- 
rcst chords of our hearts, some en- 
throne the Motherland as the Adorn- 
ed in the shrine of our souls, some 
sound as a clarion call to our droop- 
ing spirits filling us with hope and 
the will to do and dare and suffer, 
some call on us to have the loft) 
courage to be m the minority of one, 
but in none are heord the clashing 
of interests, the warring passions of 
races, or the echoes of old, unhappy 
far-off histone strifes and conflicts 
In many of those written during the 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agi 
tation in (Bengal more than three 
decades ago, the poet spoke out with 
ti directness which is missed in many 
of his writings, though not m the 
Katha o Kahini ballads, which make 
the heart beat thick and fast and the 
blood tingle and leap and course 
swiftly in our veins 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton 
a famous Scottish patriot, is attribu 
ted the authorship of the observation 
that ‘ if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a 
nation ” He is generally quoted, 
however, os having said so with 
respect to songs Both ballads and 


»ongs have much to do with the 
making of nations Rabindronath's 
songs and ballads— the former to a 
greater estent than the letter, have 
been making and shaping Bengal to 
no small extent and will continue to 
mould the character of her people, 
literate and {llilcrate, town-dvvcllcrs 
and village-folk, ond their culture 
and civilization 

But it is not merely as a maker 
of songs that he took part iu the 
Swadeshi movement His socio 
political addresses, the annual fairs 
suggested or organised by him, were 
part of the same national scrticc He 
worked ernestly for the revual of 
weaving and other arts and crafts 
of the country, particularly Milage 
arts and crafts and contributed his 
full share to mokmg education in 
India Indian as well as human and 
humane in the broadest sense 
and to the sanitation, recon- 
struction, reorgamration and rejute- 
nation of Milages Even official re 
ports have praised him as a model 
landlord for his activities in these 
directions in his estate 

He loved and worked for the 
welfare of his tenants in his zomin 
dan with all his heart, and they in 
their turn loved and revered him 
Once upon a time he had to go out 
on business with the English Magis- 
trate of the district m which his 
estate was situated But though m 
those days a District Magistrate, and 
particularly an English one, was 
held m great awe, the ray at who was 
asked to arrange for the conveyance 
of Rabindranath and the Magistrate, 
brought only one palanquin When 
taken to task, he explained that he 
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thought it only natural and proper 
that anjbody^ who chose to accom* 
pany him (Rabindranath) should 
walk, even though he were an Eng- 
hshman and the District Magistrate 
On further expostulation the rayat 
brought for the magistrate a goutj 
pony. 

His scheme of constructive “non 
co-operaion," or, properly speaking, 
of constructive self-reliance, m edu 
cation, reiival of I'lllage crafts, Mi- 
lage reconstruction, etc , was outlm 
ed in some of his writings and ad 
dresses more than thirty years ago 
was part of his Swadeshi mo\ement 
politics It is to be found m his lec- 
ture on Swadeshi Samaj, delivered 
on 22nd July, 1904, and m his presi- 
dential address at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference at Pabna 
1908 

The attention which he conti 
nued to bestow on the welfare of 
villages to his dying day and which 
found expression in the Rural Re- 
construction Department of Visva- 
bharati at Srimketan, was m part 
born of the disillusion to which he 
referred in the Crisis of CiMhzation. 

“There came a time n hen perforce 
I had to snatch myself away from 
the mere appreciation of literature 
As I emerged into the stark light of 
bare facts, the sight nf fhe dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent 
my heart Rudely shaken out of 
my dreams, I began to realise that 
perhaps m no other modern state 
was there such hopeless dearth of 
the most elementary needs of exist- 
ence And jet it was this country 
whose resources had fed for so long 
the wealth and magnificence of the 


Bntish people While I was lost m 
the contemplation of the great tvorld 
of civilization, I could never have 
remotely imagined that fhe great 
ideals of humanit> would end in 
such ruthless travesty But toda\ 
a glaring example of it stares me in 
the face in the utter and contemptu- 
ous indifference of a so-called civili- 
zed race to the well-being of crores 
of Indian people ” 

The “No-tax" movement adum- 
brated in his pla>s Prayaschitta 
(“Expiation”) and Pantran (“Deli- 
verance”) and the joyful acceptance 
of suffering and chains b> its hero, 
Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Mendicant, 
embod) his ideas of what the atti- 
tude of leaders and the rank and 
file should be on such occasions 
Both plays are dramatic renderings 
of an earlier work, a historical 
romance named Bou-Thakuranir Hat 
(“The Bnde Queen’s Market”), pub- 
lished in 1884 Of these plajs 
Prayaschitta is the earlier one, pub- 
lished in Maj, 1909 Translations of 
some portions of its dialogues and 
of some of its songs are given below 
Dhananjaya Bairagi appears in the 
play Muktadbara also 

Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Sanmasi 
and a number of villagers of Madhab- 
pur, going to the King 

Thud Villager shall v.e 

saj, Father, to the King‘d 

Dhananjaya We shall sa\ “we 
won’t paj tax ” 

Third Villager If he asks, “why 
won’t jou** ’ 

Dhananjaya We will saj, “if 
we pay jou money starving our 
children and making them cry, our 
Lord will feel pam The food which 
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sustains life Is Ihc sacred offering 
dedicated to the Lord , for ho is the 
Lord of life When more thn i that 
food— n surplus remains in our 
house we pay that to >ou (the Km{») 
os tax but we cant pay jou tax 
deceiving and dcpri\ing the Lord 
Fourth Villagor Father the 
King will not listen 

Dhanaajnji Still ho must be 
made to hear Is he so unfortunate 
bccouso he hns become King that 
the Lord will not allow him to hear 
the truth*’ We will force him to 
hear 

Fifth Villager Worshipful 
Father he (the King) will win for 
he has more power than we 

Dhananjaya AwO) with you 
you monkeys' Is this a -ample of %oui 
intcllige co’ Do you think the 
defeated ha\e no power Their power 
stretches up to liea\en do you know’ 
Sixth Villager But Father we 
were far from the King we could 
ha\c sa\ed ourselves by conceit 
ment —we shall now bo it the very 
door of the King There will be no 
way of escape left if there be trouble 
Dhananjaya Look here Pa cli 
kan Idling things unsettled In this 
way b) shelving them noicr bears 
good fruit Let whatever mav hap 
pen happen otherwise the fmle is 
never reached There is pcice 
when the extcrmity is leiched 
Let us tike next whot pissess 
between Dhmanjayi the Sinnyisi 
leader of the people and King 
Pratipiditya 

Pratapichtyti Look here Bairagt 
you cant deceive me by this sort of 
(feigned) madness of yours Let u< 
come to bus! ess The people of 


Madhibpur have not paid their taxes 
for two years Say will you piy'*’ 
Dlnnanjoya No Mahanj we 

will not 

Pratopaditya Will not’ Such 
insolence ' 

Dhananjaya We cant pay you 
what IS not yours 

Pratapoditya Not mine ' 
Dhananjaya The food that 
appease our hunger is not yours This 
food IS His who has given us life 
How can we give it to you ’ 

Pratipadilya So it is you who 
hcivc fold my subjects not to pav 
taxes ’ 

Dhananjayrt Yes 'Maharaj it 
IS I who have done it They are 
fools they have no sense They 
want to pirt with all they have for 
feir of the tax gatherer It is I who 
toll them Stop stop dont you 
do such a thing Give up your life 
onlv to Him who has given you life 
(that Is die only at the Lord * 
bidding but not by depriving your 
selves of the food which He his 
given you) _don t make ^our 
King guilty of killing you (by allow 
ing him to take from you the food 
which IS necessary for keeping vour 
bodies and souls together) 

I do not 'vish to add to the length 
of this article by quoting similar 
passages from the play Panlran 
bised on the same story or from 
Muktadlmra Let me take come 
other passages from Prayaschitfa 
Pralipaditya Look here Biingi 
vou have neither hearth nor home 
but these villagers are all house 
holders — why do vou vv’nt to lead 
them into trouble ’ (To the villagers) 

I S1V you fellows all go bick to 
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Madbabpur (To Dhajjanjajf) You, 
Bairagi, have to tetnain here (Ihet 
he will be arrested and jailed) 
Villagers No, thet cart t be so 
long as \ve are alive 

Dhanaftjaja \Yl»y can’t that 
be’ You are still latlsjag m sense 
The King s6js * Bairagi, jou remain ” 
You say, ‘No (hat cati’t be” But 
has the luckless Bairagi come floating 
like floetsam (that is, is he not 
master ot himself with a will of his 
own) ’ Is his remairtmg here or not 
to he settled only by the King and 
yourselves ’ 

(Sings) 

^\hom h*\e you kept by sdymg 
*he remains’ ’ 
Whin will jour order take effect** 
Your force will not endure, brothel. 
That alone will endure which is 
fit to endure 

Do what jou ple«se»> 

Keep or kill by bodily forcc~ 
But only that will be borne which 
He will bear 
Whom all blows strike 
Plenty of coins you have 

No end of ropes and cords. 
Many horses and elephants, — 

Much jou have in this world 
You think, what you want "‘H 

happen. 

That you make the world donee 
to jour tune , 
But you will see on opening your 
eyes, that 

Tliat also happens which doesnt 
usually happen 
(ENTER MLMNSTEB) 
Pratapaditja You hove come 
at the nick of time Keep this 
Bairagi csptive hero He must not 
1.1 


be allowed to go back to Madhabpur 

Minister Maharaj — 

Pratapadilya What* The order 
is not to your liking ,-“is it’ 

Udajaditya (Pratapaditja’s son 
and heir)~ Maharaj, the Boiragi is 
a saintly man 

Villagers Maharaj, this cannot 
be borne by us’ Maharaj, evil will 
follow from it 

Dbensmjaya 1 say, you all go 
back The order has been given. I 
must stay with the King for a few 
days, the fellows can’t bear thi's 
(good luck of mine) ’ 

Villagers Did we come to peti- 
tion His Majesty for this ’ We are 
not to have fhe Yuvaraj (heir- 
apparent), end are to Jose you, too, 
to boot’ 

Dhananjaya My body burns to 
bear what jou «ay What do you 
mean by sa\iTig jou will lose me’ 
Did JOU keep me tied up in a corner 
of jout lom-cloth5 Your business 
done Away with jou now' 

Owing, to an accideata) confls- 
grstion, the fail where Dhananjaya 
was imprisoned is reduced to ashes 
lie has come out. 

Dhananjaya Jai, MeJiaraj, Jai ' 
You did not want to part with me. 
but from where nobody knows Fire 
has come with a warrant for mj re- 
lease’ But how can I go without 
telling you ’ So I have come to take 
%our order 

Protapadilj a (SarcasticolU) Had 
a good time'* 

Dhananjaya Oh I was so happy 
There was no .onxietj All this is 
His hide-and seek He thought 1 
could not catch Him concealed In 
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the prison • But I caught Him, tight 
in m) embrace , and then no end of 
laughter and songs unending I 
have spent the da>s in great joy— I 
shall remember my Brother Prison 
(Sings) 

On m> chains, embracing jou 1 
enjojed 

The music of jour clanking 
You kept me delighted, breaking m\ 
pride 

Pla)ing games with )OU, 

The days passed m jO} and sorrow 
You encircled my limbs 
With priceless jeweller) 

I am not angry with you, — 

If «nybod) is to blame, it is I, 
Only if there be fear in m) mmd 
1 regard you as terrible 
All night long in the darkness 
You were m> comrade 
Remembering that kindness of your« 
1 salute )ou 

Pratapadit)a What is it you sa\ 
Bairagi’ What for were \ou so 
happy m prison’ 

Dhananja^a Maharaj like your 
happiness m your kngdom was Tn\ 
joy in prison What was lacking 
(there)’ (The Lord) can give you 
happiness but can't He gi\c me am 
joy’ 

Pratapaditja Where will \ou 
go now ’ 

Dhananjaj a The road 
PratQpadit\a Bairagi it strikes 
me Qt times that your wa» is pre 
ferable , m) Kingdom is no good 
Dhananjaja Maharaj the king- 
dom too, IS a path Only one has to be 
able to walk aright Hewhoknows xt 
to be a path (to the goal), he is a real 


wayfarer,* we sannjasis are nothing 
in comparison with him Now then, 
if you permit, out I go for the nonce 
Pratapaditja . All nght, but 
don't go to Madhabpur 

Dhananjaj’a • How’ can I promise 
that’ When (the Lord) xvill take me 
anj where, who is there to say nay’ 
AH the passages quoted above 
are free translations from the ongi- 
nal It IS also to be noted that the 
poet has named the leader of the 
people in these three plays "Dhanan- 
jaya ” w)uch means “He who has 
conquered (the desire for) riches ’ 
One may take that to indicate the 
poet’s idea of the essential qualifi- 
cation of a leader of the people 

As the poet has denounced 
Nationalism m his book of that 
name, taking the word to mean that 
organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement 
at the expense of other peoples bv 
foul cruel and unrighteous means, 
and as he is among the chief prota- 
gonists of what IS, not quite appro- 
priately, called Internationalism his 
profound and all-sided love of the 
Motherland both as expressed in 
words and as manifested in action, 
his sometimes not been evident per- 
haps to superficial observers But 
those who know him and his work 
and the literature he has created 
know that he loves his land 
With love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of 
thought 

His penetrating study of, and 
insight into, the Iiistor) of India and 
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Greater India have strengthened 
this love Especially noteworthj is 
his essay on the course of India’s 
history. 

The origin of vvhot is called his 
Internationalism has sometimes 
been traced to his revealing and dis- 
appointing experiences during the 
Anli-partition and Swadeshi move- 
ment of Bengal in the first decade of 
this century Such experiences are 
not denied But his love of the 
whole of humenity and interest m 
their affairs are traceable even in 
the writings of his boyhood when he 
was in his teens And in malurer 
life, this feature of his character 
found distinct expression in a poem 
named “Prabasi,” written more than 
forty year^ ago, and published In the 
first issue of the Bengali monthly 
Prabasi, which begins with the 
declaration that his home is m all 
lands, his country m all countries 
his close kindred in all homes there 
and that he is resolved to win this 
country, this home and these kin 
dred 

In his patriotism there is no 
narrowness, no chauvinism, no 
hatred or contempt of the foreigner 
He believes that India has a message 
end a mission a special work en 
trusted to her by Providence 
He wntes in ‘Our Swedeshi Samaj’ 
"The realization of unity in diver- 
'ity, establishment of a synthesis 
amidst variety — that is the inher 
rent, the Sanatana Dharma of India 
India does not admit difference to be 
conflict, nor does she espy an enemy 
in every stranger So she repels none, 
destroys none, she abjures no 


methods, recognizes the greatness of 
ideals, and she seeks to bring them 
all into one grand harmony" 
Again ; 

“In the ev-olving history of India, 
the principle at work is not the ulti- 
mate glorification of the Hindu or 
any other race In India, the history 
of humanity is seeking to elaborate 
a specific ideal to give to general 
perfection a special form which shall 
be for the gam of all humanity , 
nothing less than this is its end and 
Qim And in the creation of this 
ideal type, if Hindu, Moslem or 
Christian should have to submerge 
the aggressive part of their indivi- 
duahiv, that may hurt their sectram 
pnde, but will not be accounted a 
Joss by the standard of Truth and 
Right ’ 

Tagore's ideal is the same as 
that of Rammohun Roy, who, he 
says, “did not assist India to repair 
her barriers, or to keep cowering be- 
hind them, — he led her out into the 
freedom of Space and Time, and 
built for her a bridge between the 
East and the West" 

This statement of Indio's ideal 
js supported by Mr C E M Joad in 
the following passage m his book, 
The Story of Indian Civilization, 
published, much later, recently 
Whatever the reason, it is a fact 
that India’s special gift to mankind 
has been the ability and willingness 
of Indians to effect a synthesis of 
many different elements both of 
thoughts and of peoples, to create 
in fact, unity out of diversity 

Rabindranath is above all secta- 
rianism, communahsm and racialism. 
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as Is evident from his poem 
“Dharata-Tirtha," of which a few 
lines ate translated below; 

No one knows at whose call 

How many streams of humanitx 
Came from where, in irresistible 
currents, 

And lost their identitj In this 
(India’s) ocean (of men > 
Here Aryan, here non-Ar>an, 

Here Dravid and Checn, 

Hordes of Saka, Huna, Pathan and 
Mughal 

Became merged in one body 
The door has opened in the West 

today. 

All bring presents from there, 

The> will give and take, mi\ and 
mingle 

Will not turn back— 

In this India’s great 

Human ocean’s shores 
Come O Aryan, come, non-Ar)an 
HmdU'Mussalman 
Come, come, O Christian 
Como, Brahmana, punning your 
mind. 

Clasp the hands of all, 

Come, 0 ye outcasted and 'fallen, 
Ma> the burden of all ignomity 
Be taken off your backs, 

Come, hasten to the Mother’s anoint- 
ing. 

For the auspicious vessel has not 
yet been lUled 
with water from all shrines 
Purified by the touch of all 

(castes, creeds and classts) 
The poet never denied that 
other countries, too, may have their 
own special message and missions 
He did not dismiss the West with a 
supercilious sneer, but respected it 


for Us spirit of enquiry, Its science. 
Its strength and will to face martyr- 
dom in the cause of truth, freedom 
and justice (now, alas ! gone to 
sleep), its acknowledgement and 
acceptance of the manness of the 
common man (now’ also, alas ! not 
manifest), and its activities for 
human welfare, and wished the East 
to take vs hat it should end can from 
the West, not like a begger without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, 
but as a strong and healthy man may 
take w’holesomc food from all quar- 
ters and assimilate it This taking 
on the part of the East from Ih'^ 
West, moreover, is the reception of 
stimulus and impetus, more than, or 
rather than, learning, borrowing, 
aping or imitation The West, too, 
can derive advantage from contact 
with the East, different from the 
material gam of the plunderer and 
the exploiter. The study’ of his writ- 
ings and utterances leaves us with 
the impression that the West can 
cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self- 
knowing, self-possessed and self- 
respecting, no longer requires an' 
blister or whip and leaves no depart- 
ment of life and thought largely 
unoccupied by its own citizens 

His hands reached out to the 
West nnd the East, to all humanity, 
not as those of a suppliant, but for 
friendly grasp and salute. He w as by 
his literary works and trav els, among 
the foremost reconcilers and uniters 
of races and continents He has 
renewed India’s cultural connection 
with Japan, China, Siam, Island^- 
India, Iran and Iraq by visits to those 
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lands His extensn e tra\ els m Europe 
and America also have established 
cultural and fnendly relations with 
the peoples of those lands T!lie 
Greater India Societj owes its incep 
tion to his inspiration 

In spite of the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on India b} the British 
nation and whilst condemning such 
wrong-doing unspannglj he has 
ne\ er refrained from bemg just and 
even generous in his estimate of the 
Bntish people Therefore it is that 
his disillusion has been so agonizing 
as revealed in his eightieth birlhdav 
pronouncement on the Cnsis of 
Civilization published in the Ma 
number of The Modern Review this 
jear from which I extract below 
onlj the last few paragraphs 

The wheels of Fate will <ome 
day compel the English to give up 
their Indian empire But what Kind of 
India will the) leave behind what 
stark miser) ’ When the stream ol 
their centuries administration runs 
dry at last what a waste of mud and 
filth the) will leave behind them 
1 had at one time believed that the 
springs of civilization would issue 
out of the heart of Europe But todaj 
when I am about to quit the world 
that faith has gone bankrupt eltoge 
ther 

As I lool around I see the crumbi 
ing rums of a proud civilization 
strewn like a vast heap of futilitj 
And jet I shall not commit the 
griev ous sin of losing faith in Man 
I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his 
historj after the cataclysm is over 
and the atmosphere rendered cle^n 


with the spirit of service and sacn 
fice Perhaps that dawn will come 
from this horizon from the East 
where the sun rises A dav will coni'* 
when the unvanqmshed man will 
retrace his path of conquest despite 
all barriers to win back his lost 
human heritage 

Today w e witness the perils 
which attend on the insolence of 
might one dav the full truth of what 
the ages have proclaimed shall be 
borne out 

B) unrighteousness man pros 
pers gams what appears desirable 
conquers enemies but perishes it 
the root 

It will be recalled that he was 
the first to public]) condemn the 
Jalhanwala Bagh Massacre and that 
he gave up his knighthood in protest 
He was not m favour of the negativ e 
aspect of the Non co operation 
movement and slronglj opposed the 
leaving of schools and colleges b 
students and their active participa 
tion m politics 

His politics are concerned more 
with the moulding of societv and 
character building than with thf>^ 
more vocal manifestations of thit 
overcrowded department of national 
activitv Political freedom he prized 
as highJi end ardent!) as the most 
radical politician but his conception 
of freedom is full and fundamental 
To him the chains of inertness 
cowardice and ignorance of selfish 
ness and pleasure seeking of super 
stition and lifeless custom of the 
euthontv of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture constitute our bondage no 
less than the voke of the stranger 
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which IS largely a consequence and a 
s>mptom He prized and insisted upon 
the absence of external restraints 
But this does not constitute the whole 
of his idea of freedom There should 
be inner freedom also, born of self- 
sacrifice, enlightenment, self-purifica- 
tion ond self-control This point of 
view largely moulded his conception 
of the Indian political problem and 
the best method of tackling it He 
wished to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may have 
largeness of vision and a boundless 
sphere of activity He desired that 
fear should be oast out Hence his 
political and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merged in each other Quito 
appropriately and characteristically 
have the lips of such a poet uttered 
the prayer 

Where the mmd is without fear 
and the head is held high 
Where knowledge is free , 
Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic %valls 
Where words come out from the 
depth of truth , 
Where tireless stri\ing stretchc' 
its arms towards perfection , 
Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead 
habit , 

Where the mind is led forward 
by thee into ever widening 
thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake 
(Gitanjali) 

The people of India should bear 
It in mind that the poet left this 


world before India hod awakened to 
this heaven of freedom, and that it 
IS their duty to do their best to bring 
about the fulfilment of his prayer 
Age and bodily infirmities did 
not make him a reactionary and 
obscurantist His spirit was e\er 
open to new light He continued 
fill the last to be a progressive 
social reformer His intellectual 
powers were then still at their 
height His latest poetic creations 
did not betray any dimness of vision 
any lack of inspiration or fertility , 
nor are there in any of them sings of 
repetition He continued to be among 
our most active writers This was for 
the yoy of creation and self-expre 
ssion and fraternal giving, as he 
loved his kind, and human inter- 
course was dear to his soul His 
ceaseless and extensive reading m 
very many diverse subjects, includ 
ing some out-of-the v,xiy sciences 
and crafts, and his travels in many 
continents enabled him to establish 
ever new intellectual and spiritual 
contacts, to be abreast of contempo- 
rary thought, to keep pace with its 
advance and with the efforts of man 
to plant the flag of the master-who 
knows in the realms of the unknown 
— himself being one of the most 
sanguine and dauntless of intellec- 
tual and spiritual prospectors and 
explorers 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal 
against the protest of her people 
the poet threw himself heart ano 
soul into the movement for the self- 
realization and self-expression of the 
people in all possible way But 
when popular resentment and despair 
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led to the outbreak of terrorism he 
■tt-us the first to utter the clearest 
hote of warning to assert tha 
Indian nationalism should not 
stultify and frustrate itself bj re 
course to such violence Such warn 
mgs had been given by him on other 
occasions too Though e ® 
nothing to do with active po i 
for decades he did not hesitate to 
give the nation the advantage of 
inspiring messages and outyoken 
pronouncements for the presidential 
chair at meetings on momentous 
and critical occasions He was xin 
sparing in his condemnation of the 
predatory instincts and activities of 
nations whether of the military or 
of the economic variety He alway 
believed that war can never be end 
ed by the pacts of robber nations so 
long as they do not repent and give 
up their wicked ways and the spoils 
thereof The remedy lies in the 
giving up of greed and promotion of 
neighbourly feelings between nation 
and nation es between individual 
men Hence the poet seer repeatedl> 
gave m various discourses and con 
texts his exposition of the ancient 
text of the Isopamsbad 

All his whatsoever that moves 
m Nature is indw elt by the Lord 
Enjoj thou what hath been allotted 
to thee by Him Do not covet 
Qn>bod) s wealth 

In pursuance of this line of 
thought while the poet expressed 
himself in unambiguous language 
against the use of violence b> the 
party in power xn'Russia and while 
he held that private propertj had its 
legitimate ususes for the mamten 


ance and promotion of indivndual 
freedom and individual self 
creation and self-expression and for 
social welfare he saw and stated 
clearly the advantages of Russian 
collectivism as will be evident from 
his book Rsshiar Chithi m Bengali 
and the following cabled reply to a 
query of Professor Petrov of V O 
K S Moscow Your success is due 
to turning the tide of wealth from 
the individual to collective 
humanitv 

How the poet felt for the 
humblest of human beings may be 
understood from many of his poems 
and utterances eg the following 
from Gitanjali 

Pnde can never approach to 
where thou walkest in the clothes of 
the humble among the poorest and 
lowliest and and lost 

My heart can never find its waj 
to where Thou keepest conmpanj 
with compamonless among the poor 
est the lowliest and lost 

He IS there where the tiller is 
tilling the hard ground and where 
the path maker is breaking stones 
He IS with them m sun and in 
shower and His garment is covered 
with dust But off the holy mantle 
end even like Him come down on 
the dustj soil 

liong before the Congress raised 
the cr> of removal of untouchabi 
lity in the poets s household and in 
Santmiketan generally it had come 
to be practice to employ untouch 
able cooks and other servants 

In spite of all his genuine s>m 
pathy and lov e for the poor and the 
down trodden he felt in oil humilitv 
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fhat he had not become one with 
them In the Gteat Symphony he 
mourns 

Not everywhere have 1 \von access 
my wojs of life have intervened 
tind kept ni® outside 
The tiller at the ploOgh, 
the weaver at the loom, 
the fisherman pleymg his net, 
these and the rest ton and sustain 
the world 

with their world-wide varied labour, 
1 have known them from a corner 
banished to a high pedestal of 
society reared by renown 
Only the outer fringe have I 

approached, 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts 
Thirty -one years ago he wrote a 
poem, included In the Bengali Gi(»n 
yali, addressed to his Motherland 
referring to the treatment accorded 
to the untouchables” Its first stanza 
runs as follows (translation) 

O my hapless country, those 
whom thou hast insulted — 
To them shall thou have to be equal 
m thy humiliation 
Those whom thou hast deprived of 
the rights of man 
Kept them standing before thee 
not taking them on thy lap 

All of them shall thou have to equal 
in humiliation 
Rabindranath has prayed m one 
of his poems, ‘ Give me the strength 
never to belittle the humble and the 
poor, ’ God granted his sinccrt. 
prayer and gave him strength m 
^bundant measure 

As regards the poet’s ideal of 


womanhood, the passage in Chitra, 
beginftmg, 

‘ I am Chitra, No goddees to be 
worshipped, nor yet the object of 
common pity to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference If 
you deign to keep me by your Side 
In (he path of danger and daring, if 
you allow me to share the great 
duties of your life, then you will 
know my true self” is well known 
But to get a complete idea of what 
he ihmks of Woman, many other 
poems and prose writtmgs of hi^» 
have to be read For instance 
among poems “^Sabala”( The 
Strong souled woman”) in Mahua 
written with reference to the word 
Abala” (The Weak”), o Sanskrit 
word denoting woman , the senes of 
poems named “Namni” m the same 
work , Najl” in Arogya , etc Gora 
and some of his other novels and 
many short stones enable the reader 
to know his ideals of woman-hood, 
though he wrote as an artist, not as a 
preacher 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, 
stigmatized as fallen women, though 
their betrayers, ravishers, and ex 
plotters are not called ‘ fallen” men, 
read the poet’s ‘ Patita” ( The Fallen 
Woman ) m Kahmi, and ‘Kanina’ 

( Compassion”) and “Sati” (‘The 
Chaste Woman”) in Chaitali These, 
too ha\e not yet been translated 
into English The story of Nanibala 
in Chaluranga should also be read in 
this connection 

As an educationist, he preserved 
in his ideal of Visv a Bhanti, the 
international residential umv ersaty, 
the spirit of the ancient ideals of 
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ihe tapovanas or forest-retreats of 
uie leachers of Indja — its simpuat}, 
us avoidance of softness and luxury, 
us insistence on purity and ctvasutj, 
us spirituality, its interplaj of in- 
tluence betvveen teachers and 
students, its reverence for the Infi 
nite Spirit, its practical touch with 
Kature, and the free pkj that it gave 
to all normal activities of body end 
soul Up till his last serious illness, 
whenever he was at Santiniketan he 
would periodically conduct the 
service and prayers in the Mandir 
and pour out his soul in elevating 
and inspiring discourses While the 
ancient spirit has been thus sought 
to be kept up, there xs in this open- 
air institution at Santiniketan no 
cringing to mere forms, however 
hoary with antiquity The poet's 
mental outlook is universal He 
claimed for his people all knowledge 
and culture whatever their origin, as 
their province Hence, while be 
wanted the youth of India of both 
sexes to be rooted m India’s past and 
to draw sustenance thcreform, while 
he had been practically promoting 
the culture of the principal zeligtous 
communities of India as far as the 
resources of the institution permit 
ted, he had also extended a friendly 
invitation and welcome to the ex- 
ponents of foreign cultures os well 
China’s response has taken the con 
Crete shape of the Cheena Bhavana 
for the study of Chmese culture 
Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies 
— and, of course, the study of Hindu 
and Buddist culture and of the 
teachings of the medieval saints of 
India have long been an spenal 
features of Visva-Bharati All this 
19 


has made it possible, for any who 
nw) so desire, to pursue the study 
of comparative religion at Santi 
niketan He wanted that there 
would be no racialism, no sectarian 
and caste and colour prejudice in his 
institution 

Visvfl Bharati stands neither for 
merely literary, nor for merely \ oca 
tional education but for both and 
more Tagore wanted both man the 
knower and man the doer and maker 
He wanted an intellectual es well 
as an artistic and aesthetic education 
He wanted the growth of a personal- 
ity equal to meeting the demands of 
society and solitude alike Visva 
Bharati now comprises a primary 
and a high school, a college, a school 
of graduate research, a school of 
painting and modelling and of some 
crafts, and music school, a school of 
agTiculture and village welfare work, 
a CO operative bank with branches 
and Q public health institute Here 
students of both sexes have their 
games and physicial exercises The 
poet’s idea of a village is that it 
should combine all its beatiful and 
healthy rural characteristics with the 
amenities of town life necessary for 
fullness of life and efficiency Some 
such amenities have already been 
provided in his schools There is co 
education in all stages It was one 
of the cherished desires of the poet to 
give girl students complete education 
in a woman’s University based on 
'cientific methods, some of which are 
the fruits of his own insight and 
mature experience 

As in everything else that he 
wrote and spoke upon, he u as an 
original thinker in Education 
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His beautiful Bcneall hond- 
wnting has been copied by so many 
persons in Bengal that even those 
who have had occasion to see it very 
(frequently cannot alwajs distin- 
guish the genuine thing from its 
imitation 

There is an impression obroad 
that no English translation by 
Rabindranath of any of his Bengali 
poems was published anywhere be- 
fore the Gitanjali poems That is a 
mistake As far as I can now trace, 
the nrst English translations by him- 
self of his poems appeared in the 
February. April and September 
numbers of The Modern Review in 
1912 This IS how he come to write 
in English for publication —Some 
time in 1911. I suggested that his 
Bengali poems should appear in 
English garb So he gave me tran- 
slations of two of his poems by the 
late Mr Lokendranath Paht, ICS 
Of these “Fruitless Cry” appeared m 
May and “The Death of the Star” in 
September, 1911. m The Modern 
Review. When I asked him by 
letter to do some translations him- 
self he expressed diRidence and un- 
willingness and tried to put me off 
playfully reproducing two lines from 
one of his poems of which the pur- 
port was ‘ On what pretext shall I 
now call back her to whom I bade 
adieu in tears’" the humorous re 
ference being to the fact that he did 
not as a schoolboy, take kindly to 
school education and its concomitant 
exercises But his genius and the 
English muse would not let him off 
to rcynind him that his Bengali poems 
CO easily And I. too, had not ceased 


should be translated by himself So 
a short while afterwards, he showed 
me some of his translations, asking 
me playfully whether as a quondam 
school master I considered them up 
to standard These oppeared in 
May Review. These are, to my 
knowledge, his earliest published 
English compositions Their manus- 
cripts have been preserved 

He was all along very diffident 
in writing English, though even 
when he was a student of Henry 
Morley in his teens that strict judge 
of English praised his style and dic- 
tion before the British class mates 
The subject of what Rabindranath 
wrote and submitted to the professor 
was "Englishmen in India”, who 
came m for much severe criticism in 
his composition Henry Morley 
a'ked his British students to note 
what Rabindranath had written, as 
many of them were bkely in future 
to serve in India in some capacity or 
other 

I have referred to his beautiful 
hand All calligraphists cannot and 
do not become painters, though, as 
Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
painter when almost seventy, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting 
might seem natural I do not in- 
tend nor am X competent, to dis- 
course on his paintings They are 
neither what is known as Indian art. 
nor are they any mere imitation of 
*iny ancient or modern Onental or 
Furonean painting They arc un- 
classed One thing which may per- 
liaps stand m the way of the com- 
monaltv understanding and appre- 
ciating them is that they seldom tell 
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a story They express m Ime and 
colour what e\ en the rich vocabulary 
and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could 
not or did not sqj He never went to 
any school of art or took lessons from 
any artist at home Nor did he went 
to imitate anybody So, he is lite- 
rally an original artist If there be 
any resemblance in his style to that 
of any other schools of painters it is 
entirely accidental and unmten 
tional In this connection I call to 
tnind one interesting fact In the 
Bengali Santmiketan Patra (‘Sanli 
niketan Maga 2 ine”) of the month of 
Jyaistha 1333 B E . published fif- 
teen years ago, Dr Abaindranath 
Tagore the famous artist described 
foo lOO-lOl) how his uncle 
Rabindranath %vas In«{rumental in 
leading him to evolve his own style 
of Indigenous art Summing up 
Abanlndranath writes 

Bengal’s poet suggested the 
lines of Art, Bengal's artist (le 
Abanindranath himself) continued 
to work alone elong those Imes for 
manv a day (Translation) 

It was my happy privilege some 
twenty three years back to live at 
Santiniketan as the poet '*er’s 
rtsighbrnir Aw Awg at « 

stretch During one such period, my 
working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninter 
rupted view of the small two stoned 
cottage, “Dchali ” in which he then 
lived— only a field intervening be- 
tween During that period I could 
never at night catch the poet going 
to «!leep earlier han myself And 
when early In the morning I used to 


go out for a stroll, if by chance it was 
very early I found him engaged m 
his daily devotions in the open upper 
storey verandah facing the east, but 
U‘5ually I found that his devotions 
were already over and he was busily 
engaged in some of his usual work 
At mid-day far from enjoying a 
siesta he did not even recline Dur- 
ing the whole day and night, he 
«:pent only a few hours m sleep and 
bath and meals and devoted all the 
remaining hours to work During 
that period I never found that he 
used a hand fan or allowed anybody 
to fan him in summer And the 
suKry summer days of Santmiketan 
are unforgettable ’ 

His serious illness before the la«t 
and the infirmities of age had neces 
sitated changes in his habits But 
even then he worked longer than 
manv young men Not long ago 
during Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to 
Santmiketan be had to extort a pro- 
Tni <!0 from the poet that he would 
take «:nme rest at mid day 

Both in youth end in old age he 
would sometimes make experiments 
in dietetic'? which he had studied 
carefully He strongly condemned 
the waste of food values in a poor 
coantn lik^ In his opwrfOiT 

research in dietetics should take into 
consideration both the taste and the 
nutntive values of food stuffs 

His own plate he had succeeded 
bringing under control There was 
time when neem leaves were a prin- 
cipal part of his daily menu Home- 
made bread prepared from doueh 
kneaded with a little castor oil at 
one time formed part of his meals 
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He liked to take vegetables uncook- 
ed and preferred gur to sugar He 
was not given to smoking tobacco 
In any form It was not his habit 
even to chew pan or betel leaves 
with bits of nut and spices 

I have all along looked upon him 
as an earnest “Sadhak ” He was 
not, however, an ascetic, though 
earlier In life he practised Rome 
austerities— nor is he of course, a 
lover of luxury His Ideal of life is 
different ‘ Deliverance is not for 
me in renunication,” ho has said in 
one of his poems 

Deliverance is not for me in le 
numoation I feel the embrace of 
freedom m thousand bonds of de 
light 

Thou ever poure«t for me the 
fresh draught of thy wine of various 
colours and fragrance dlliog this 
earthen vessel to the brim 

My world will light its hundred 
different lampR with th) flames and 
place them before the altar of thy 
temple 

Ho I will never shut the doors 
of my senses The delights of sight 
and hearmg and touch will bear thy 
delight 

Yes, all my illusions will bum 
into illumination of joy, and all my 
desires ripen into fruits of love 
(Gitanjali) 

The poet has been so reticent re 
carding his personal relations that 
before Snmati Hemlata De\i eldest 
daughter in law of his eldest brother 
wrote an article on ' Rabindranath at 
Home ” in the Bengali monthR 
Prabasi little was known of his 
home life Her pen picture revealed 


what a loving and devoted husband, 
what an affectionate father and what 
a kind and considerate master to his 
servants he was He was a widouer 
since November 23, 1902 We can 
here extract only a few sentences 
from an English translation of Sn- 
mati Hemlata Devi’s article, beginn 
ing with his ascetic experiments 
Sometimes the Poet would begin 
dieting for no earthlj reason with 
such ngid determination that the 
whole family would feel concerned 
On occasions when his dieting 
reached almost the “starvation 
level’ we would approach his wife 
to exert her influence and prevent a 
catastrophe She knew her husband 
better and so she did nothing of the 
kind I remember she once said 
“You do not know, he insists m do- 
ing what he is asked not to do ; one 
of the«e d-avs his body itself would 
nrotcRt and then he will take to his 
food ” 

He IS an affectionate father He 
nursed his first -child— ^ baby 
daughter— with a mothers care 
We have ourselves seen the Poet 
feeding the baby, changing her linen 
and making the bed 

And then this sacred picture of 
the poet tenderly nursing his wife 
during her last illness 

Member of the family still re- 
member the picture of the Poet 
patiently Bitting bi the Rick bed 
nursing his wife literally daj and 
nieht cloRc on two months before 
death finally released her from her 
Him His constant ministering to 
her comfort was instinct with love 
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nurses The Poet’s house was 

and concern. Electric fans were not P exception ” 

known in those days ; I see a distmc pe P Tagore had not 

picture of the Poet moving a pa m- irreat noet and sage and seer, 

leaf hand-fan, to and fro, fanning he nested and tender nursing of 
Jus wife to sleep with tender care beloved should and could have 

In those days in aUluent househo him adorable tor all tune 

it was almost a custom to eng g 

Ihe Modern Review for September, 1941 

(Pp 261-214 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


No one has questioned Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s ability That he 
IS possessed of energy and enthu- 
siasm in ample measure does not 
admit of any doubt He knows the 
history of the world from ancient 
times and is aware of the causes of 
the ri«e and downfall of nations 
Contemporary history and current 
world politics have no keener 
student among our leaders He can 
afford to and does devote all his time 
and energy to the service of the 
country Hence it can be safely pre 
dieted that he will be able to dis 
charge satisfactorily the duties of 
the high office to which his country- 
men have called him for the third 
time 

He believes m winning indepen- 
dence for India He does not believe 
in any halfway -house like Dominion 
Status — we would not ourselves 
however, reject Dominion Status as 
as a stage in the country's political 
progress We do not 1 now of any 
politicolly-minded Indian who would 
not have independence if it could be 
had The objections which can be 


urged against a non-violent struggle 
for independence, for that is what 
Congress has in view, are mainly 
five One is that independence can 
not be won If a man believes that 
it can be won, why should he not be 
allowed to try to win it He does 
not ask and cannot compel doubters 
to take part in the struggle The 
second objection is that it is risky 
If a man js able to take the risk 
and does not request doubters to 
run any similar risk, why not let him 
have his way ’ The third is that a 
struggle for independence is likely 
to plunge the country into misery 
But IS the country now enjoying 
heavenly bliss The fourth is that 
India will not be able to maintain 
her independence even if she be 
comes independent But Congress is 
not asking for the boon of indepen- 
dence It wants to win it Surely 
people who are equal to winning 
independence, would be equal also to 
keeping it The fifth and last is, that 
both the struggle for indepence and 
independence itself, when won, will 
result in the loss of the friendship 
and help of Great Britain, which are 
needed in the interest of India The 
reply i« neither the hostility nor the 
friendship of any nation is a constant 
factor A nation — say the British 
nation — may be and is at one time 
friendly and at some other time 
mimical to another nation according 
to its own interests Surely, u 
be presumed that Britain will fm^ 
it advantageous to herself to con- 
clude an alliance with on Ind>3 
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strong enough to win indepen 
Moreover, li Britain be not wi 
enough to do so, there are ° 
strong nations with whotn r 
o£ alliance can be concluded 
All these are problems o 

'“'Thas been objected that Pan^t 

Jawaharlal Nehru is a ™ 

are not socialists 

as he wants to remote the po r 

of the masses ot India ao do we And 

,ve do not think the opinion ol any 
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desire a radical remedy for 
d«!S not niasses 

^ q - -s- 
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Ramananda Chatterjee 
—A Homage 

BANEMEE 


It I- ‘aid that the pen is mightier 
than the «isord Hi«tori can te«ti() that 
this IS profound!) true There are roan) 
instances iihere seed of tliougiil expte««e() 
in written i\ord‘ germinated into might) 
ideas iihich changed the course of hi«lor} 
The pen of an editor i« no le^s i potent 
force ns 1 e is nUo wielder of jen Tin® 
IS borne out b) the «lor} of the life and 
achievements of Ramananda Chatterjee 
whose lirth centemr) we are celebrating 
this year 

Born in a middle class famil) in a 
remote corner of VI e«t Bengal, lie lo«t 
his father in earl) ige Tliough bereft 
of financial a««i«tance he found for him 
®elf the ncce««ar) mean® to educate him 
«elf b) virtue of ln« own merit a* a 
student He look the different examim 
tions of the Calcutta Univer«it) in the 
late eighties of the la«t centur) in eas) 
strides and pas«cd his M A m English 
willi a first class A brief interlude 
followed in whicb he di«tmgui«hed him 


eel! as an outstanding teacher, till he dis 
covered III® true vocation Even while 
continuing as the Principal of the 
Kaja^thi College at Allahabad he found 
himself in tlie rote of an editor of a 
Bengali Paper meant to cater to the 
Cultural needs of the people of Bengal 
who lived far iwa) from him That is 
lion he happened to name the journal as 
Prabasi the Sojourner A few jears of 
experience a« an editor gave him enough 
confidence in his capacit) in this new 
role to discard his old avocation a® a 
teacher Small wonder he resigned his 
principal«hip and come over to Calcutta 
to turn into a wholetime editor Soon 
after that be started the English journal 
Modern An ten Tlm« begin Ins new 
role as the editor and founder of two 
journals to fulBl his c1e<tm) as one of 
the great «on« of the countr) 

Tor tho«e who were not born and 
Lrousht u]i during tlie fir®t tliree decades 
of the current centur) it is difEcult to 
VI uah«e wlnt great role these two 
journals plajed in the history of our 
country Vlliile the Proboji served the 
people of Bengal, the Modern Rciteii 
served the people of India as a whole 
Each in its own field set up a new standard 
of excellence in jouranlism which liad not 
leen reicbed m the pa®l Thc«e decades 
toverin^ that jhase of our recent hi«lor) 
when intense political consciousness 

was awakened and the freedom move 
ment intensified both journals were 
naturally staurated with patriotic feel 
mgs Theyr were thus discharging a 

proper role in shaping our history 
Additionally, tliey «ened the cau«e of 
culture and education by di«liing out 
«uch select piece* of article® as could 
provide nourisbmenl for the intellect a® 
well ns entertainment to the aesthetic 
sense B) creating a ta«tc for a high 
standard of joumanlism the) made them 
selves indispensable to the cultural needs 
of the educated community fso wonder 
ihey plaved a great part m the political 
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fiucatjonal and cultural liistory oi India 
''' general and Bengal in particular 

One single example will suffice to 
show It sJjiiped the taste of ihe 
people and promoted llie cau'C o! culture 
Repfoduciion of coloured pictures in 
magazines was an unknown feature rn 
t^o e dajs It was Raniaiianda Chatterjee 
''ho conceiied the idea first of illusliat 
•ng Ins Bengali journal Prahan witli 
coloured reproductions of paintings To 
Wake this feasible many problems bad to 
I'c «ol\ed In the fiirst instance the right 
kind of pictures base to be found out 
Supposing they became a\adab{e there 
Mas the more diiiicull problem of techno 
logical equipments es«ci\tial for bringing 
out coloured reproductions of pictures ol 
quality But Raminanda Cbattetjee 
would not be daunted In the bu*ines 
like mamict cliatacleri*tic of liim, be 
per uaded Abantndraiiatli Tagore to 
punt pictures for rejiroduction As 
regards tcchmcal a«si“t3nce it was made 
available to him bj his frietid Chinta 
mom Cho*h the proprietor oi the Inihan 
l’re«s of Allahabad Tliat is now Prabast 
made hwlory m 1903 by puhh'bmg 
coloured teproductioiis of paintings 

Thc«r two journili everted great 
iiiflueiice on the mind of the students 
during the fnniative jKiiod of their life 
Uurm^ vhiMliiod an individual is lo't m 
ibe bb oi his family llis ble is 
evtrinirb cm uin-^nbeil Iflien he joins 
a w-bool In. H hti u hi m vontan with the 
outer III rJl ihnjuglj hu fenJier* ami hw 
tU*« frlhws Ik ako picks up soni 
scquaiitfance through rea ling with the 
lu'er worll ron^juiiilly, hi« lionzon 
>s nileneil. It t< howeier, in tli* odle,je 
tint ihc ‘luJenl dl«covcrs hmiw-lf for the 
lir*l hnn jn hk pro|>or Ix-arm-’s Ills 
he Ivecomcs con«rious 
if the part he )« es]i>y-ied !«7 play in 
future life and li> virtue if lieinp placn! 
m a linger fiejl he find* ojiportunili^ 


for imbibing thoughts and ideas ou a 
much larger scale than before The m 
flaeace that these Ino magazines exer 
ci«ed on their growing minds was 
tremendous 

About the inlure and quality of this 
impact I can speak, from ray own ex 
pciieiice I had developed a particular 
attraction for the Prabflsi on account of 
its own inlniisic merits Thanks to the 
ingenuity of its resourceful Editor, it 
became endowed with features which made 
U both educalne ami attractive For 
example there was a special section which 
collected together different kinds of 
mfoimalion which can help adding to 
(he stock of the reader’s general know 
ledge, under the title Panchasasya. 
Naturally the young inquNitivc mind 
of a student winch hankers for know 
tedee fell to it with a!! the reb li of a 
hungry man Tliere was aUo another 
Item under which selections from out 
standing articles which had appeared 
previously in other journals were 
pubh heil It was more or le-s ol the 
nature of a reader’s digest and helped 
the reader to gel at one place all the 
liest materials served by different 
jounials It ap|xars that these features 
VMre «ul.“equently discontinued 

The miscellaneous editorial com 
ments under the title fiinfftn Pmsanga 
from (he jun of the Editor him=elf set 
a iKW standard of journahslic etiquette. 
Tlie -iccuunls of dnersc jjpm of news wen. 
ehirl and succinct and were commented 
«»ii advcrstlj or favoiirablj iccordmg to 
their merits 'nic-o comments evinced 
an miparlnhlv of altiluJe which m 
M sirthy of emulation like tiic model 
Judee. they dispejjscil pral-^ or admom 
mil without fear or favour to amhody. 
n> alheruig to «uf}, h,-}, principles of 
jonmahstic convention they served the 
public m two dilfereni wavs Thej not 
onl, helped the general puMic to form 
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a correct opinion about the merits of a 
particular act of public importance, but 
also helped “u^taining public moraht} b> 
pa««ing «e^ere strictures on unfair 
actions committed even b) men of position 
and poiver 

Tlie central piece of attraction how 
ever, in the Pmbasi yi those daj« was the 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore which 
seldom failed to make their appearance 
in ever} I'sue of the journal In fact, llie 
opening pages started with the lale«t 
poems coming from the pen of Tagore 
For }ears, therefore the Prahfist had the 
privilege and distinction of plajing the 
role of acquainting the reading public 
with the latest writings of our great Poet 


lhe«e are some aspects of th'* 
acliievemcrits of Ramananda Chatlerjee 
which e^ape the eye One should not 
fo^et tliat he was more than an Editor 
of distinction Tlie way he u^ed his 
jKisiiion heljied him to plaj a much more 
significant role than that on a much 
bigger platform Wliile he fought a 
relentless war against imperialism, he 
sustained public morals by hi« forth 
right critical comments on public actions 
and b) feeding the intellect and the 
emotional facult} of the readers of hts 
journals he lieljped them develop their 
per«onahtv His pen produced an impact 
on manv aspects of our national life m 
1 meanineful way 



Ramananda Chatterjee 

BIDHU BHUSA^ SEiNGUPTA 


Fftt intn Ua%e aUavned mucU 
minencc b 3 Ramananda CliaUcrjce He 
\>as one o{ the greatest men who amons 
others brought in the renai««ance in India 
A cli«lingui«hed journalist and a lo3er 
ol hiimanit) he Jiad made it a roi**ion 
for the uplifiment of the people to mirror 
llieir sorrows and suffering* and their 
hopes and aspirations He was a man of 
faith and courage — faiili in the de«tim 
of the nation and coura-e m Us fulfil 
ment In tho e dojs when the Bnti h 
ruled lie countrj with an iron hand 
Ramananda nerer faltered to 'av the truth 
whatoer might l>e the consequences 
Many of his fellow journalists hecame 
alert Uit Ramananda 9 writings could 
not Ic curl>ed — nor could he he pul in 
jail Tlie reason i« hi« writings were 
basctl on unchallengahle facts Truth 
was hi3 watchword anS public ^rmcc 
lus motto Tliat was the secret of In* 
great courage and popularils He has 
alwajs tried t!e«2>iic his own poierti, 
to lendma a helping hand to the solu 
tion of the lummg prollems of the da} 
fie had started his first pajwr D^slt in 
189'^ and he left the mortal world in 
1913 editing Pralasi and Modern Ite 
iicir till the last das of his life 

Dunns lhe«e fiflv scars of hi* 
eienful lif* Ramananda wa* a pillar of 


strength to the Renaissance movement 
The work of Ram Mohan Roj and after 
wards of Rabindranath Tagore Achar>a 
Jagadish Chandra Bose Abanindranath 
Tagore Acharja Prafulla Chandra Roy 
Brajendranath Seal and Asuto«h 
Mookerjee gaie him strength and inspi 
ration to awaken }oung 1 engalees for 
senice i« eierj field of hie I\e« idea* 
new thou hts and new dreams filled the 
atmosphere Ramananda gaie up the 
consenatwe path for awakening the coun 
tri and helped the people to belieie m 
Atmasahi and indejiendenl thinking He 
had |hroo'’h lii« piper* shown how the 
Bengali ^lallon had tried to uplift them 
seUes in all fields of life 

During hi« earl) day* be had to 
struggle again*! great difficulties but all 
(he •ame pa «ed all examinations inriud 
ing the MA almost lopping the h‘l of can 
didate» He Iiad to take up the po*t of a 
teacher in Allahabad to ward off poiert) 
and made a great name by his educational 
and *ociaI semce acliulie* But Ins 
greatest fame was the siarlin" of Prabasfit 
m Allahabid wli ch in it* get up and 
richness and larielie* of malenil far sur 
passed all monthlies of the da) To reach 
a itider pul lie and to fulfil his desire of 
preachins hi* ideal* throughout the world 
he came to Calcutta in 1903 and before 
Ions started the ifolern lieneic Tliese 
japers electrified the atmosphere and 
sent a thrill of sen'alion lhrou"Iiout the 
length and breadth ol the country 

Rimananda na« an uni iamiI mdepen 
dent and forceful writer He had a mind 
a* wide as the ski, n character as fault 
le«s a« the fire, truthfulness as firm a* the 
mountain child like simplicity and I e 
lief — all cml racing loir Ike that of the 
rarlli sfiaqi inteffrct like that of the 
sword He wa* stern like the thunder and 
soft like the flower No wonder 
Ramanamla was sent out to muld Uie 
life of the people Pio wonder he achiered 
success in oil lus acliiitifs 
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After a few days of Ins armal in 
CalcullT his eldest «on Kedarnath 
Clnllerjce who used tJ study with me in 
the City College took me one day to their 
house in Brahma Samaj Road and I had 
the good luck of seeing his great father 
on the ground floor office lie treated 
me like a eon and ga\e me advice about 
life and ideals I liad edited a hook 
called ‘Jlalntma Gandlu and India's 
struggle for Swaraj” This was a short 
history of Gandhiji’s activities in the 
3rd Round Table Conference Rama 
namh Babu wrote a foreward of that 
hook which I quote with pride the 
Satyagraln Movement is the greate<t 
political movement of the world in 
modern times It owes its greatness to 
Its ethical and 'pinlual character It i$ 
widelj believed to be an effective moral 
‘ulstitule for war and when <ucce«sful 
is destined to be generally accejied as 
«uch 

It i» iiece«sai) ilui die hi lory of 
euth an important movement from its 
inception onward* with all the docu 
menla and pr nouncemenls connected 
with It should be available in a handy 
form Tlie pre em volume evlited by 
Mr B Sen Oujta «uj plies tins want 
It will prove useful to publicists and to 
all other Mudents of the contemporary 
political h.Mory of Indn-Ramananda 
Chatterjee 

Tlius grew up an acqu'iintance 
winch lasted for long after occasional 
intervals— mamly through the Free 
l’ie*s and the Lmted Pre*s He was then 
lakm^ great uUcre«l in political affairs 
llie suppre*«ion of one community by 
anotlur-cruelly to Hindus— he could 
not tolerate He started a campaign 
tliDUgh Ills papers and even addrc*«ed 
pul he meetings I was by hi* side m Ins 
political vclivilies His editorial notes 
received wide attention People from 
different provices wantd to read them 


quickly He sought my advice Wc came 
to an arrangement by which he would 
*end proof copies to me I would get them 
tjjied and send then to all our offices by 
mad who u«ed the «ame as telegraphic 
new* This received great appreciation 
and continued for manj a year 

Another vital contact with Rama 

nanda Babu was that when I was wlhe 
Secretary of the Indian Joumali'ts 

As ociation of Calcutta he was the 
Pre<ident We u«ed to meet often to dis 
cu«s matters 

During iheee fifty years of his 

journalistic life there was not a ph3«e of 
Indian activities which did not receive 
his magnetic touch lie edited several 

new«papers one by one to awaken his 
fellowmeii But the divine touch was 
c.iven by Prabashi later by Modtrn Rr 
new which with all its wonderful edi 
tonal notes, pictures, get up and articles 
on all «ubject» — ^i\rt. Literature agricul 
ture economics and social uplift cduca 
lion Iran port problem. Book reviews, 
md *0 on 

Ramananda was a proudman— 
proud of his intellect, proud of Indian 
Civili«atioii, proud of his journalistic 
achievement — but that pride is mellowed 
by svveetnc«s of liis temparament He 
was sweet and soft like a flower but hard 
like a «toiie He would love all and 
^Jieciatly the down trodden His pride 
wvs an oiiiament to his character 

To him no belter tribute could be 
c<'en than the addre*s tliat was pre«cnt 
cd to him in his sickbed on behalf of the 
jublic by the late Dr Sbyama Pra td 
Muklicrjee— On your seventy nine birth 
day we, your countrymen, are offering 
you greetings Your sacred character, 
unalloyed patriotism an! lifelong service 
for the country Inve overwhelmed us We 
offer you our respect and love 

About fifty years ago having de 
nmncnl the life of luxury and fame 
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jou look up lie djJ/jcuJl and poor 
work o{ a teacher Aour patriotism and 
the magnetic touch ot jour «acte«l life 
ha\e giien inspiration to manj “tadents 
and kindled the spirit of ISational Ser 
Mce in them ^ou are unique among 
men to spread ideas Aou look up the 
editing of monthlies for a bigger field of 
senice lour Prabast, Moilern lietieti 
and fiiiAirf Bharat hare gnen the court 
tr> unprecedented strength the spirit 
of punt) and heaulj Aou ha\e slatted 
a new era through the monthlies jou 
edited 

Our Aational Art was the oljecl of 
indifference of our counlrjmen for a 
long lime Defjing all opposition jou 
liate gnen a new light to jour countrj 
men tlirougii your Sadhana and Bract ar 
Ale remember (his lodaj with greatful 
ne»« 

*Aour work in bringing together 
the scattered sons of Bengal m fore and 
ideas 13 unique Aour foie for jour 
own prutince ha« made jou lose India 
and jour loie and senice for the whole 
countrj more glorious Aou ore ador 
able 

‘Our niDiherland is proud of jour 
‘Tapashja’ for alround improiement of 
the countrj Aour fearless pen with un 
challengabir facts hasc piien jour 


countrymen a new strength Mij you 
hase (he joj of fulfilment 

Your attempt to make Indian cul 
tore a partner of world culture is worthy 
of recognition Human poierti ignorance 
and mi^ry you haie ne\er tolerated 
Aou hale felt the agonj of forci'^n domi 
nation at the \erj bottom of jour heart 
and in the independence strug"Ie j ou 
hase lent jour full strength and re 
sources Maj j our Sadhana I>e fulfilled 

Similar addre««e were presented bj 
Lafigiia Saliilja Parishat A iswabharalln 
Rankura Sanmilani Indian Journalists 
Acsocialion Calcutta and Abanindranath 
Ta"ore He gaie short significant replies 
in loice choked with emotion and weak 
ened 1 > illness 

Roma Rolland after liaMng spent 
some hour* with Ramananda Babu rn hi$ 
garden wrote How sympathetic he i« hy 
nature ' the momnl one sees him one mu«l 
lose him He radiates <o much of affec 
lion and poodne«« and so simple and 
modest he i«’ Jhs pairtatchal lipute makes 
me think oj a ToUloy more «wect anl 
compaijionate ” Greater tribute cannot be 

concerted 

It IS good the centenan of tJie birtfi 
of such a great man is being celebrated 
before long We rai«e out hands m salu 
talion and pray for his guidance 



Editorial Notes 
on 

Population & Food 


We reproduce jn this section 
selections from editorial notes publi- 
shed in The Modern Kevicu ond all 
of which were written by Eama- 
nanda Chatterjee over a period of 
years on the vital questions of 
Population, Food, Famine and 
Pestilence These notes would 
appear to be representative of the 
writer’s very* definite and emphatic 
Views on these vital public questions 
What would, we feel, add to the 
interest of these reproductions is the 
fad that some of the facts analysed 
in course of these notes and the 
Mews expressed with the writer's 

still omazingly relevant although 
the political context and the social 
environments would appear, on the 
lace of it, to have passed through a 
sea change in the meanwhile 



Lord Ciirzoh on Ifammos in India 

Tile speech made by Lord Cur*on 
on famines m India on Fehruai> 15th 
last, at a small gathering in London re 
teals the man, as nothing eUe and no 
other subject could have done We are 
accustomed to the self gralulation of ncK 
people, whose egotism tales the peculiar 
^orm of idealising all connected with 
iheni'elves But few natures yield wiln 
such nciiefe to the full tide of this 
enthusiasm as tliat of the English 
gentleman in question Never did a man 
lake himself «e seriously Never did any 
one, in unguarded moment*, so complet 
ely unmask Never was there anyoae 
who, by the things he cho«e tor admita 
tion, gave so easy an opportunity to 
others of plumbing himself to his depths 
The depths in this particular ca«e, as re 
gards heart and mind, would not seem to 
be great ' 

V< ith regard to famine relief m • 
India, then Lord Curron hardly knows 
how to say enough 

‘The English m India, he says, have 
‘evolved a science of famine relief 
a science sufficiently elastic to be cap 
able of adjustment to the circumstances 
and requirement* of different times and 
localities Lilt at the *ame time *uffi 
ciently preci«e to be embodied m great 
codes of famine procedure’ ’ 

The tortured land cries out in vain 
a*king whv there should be famine at all 
amongst her people No country no cm 
hzation under normal conditions of 
health suffers from «uch disaster fa«il> 
Nowhere in the world ought it fall npon 
all classes alike Vsitliin a given area No 
v\here ought it to be on the increase In 
India however famine has become chro 
me An English editor only the other re 
marked in a communication to India 
21 


‘No one, you sec, can do anything 
for a famine in India Its always there 
Its chronic ’ 

Nor could this be otherwise under 
a system of Imperialism In England 
Itself as in every imperialist country, fh’* 
people are the victims of an increasing 
poverty, while the means of livelihood are 
being progressively absorbed by the pii 
tilegcd classes Ten days of hard winter 
weather are enough to throw the popula 
tion of East and South London into state 
of famine Nor could it be otherwise A 
country requires labour of all its people 
for Its full development But under im 
periahsm a great proportion of the popu 
lation are drafted away to make the army 
and navy necessary for the protection 
not of the homes of the ‘impenaluing 
people but of the areas of investment 
which have been seized jn other parts of 
the world by their privileged classes The 
army and navy therefore represent, as 
far as the home land its concerned pure 
idleness Tlie bulk of the remaining 
population again is drawn into cities, m 
order to manufacture those products whch 
are when sold in distant exploited areas, 
to make a fortune, not for the thousand 
workers but for the sin"le employer and 
organiser of the factory 

Under imperialism, therefore, even 
in the impenahsing country, the condi 
tion o! the people* becomes daily more 
and more miserable Tlie village* are 
depleted Tlie farm lands fall out of cul 
livalion Tlie workers become more and 
more dependent not on the stores which 
the earth yields from liarvc«t to harvest 
but on the day s wages for the day’s 
V ork And the day’s work for the great 
er part, the tending of some huge machine, 
in some subordinate capacity, or some 
(a I or other connected not vnlh produc 
tion but vnth distribution of food and 
clothing Let a crisis occur in trade or 
a failure of supply take place in «ome di* 
tan! part of the earth, and millions of 
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«ncn fall oul of employment at ontc fliat 
IS to 88), fnmmc occurs 

If tins liowcNcr 1)6 ihc inevltaMc 
contlilion of the \\orker in Fngland, and 
to a lesser degree in other countries of 
tlie Mcst also, liow much uorse mu<l it 
heccssarily he amongst the itnperiali'Cd 
Here, c\er>lhing jn)s tribu e Goicrn 
ment ought to co«l a people nothing, he 
)on(l the tine and maintenance of the men 
who carr) it on In this ca^e, however, a 
Government is created, at an cxlrapagant 
wage The iiulustries of the countrj 
ought to «upplj the pea»ant with clothing 
and tools The peasant ought to suppi) 
the artisnn with food But here a« far as 
possible, the arlisin is driven out of liis 
proper work md the pevsantr) as far is 
possible are turned into coolies, working 
on Tailwa)s, or organised on the land for 
the growing of «uch imperial crops a« 
tea, indigo, opium and ;u!e The im 
penalised countr) does not even learn the 
trick of imperial orgmisation for that 
task 18 careful!) reserved for them«eKe« 
by the impenahsers 

A raitwa) is only a distributor), not 
a productive enterprise But the charac 
lensiic industry of the impenaUsers is 
the railway It is created and organised 
b) him It 15 for his purposes onl) And 
it pays tribute to him it is vs much his 
and the creature of his interests as the 
stamp affixed In legal agreements 

An imperialisecl coiintrv Ihercforc 
IS dnined in min) wavs not in anv one 
alone \«t it would take all ihc labour of 
a people to keep their countrv on the nor 
mal level of self development that is to 
saj, to keep the food «uppl) at ils proper 
point of suf/icienci llien could we 

expect in India wliere the labour of the 
people 15 uniforml) directed to the com 
fortabic maintenance of ll c upper middle 
and higher cla «cs m Tngland m ibeir 
seats of ire«t london Bngh on Bath 
and Bournemouth, and to the enrichment 


of great iiniiufacturiiig anil indiiig lioii* 
e» in that counlr) ’ \Uiat could wt- ex 
pect ’ Moreover, since ever) famine 
hreetfs wor*c famine m the future, since 
ever) famine means further restriction of 
the cultivated area, we can see that 
famine once beginning in an imperialised 
country must grow wor®e from time to 
time, and must qiiickl) become chronic 

Hiis reasoning i« completelv bourne 
out b) the historv of Indian famine 
under Imperialism Onl) la®t vear the 
Rev Dr Akcd, addresising a London 
audience, said 

Tammc in India was chronic, and 
things were going from had to worse In 
the first ijuarter of the ninefeenlh ten 
lur) there were five famines with ^ million 
deaths, and in the third rjmrter, «ix 
famines, with five million deaths, and m 
the la«i quarter, siiileen famine*, with 
twenty MX million deaths The average 
income told the «ame tale India had 
relrogaded materialK and the «imple fact 
was that the lon"er our rule continued, 
the wor«c the condition of things became’ 

Having created such a stale of things 
liowever, an imperial Government mu«t 
needs evolve -«ome method of coping with 
it Parti), doubtless b*cau«e human 
beings are not, after all devils But abo 
parti) because if the tax paver* died to 
a man the exchequer would he emptied 
bverv worker saved a future «ource of 
income It might be answered here even 
fortune caietl everv rich family kept on 
its feet meant n future source of still 
greater income .o that the intereM® of 
ruler and ruled were identical But thi* 
m the present ca®e js not wholly true 
It might hold good if ihe civilian®, who 
-ire the actual ruler® of the country, were 
Hie onI> cla®s who®e interests were in 
volved But there are planter® cnemeers 
raanufaclurcrs. whose one ambition j® to 
organwe and control Indian labour, and 
as far as these inlere®ts are concerned, 
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lie more ami tlie sooner ihe labourer » 
Muced to the condition of a '‘Ia\e as in 
fie tea gardens of A««ajn, the belter 
Every working life and polcnlial 
I'orking life saved is a future *ource of 
income Under lhe«e circumstances 

have evolved a «cience of 
famine relief, a science sufficient!) elas 
^ic to be capable of ad]u«lmeiils to the 
Circumstances and requirements of diff* 
^ciit times and localities, but at the same 
lime sufficiently precise to be embodied 
m great codes of famine procedure ’ 

Shame to the man vs ho can venture 
thus nakedly to exalt m a virtue of his 
o'vn which he has to admit as made 
quate to the occasion and which, 

moreover, has been made possible only 
b) the most terrible of human disasters ’ 
How be exalts is *een in the following 
words 

When people wanted to know what 
the British Government was capable of 
doing m India they should go out in pros 
perous times but, ‘ad as the experience 
might be, when the country was to the 
throes of a great famine They would 
see there what no Government in Ihe 
vvorld had ever attempted to undertake in 
the past, what no Government except our 
own was capable of undertaking now and 
what he firmly believed, no Goveminenl, 
European or Indian, by which conceiT 
ably we could be ‘uperseded or sncceded 
would attempt to undertake in the future* 

Lord turzon’s book, however, on his 
travels in Korea and the far Ea‘t makes 
us understand how entirely sincere is this 
rejoicing which we have •tigmati^ed as 
‘naked and unashamed ’ He never, in that 
book, deals with baMc facts regarding the 
peoples among«t whom he travels, their 
mode of life, their standard of comfort, 
their thought, their poetry, or the like 
Ills remarks on «uch subjects are confin 
wl to a few liacknejcd, ll>ou"h apt, quota 
tions llis facts are always bureaucratic. 
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of the census, of in^ort and export, of 
facilities of transport and the like The 
book IS a perfect manual for the would 
be exploiter whether pollical or mercan 
Ijle He sees nolhing, apparently, in any 
country, save an opjiortunity for organi 
salion by the cla«s to which he him*elf 
belongs He is not im moral in his geo 
graphical outlook he is merely un moral 
or «ub moral, as un moral as nature 
her«elf 

Let as hear what, after his long 
viceroyally, he has to say regarding the 
future of India 

That the Briti«h Government would 
be able to prevent famine in India, the 
people and the climate being what they 
were, wiihm any time they could mea 
sure he thought extremely unlikely Tlial 
they would seriously reduce tSe fre 
quency of famines lie hoped was probable 

And here for once we agree with 
Lord Corion That the Bnti«Ji Govern 
ment may 8eriou«Iy reduce the frequency 
of famines in India can only at best be 
regarded as a pious hope That they 
will or ever could, things beings what 
they are, do anything to prevent them, 
we, with him, think extremely unlikely 
[The Modern J?eiieM, April, 1907 — 

^ pp 4i4__}i7j 


The "Over Population" of India 

‘India IS mwirably underpopulated 
as any railway survey shows, «he has 
room and potentiality for many times her 
prc«cot population of food growers’ 

Many a stranger who comes to India 
and CTox^ It by rad by any of Ihe routes, 
asks in bewilderment, 'where are the 
teeming millions The lliinne^s of popu 
latton across wide stretches of country in 
India 13 only equalled by that of j)ie 
United States of America. _There the 
railway betray* the same va<l, almost 
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niatilc*^, Bohtutlrs. If only pfople \>oul(l 
go lo life, instead of books, for tlieir 
facts * 

Even for those who go to hooks, 
however, it may l;e familiar knowledge 
tint Chola Nagpur is hut ‘cantily popu 
lalcd, or that the Ilnnalajs helwcen A1 
mora and IScpnl, for in«lancc, were, 
under Nepale*e rule, many times more 
populous and more cultivated than now 
Last year tlierc was on outbreak of 
plague in Kajputana and whole fields 
stood in certain parts with ripe gram un 
reaped, because the villages had none to 
do the reaping 

There are slight indications by facts 
open to every one’s personal observation 
that India might support more than she 
docs Look at the Central Provinces east 
of Nagpur in what was famous long ago 
as the district of ‘heaven horn engineer’ 
flic Rev J r Sunderland, an Ame 
ncan missionary pointed out in 1900 
(quoted by Digby in ‘Prosperous Bn 
tish India’, pp 162 04) that the birth 
rate for India is 75 per 1000 lc«s than 
the average birth rate of all Europe, and 
that if the agricultural po«sibilities of 
the country were properly developed 
she could easily support a greatly in 
creased population ‘There are', writes 
Mr Sunderland, ‘enormous areas ol 
waste land that ought to be subdued and 
brought under cultivation’ By this and 
the proper extension of irrigation all 
possible increase of population for a 
hundred to come might easily be piovid 
ed for I i 

The names of Sir \Villiani Hunter, 
Mr A 0 Hume, Sir Auckland Colvin 
Sir Charles Elliot and Lord Cromer an. 
amongst those whom Mr Sunderland 
quotes as his authorities 

In all these statements we are deal 
ing with the question of the population of 
India under present coiultion under llie«e 
conditions it his been shown lint, diffi 


cult of accc«s as arc exact facts and 
figures o« llie subject, it is iiev crllickss 
opinion of intelligent disinlere«tcd peo 
pic that India ought to have a very mucli 
larger population than «he actually has. 
When we come lo the further question of 
ideal condiliois, however, the force of 
lilts statement is multiplied many times 

We have, as scholars are agreed, very 
little conception of the possible producli 
vil) of the earth One small piece of 
Europe — the country of Belgium — is cul 
tivaled up to something hke a reasonable 
limit, and those wlio have travelled in that 
country, can tell us of its corn and fruit 
its kitchen gardens and farm yards, 
crowding up lo llie very «teel of the rail 
way lines Does this remind anyone of 
India ’ Nay, we do not need lo go to 
Belgium Itself, we have only to read a list 
of the Roman Cailiolic Mission of llie 
world lo realise what that one little coun 
try 1 $ doing morally und intellectually for 
humanity Tlie great bulk of the teaching 
Catholic priesthood in India would oppear 
lo be recruited from Belgium alone Now 
what docs this mean ’ It means that hard 
working families of decent farming 
people manage — in how many cases* — to 
educate one son thoroughly well, for an 
intellectual career of no mean order and 
that at the same time comfort is «ulfi 
cients in the home and cultural suffi - 
cient in the small town«hip to vvhicli the 
home belongs, for the highest ideal to 
permeate the whole of the =ocitty, «o that 
this best educated son dreams of the 
priesthood, of self sacrifice, as the goal 
of his powers' 

This IS a very different story from 
that of ‘the pressure of the population 
upon the means of subsistence’ This 
hsl IS a phrase— when we u«e it, do we 
always think exactly what it means ’ Or 
are we not misled by the high sounding 
syllables ’ 'Khat does it mean ’ It means 
pressure of population ogainst the quan 
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tilj o! food produced That is to «a>, it 
means that the amount of food produced 
is iMth difficult) made to cover the area 
of coneumers This does not tall) with 
the «tatemenl tliat rice 15 alwajs to be had, 
for it IS an announcemeni m round terms 
that the amount is insufficient* Now 
tvhen too little food material is produced 
m a countr), what is wanted’ Does llial 
country need a «mallcr population m 
order that there «haU be fewe^r to eat the 
given quantilj’ Not bj an) means She 
wants a larger population of food 
grower*, in order to produce a larger 
quantit) of food It ma) be that under 
barbarism an added population co*ts 
more than it produces, though this obvi 
oud) could onl) t« true above a certain 
limit But It is the distinctive glory of 
civilization that, m increasing degree a« 
civilization increases, a man produce 
more than be costs Humanity possesses 
no B**et 80 valuable as human beings 
The larger a population, and the greater 
its productive ability and vigour, the 
larger, within limits, the additional popu 
lation that the country can support Of 
course the pbra<e ‘within limits’ is all 
important here 'What is the limit to 
which the Indian population might safely 
be raided’ We do not know No man 
living as wi»e enough to answer that 
question 

[The Modern RtvieK, July — ^1907 
Page 92341 

Arc Poverty and Famine in India 
Caused by Over population’ No 

In Ins Current Ihstary article Mr 
Ru'li brook Williams w rites 

‘During the latter half of the nine 
teenlh century the two Indias followed 
somewhat divergent lines of development 
In Bnlidi India a great devl was done by 
Britidi energy and Briti'h capital to 


secure the economic development of the 
countr) • It IS i>erfecll> true that popu 
lalion proceeded to increase so fa«t that 
It still continued for tlie nio«l part to exist 
upon the margin of sub«istence But 
famine, of the oh! t)pe, wluch u^cd to blot 
out tliou«and5 was mastered ’ 

Here India's povert) and famines are 
defmilel), though indirectly, allributcd to 
the population increasing too fast Let 
us <ee i( this is true. 

First, consider the incrca«e of popu 
lalion in England and Hales According 
to The Siatesmor^s 1 ear book publi«hed 
b) Macmillan, London, the population of 
England and Hales was 22, 712 266 in 

1871 and 37,886,699 m 1921 Tlierefore, 
m SO (flit)) )ear8 tbere, has been an m 
create there of more than 66 per cent, 
iritAout (htTt being any jamines or ®n7 
increose m pet'erty 

According to the Cenjus 0 / India, 
1921, Volume I, Part II, page 6 the 
population of India was 206162, 360 m 

1872 and 318 912 180 in 1921 These two 
figures for 1872 and 1921 ate not for the 
same area In page S of the same part and 
volume of the Census of India, ‘areas 
newly cnumeraled at each census with 
their population are given The names of 
the areas would take up too much space 
So we give only the total populations of 
the areas newly enumerated at each sue 
ceeding census after 1872 


Tear of Census 

Newly enumerated 

1881 


population 

33,139081 

1891 


5,713 902 

1901 


2672077 

1911 


1,793365 

1921 


86633 


Total 

43 403 OoQ 

Deducting 

there 

43405033 fr 


318,912 180, we get 275,537 '122 as the 
population in 1921 of the areas wluch in 
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1872 contamcil a populalion ol 206162, 
36U Deduclion should al«o lia\e been 
made for llie increase o! population in 
the newly enumerated areas from 1C81 
to 1921 But the above is all the approxi 
inalion to accuracy that is possible to 
obtain Calculatino on the basis ol these 
figures, it IS found that in India in 19 
(or, say fifty) years Uiere has been an 
increase of more than 33 per cent in 
population 

So in round numbers, m fifty years 
the population in England and Wales has 
increased by 60 per cent and that in India 
by 33 per cent Thus we have increased 
at a rate ivhicli is half of the English 
rate Still England is not a poor or 
famine — stricken country But India 
who e population has increased only half 
as fast as the English is a poor and 
famine— stricken country, and wiseacres 
say that this is due to our rapidity in 
increase* 

If no peductions, required for accu 
racy, were made for Uie areas newly enu 
merated in India «ince 1872, the increase 
from 206162 360 in 1872 to 318942400 
m 1921 would be an increase of mote 
than 54 per cent But that would still be 
decidedly less than the English incrca'c 
of more than 66 per cent in practically 
the same period 

In 1921 the density of population 
per square mile in England and Wales 
was 619 and in India 177, — in the Bn 
ti<h provices 226 in the Indian Slates 101 
And India’s natural resources and fcrti 
hty are not inferior to lho«e of England 
and Wales. 

But whatever the concluMon to 
which one may le driven by the figures 
supplied by Bnli«h ofiicnls foreign wise 
acres vmII continue to ascribe India’s 
famines and poverty to a loo rapid in 
crease in popuhtion ‘o long 'i< wc arc 
not m n political po«ihon to make our 
view accepted 


As for ‘famine of the old type’ hav 
ing been ‘ina«lered ‘during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century’, the figures 
compiled from official reports and from 
such books as Mr W S Lilly’s ‘India 
and its Problems’, do not support the 
writers statement According to the«c 
there were five famines in the first quart 
er of the nineteenth century, two during 
the second, six during the third and 
eighteen during the fourth The mortal 
ity figures are too harrowing to conlem 
plate According to Mr Lilly’s India and 
Its Problems’, ‘during the first eighty 
years of the nineteenth een ury, 18,000000 
of the Indian people perished of famine 
]The Modern Retteu, Sept 1929 
Pp 35152] 


Mm Power Needed 

It IS not becau<e we have any liking 
for men being u«ed as cannoon fodder 
that we have ben laying stress on the 
importance of manpower Our point of 
view IS that, when men are under the 
ncce«sity of fighting, it is an advantage 
to have a very large population to draw 
upon for recruits 

But a large population is an advan 
lage for productive and creative purposes 
also A large population ensures an abun 
dant «upply not only of workers but of 
consumer* too The industrial nations of 
Europe cannot consume all that they pro 
duce They have, therefore, to reduce 
foreign peoples to eithrr political or eco 
noniic «ubjection or both forms of sub 
jeclion to find con'umers for their goods 
Big producing nations need not be guilty 
of such unrighteous and immoral con 
duct They can them«el\es consume most 
of what they produce and supply their 
surplus produce viid mvnuficlures it any 
to other nvlmns by friendly nrrnnge 
Jnenl 
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China is not merely fighting Slic 
has been deseloping and utilising her 
agricultural and mineral resources and 
promoting all her liandicarlts Her ex 
ports are increasing — nol to subject 
peoples in dependencies but to such great 
and independent countries as the United 
States of America 

Afaj India neier be under the 
nece«<iity of using her immense man 
power for war purposes ' She requites 
her ra*t population to deielop her culli 
'able areas and her forest mineral and 
riier and manlinie resources to the full 
If that ivere done and there vere an 
equitable di«lribulion of alf that was 
produced, India would be able to mam 
tarn in comfort according to a ciiilised 
stmdard of Imng e\en a rnuch lirget 
population than what «he Ins at present 
Apart ffom the moral objection to the 
u*e of fontraceplnes it can be «howii 
that it IS both harmful nnd unnecessary 
from the economic point of mcw 
(T he Modern Hesicw, July, 1910 p I2» 


“TOO FEW CHILDREN” 

. . • . ISTiy then are there too few 
■children in France ’ It is not that the 
fecundits of the French people is com 
paralneU lower than that of other people 
natural!) . The French Canadians arc 
increasing not more slowly than other 
Canadians, rather lhc» are increasing 
faster. 

The fact IS as menlioneil hs Marshal 
retain the French people hate l»econie too 
pleasure losing French women m general 
do not like to lear children and French 
fathers are unwilling to take (he (rouble 
to bring tip children to the extent that 
other people# do so So Ihei u»e ronlra 
eeptivf m'thods and conltisanct*, note 
than other peopV to present the birth of 
children. 


The patriotism, saloiir and lenacii) 
of the Fhcnch soldiers hate extorted the 
respect and admiration of the world But 
the French people in general seem to have 
become decadent and seem to lieadmg for 
oational suicide 

In ibe long run it is not the Lullets 
so much as babies that enable nations to 
service and hold their heads high 
(TTie Slodem Review July, 19U) p 10) 


Buying lip a People’s food 

Bengal has been thrilled of late to her 
very depths by a new extension of the 
process of exploitation A well known 
European firm is Irving to buy up the 
nee of the country while the crops are 
siiii ifl the fields It IS understood that 
this is (he beginning of the operation 
known as ‘making a corner’ m nee The 
country is startled hy the tact tiiat now 
for the first lime, the chasha is approach 
ed by (he European dealer direct, ignor 
ing the fana and the tnahnjan A wide 
spread movement is necessary to meet this 
and protect the farm folk against it If it 
goes on a few years may be expected to 
make of ihe fertile province of Bengal one 
great smoiAan. \te unhe ilatmgly, there 
fore, urge the peasants to repudiate any 
enaagemcnl they have entered into on this 
subject If they have already spent the 
monev, let them consider it as a debt, and 
pay It when they can But let them on no 
account part with their rice al Ihe time of 
the Au% Crop Let the word ‘Hold the 
nee ' s,ng Ihrou-lioul the land and let 
all ihe Vigours of «ocial ostracism be 
brought upon any man who fails to obey 
This way Involve a cetram amopnt of 
suffering. But anv suffering anv 'crime’ 
for (he indnidual is hetlcr tluw that a 
province should he at the werev ofTn 
English Firm in the ct!v, for the price of 
its food. 
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We arc glad, biikc Writing (lie etiove, 
Id read iti the papers of the formatio'n of 
ati ‘Annaraklislum Sabha', with branches 
(The Modern Rtvicw, April, 1907, p 420) 


India Go\crnincn(’s Evasion ot Food 
Problem 

Gcnernmcnl of India’s Food Mem 
her, Sir Muhammad Anzul lluq has 
announced the Go\crnmenls decisions 
on measures to meet the food situation 
fhe decisions were 

‘Rationing in urban areas to be taken 
up m a progressive!) increasing measure 
and almost immediately 

No statutory fixation of maximum 
prices at the present stage but ever) 
possible step to be taken to bring down 
the general level and to stabilise the 
prices of all commodities 

Provinces and States to be left free 
to take administrative infa«ures to bring 
prices under control within their region 
A merciless attack on the hoarder 
and the profiteer to be launched imme 
diately throughout India b) all provinces 
and States 

Free trade not to be considered ex 
cept as an objective for the return of 
normal conditions Procurement opera 
tions in execution of the basic plan to be 
earned out either direct!) by Govern 


mciit or by agencies under the lull coll 
trol of the Provincial or Stale Govern 
ments 

Deficit provinces and stales to be 
free within the limits of iheir basic 
quota to make a direct approach to sur 
plus areas and wherever po<sible make 
direct transport arrangements with the 
railwa) or shipping aullionlies 

Government of India to do their 
best to see that the present shortage of 
consumer goods is corrected as «oon as 
possible 

Problems of long range planning to 
be discu'sed f) representatives of States 
and Provinces in a Conference to be 
convened carl) m September ” 

A giancc ot the decisions would con 
vmce an) body that the problem h« 
been evaded behind carefull) corned 
phrases Even Mr Amer), the greatest 
champion of ilie Central and Provincial 
Governments in London failed to con 
gratula!# the Linlilhgon Administration 
for (heir handling of the food situation 
Tlie Central Government has of late, 
announced their decision to stop an) 
further export of nee , but is it out of 
svDipalhy for the famished and starving 
masses or because the prices have 
soared too high even for them’ 

{The Modern Rnierc August 1943, 

Page 89) 



On an Indian 
Lingua Franca 


The question of a national Indian 
language of genuinel) Indian origin to 
replace English has long been one potent 
With etplosjve contents Unless it i ere 
Sanskrit irom which ino«t Indian region 
a) languages have been derired no others 
could legitimate!) claim national status 
without arousing cevere opposition and 
deep seated suspicion and resentnmt 
The problem does not “eem jet to admit 
ol a unisersallj and nationally satisfy 
log solution and the recent siolence and 
disorders were sjTnptomalic of the tern 
per of the nation on this tital question 
In the folloiving pages some ‘elections 
front Ramananda Chatterjee’s editorial 
notes m The Modern Reiiejt would gi\c 
a realistic picture of his own \1ew5 on 
the question have also added, as an 
appendix to the senes a report of the 
Madras Hindi Prachar SaHias proceed 
ings of many jears ago as an interesting 
contrast to recent occurrences 
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\Vh;^t IS Implied in Making 
Hmdustani India’s Lingua Franca 

Both those who are m favour 
of making Hmdustani the Lingua 
franca of India and those who are 
opposed to it should know what is 
implied in such a step Some of its 
implications are mentioned below 

Unless and until a common 
script IS agreed upon and adopted 
by the advocates of the Nagari 
script and the advocates of the 
Arabic or Persian script, it is evident 
that all who would use Hindustani 
m the letters articles pamphlets 
books ect, written or printed b> 
them must knov. both the scripts 
If any one writes m Nagari to a 
person who uses and knows only the 
Arabic script the latter must go to a 
person who knows Nagari to get jl 
read That would be troublesome 
and cause delay in correspondence 
But if both the senders and receivers 
of written communications know 
both «'cnpts exchange of news and 
views would be easier and quicker 
As the adoption of Hmdustani as the 
lingua franca is meant to promote 
intercourse between all religious 
communities provinces and linguistic 
groups, that object cannot be fully 
gained unless all Indians (and it is 
implied that they are all to be 
literate — at least in Hmdustam) 
know and can use both the scripts 

In the case of printed Hindustani 
literature of nil kinds— new spapers 
periodicals pamphlets and books— 
either both scripts must be used m 


paralled columns or opposite pages to 
suit the convenience of the knowers 
and users of either script, or all 
readers of such literature must know 
both the scripts, so that they ma) be 
able to read and profit by the 
perusal of what is printed in Nagan 
as well as of what is printCB in 
Arabic Otherwise, those who know 
and use Nagari will get the benefit 
of only what is printed in Kagan 
and those who knov and use the 
Persian or Arabic script will get the 
benefit of only that winch is printed 
m that script 

So It IS implied in the adoption 
of Hmdustani (Hindi and Urdu) as 
the lingua France of India that all 
over India people must be able to 
read and write both scripts— unless 
and until of course, as said before 
a common script is devised and »s 
accepted by all And in addition 
they must know the script of their 
own mother tongue, if it is different 
from Nagan and Persian 

As regards the language to be 
used in Hindi speaking end Urdu 
speaking areas the language of 
ordinary conversation contains both 
Sanskritic words and words taken 
from Arabic and Persian Such words 
m current use are understood by 
all — though educated Muoalmans 
end Lalas use a comparatively larger 
Persian vocabulary and educated 
Brahmans and other Hindus (except 
perhaps Lalas) use a comparativch 
larger Sanskrit v ocabulary So much 
for the language used in ordinaO 
comersation 

As regards the language used 
m political discussions and speeches 
my expereince is (and of course ^ 
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speak not as one %yho kno\ys much 
of Hindustani but knows only a 
little) that I can grasp the subslace 
of discussion and speeches m Hindi 
but cannot understand what is said 
m Urdu 1 say this with special 
reference to the language used b> 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavijo, and 
ujth reference to the language used 
by the late Dr Ansan m his speeches 
of the last Karachi session of the 
Congress and by Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad m the course of the 
Unity .Talks at Allahabad some 
years ago 

So my conclusion is that, except 
for purposes of ordinary conver 
nation, if one wants to understand 
and speak both Hindi and Urdu as 
used m political discussions and 
speeches, he must master both 
Sanskritized and Arbicized Fresia* 
nized vocabularies to a considerable 
extent though the grammatical 
frame work of both the dialects 
may be the same There may, of 
course, come a tune when both the 
dialects may be fused into one 
language 

We now come to the language 
of printed literature 

Ordinarily the language used in 
Urdu text books for schools is some 
what different in vocabulary from 
ihe language used in Hindi text books 
for schools But it is possible to 
nrite textbooks having the same 
\ocabuIary to be printed either in 
Nagari and Persian 'cnpt or both 
Such textbooks ha\e been wnllen 

But when no come to higher 
text books for colleges and 
ties, nritten in Hindi or Urdu and 


printed in either script, we find that 
there is greater divergence Hindi 
text books written for the Benares 
University or lor the Kashi Vidj*- 
pith and printed in Nagan charac- 
ters, will not pass muster in the 
Osmania University of H)dcrebad 
if printed in Persian characters, nor 
can the Urdu taxt-boolrs of the 
Osmania University be used in the 
Benares Unnersity and the Kashi 
Vidyapith if printed in Nagan The 
reoson is, in conveying modem 
knowledge to India adult educated 
readers in all subjects — ^philosophy, 
history, economics, phjsical sciences, 
social sciences, archaeology, mathe- 
matics, political science, —-we 

ha\e to u«e many words which are 
not to be found in any modem 
Indian language as used in ordinary 
conversation or even in ordinary 
works of fiction These have either 
to be taken or coined from some 
classical language Now writers m 
Hindi naturally prefer to go to Sans- 
krit for the purpose and writers in 
Urdu as naturally resort to Arabic 
and Persian As Sansknt is not less 
rich in words and roots than any 
other language, in the world, as it 
IS an Indian language, and as words 
taken or coined from it harmonize 
perfectly not only with northern 
Indian modem tongues but also 
with such southern tongues as 
Tamil there is no reason why Hindi 
writers should have recoures to any 
other language than Sanskrit for 
new words And it would not at 
least be expedient or politic to try 
to persuade writers of Urdu to go 
to Sanskrit for new words 
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What has been said abo\e ^^lth 
reference to higher educational text- 
books Is true also of all serious 
literature for adult general readers 
So one who wishes to read 
higher literature In Hindi and Urdu 
►—and one must be able to do so If 
one wi'hcs to have the full advan 
tago of the Hindustani lingua franca 
—must have some amount of know- 
ledge of both Sanskrit and Arabic- 
Persian vocabularies If, in addition, 
he wishes to be the producer of 
such literature in both Hindi and 
Urdu, he must have sufficient knovi- 
Uedge of Sanskrit, Arabic ond 
Persian to be able to cull and com 
words from them for his own 


Objection to Sanskritizcd and 

Pcrsiauized Hindustani 

In the United Provinces and 
Bihar persons interested in the pro 
giess of Hindustani literature, and 
elsewhere in India also persons 
similarly interested, sometimes saj 
that Hindustani should not be un 
necessarily Sanskritized or Persia 
nized They are right But if it be 
meant that, so far as modem Jndian 
languages are concerned, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic have the same 
standing as 'sourcetongues’ to draw 
from they are wrong Sanskrit is 
an Indian language and is genetically 
connected with all the mam north 
India and middle India languages 
and even south Indian languages 
like Tamil have a large Sanskritic 
V ocabuhry Therefore, it is far more 


natural to draw from Sanskrit than 
from anj non-Indian tongue And, 
there is an advantage in having re- 
course to Sanskrit If any modern 
language enriches itself thereby, the 
wealth can be easily shared by other 
modem Indian tongues That is one 
of the reasons why Bengali books 
have been translated m consider- 
able numbers into other Indian 
languages — it being comparatively 
cosy to translate from a Sanskntic 
language The late Pandit Sakhararti 
Ganesh Deuskar, a Maharashtrian 
Brahmon by lineage, whose mother 
longue was Bengali but who 
mastered Marathi, the mother-tongue 
of his ancestors, imported into his 
Bengali writings many Sanskntic 
words m Marali but not In Bengali 
(The Modem Review, 
August, 1938 Pp 126-127) 


Is It Shameful not to have an India 
langua Franca ’ 

Recently m the course of a 
speech delivered by Snjut Subhas 
Chandra Bose at Wardha he is 
reported to have said 

Last year when the speaker 
was in Vienna, some of the Indians, 
-whJiidvsg' ilfr Sjsir, wen? mvnVJU* As 
dinner by a European friend There, 
they began to speak m English 
among themselves The European 
fnend was rather surprised, and 
asked them why they conversed m 
English and they had to hang their 
heads in shame 

We fully appreciate the burning 
love of independence and the strong 
desire for national unification of 
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which such sentiments are bom 
But we are afraid, Mr. Bose and his 
Indian friends m Vienna fell 
ashamed rather unnccessanly 
People can be naturally end logi- 
cally expected to be ashamed of 
some state of things which is dis- 
creditable and for which they them- 
sch^^ are responsible— but not 
othenvise. 

It is discreditable not to have 
an indigenous Imgua-franca in 
India, surely Mr. Bose and his 
Indian friends were not responsible 
for its absence , nor arc any other 
Indians responsible From ancient 
times India has had many langu- 
ges The present generation of 
Indians did not create them In 
ancient times among the educated 
perhaps Sanskrit served the country, 
and among the common people per- 
haps some form of Prakrit. These 
have been cultivated by many 
educated persons, but rarely spoken 
It IS very often said that India 
equals in area the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. Now in this large area 
of Europe minus Russia the number 
of the principal languages spoken is 
larger than that of the principal 
languages spoken in India — we mean 
those which have alphabets and 
literatures of their owTi In this large 
European area, there is no lingua 
franca which is indigenous to each 
and every country of Europe. 'Ihis 
may be inconvenient to Europeans 
but is not discreditable to them. 
Rfany Europeans who are neither 
Frenchmen nor Englishmen con- 
verse with one another in Frendi 
or English They are not ashamed 


of doing so No doubt, if Europe 
minus Russia did not have so many 
languages but had only one, or had 
o common language in addition to 
the mother-tongue of each country, 
or if the mother-tongue of some 
European country had been under- 
stood by all the inhabitants of oil 
the other countries, that would 
have been more convenient for 
ordinary and commercial inter- 
course But Europeans ore not 
ashamed that the state of things is 
different 

It may be objected that the big 
area of Europe minus Russia is not 
one state or one country, but con- 
sists of many separte independent 
countries, and it is these separate 
countries which have different lan- 
guage^ . whereas India is one 
country, one state, and different 
parts of India, called provinces, hove 
different languages. But considered 
from the standpoint of the whole 
of humanity’, this difference between 
Europe minus Russia and India is 
not a fundamental difference. ^Vhat 
is province in one age, century or 
generation, may be a separate 
country m another. What were pro- 
vinces of the vast ancient or media- 
eval Roman Empire became separate 
countries afterwards. But such his- 
toncal argument and speculation 
need not be resorted to Only some 
two decades ago, Vienna, where 
Mr Bose felt ashamed of conversing 
in English with fellow-Indians, was 
the capital of one State, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the then pro- 
vince of which ore now separate 
countries But neither then when 
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they were parts of one State, nor 
no\v when they are separate 
countries, did they or do they ha\c 
on indigenous lingua franca— if any 
They did not and do not think such 
a slate of things shameful 

Mr Bose spent part of his exile 
in Switzerland In this small 
country and state three languages 
are spoken in different parts, 
German, French and Italian, none 
of i\hich is spoken or understood 
by all the Swiss Besides these, 
Romansch and other longuagcs are 
•poken there This is inconvenient, 
but the Swiss do not consider this 
state of things a disgrace 

Wo are not here arguing against 
our trying to have a common 
language It would be convenient If 
wo had one What wo moon is that 
we need not bo ashamed of having 
no common language Nor need we 
be ashamed of using English the 
language of the foreign rules of 
India did not come under British 
rule many of us would be using it 
as the independent Chinese and the 
independent Jopanese use it A 
Chinese lady, Rose Quong writes In 
the Asiatic Review for July 

* In the hotel (in China) where 
I stayed 1 had a regular procession 
of boys coming to my room offering 
to fill up my teapot or water jug 
all m the hope of learning a word 
of English Everywhere I found this 
csgerne's to learn what is as you 
Vnow the secondary language in 
Chim ” 

At one stage of their «'eliool 
client on Tnonneso boys nnd plrl*: 
V-'rn English 


We know, of course, the diffc 
icnce between the Chinese and the 
Japanese learning and using English 
and the people of India using it 
They u'c it of their own free will 
and for their own convenience We 
have to use it because it is the 
language of the foreign government 
It is this feeling of being obliged to 
use It which hurts our self respect 
But nothing is gained by being too 
sensitive 

And after all, arc Congressmen 
really ashamed of using English ’ 
Or IS II somewhat of a sub conscious 
Hundred per cent Swadeshism pose? 
When and if the shame becomes 
deep seated they will cease to write 
books pamphlets, bulletins, news* 
paper articles addresses, and the 
like in English and cease to con- 
verge with one another m English — 
whether m Vienna or in any Indian 
town or village 

(Sept 1938 Pp 28^-83) 


Will Hindustam Oust the other 
FroMnual Languages? 

President SubhSs Chandra Bose 
IS reported to ha\e said further 
The public in Madras Presidency 
js opposed to the introduction of 
Hindustani in the secondary schools 
on the ground that Hindustam will 
oust or crush the provincial langu- 
ages This is a grave misunderstand- 
ing Hindustani is to be introduced 
only in place of English as the 
medium of inter provincnl inter- 
course 
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If N\o remember aright, it was 
to the same audience which Mr Bose 
addressed that Mahatma Gandhi 
sent a message to the eRect that 
the object of the Congress was to 
gne to Hindustani the position 
uhtch has been attempted to be 
gnen, without success, to English 

Perhaps es.treme Indian adxo- 
cates of English — we doubt if there 
IS an> opprecrabl> large number of 
them — ^may desire that it should be 
come the medium of intcrprovincial 
intercourse e\en among the masses 
That desire— if cherished by anybody 
—can never be fulfilled At presen* 
English is used for the following 
purposes as the medium of inter 
provincial intercourse among 
English-knowing persons, es the 
language of commerce between diffe- 
rent parts of India and often of 
commercial transactions in the same 
town or province , as the medium of 
intellectual and cultural intercourse 
with foreign countnes , as the 
language of law-courts, legislative 
bodies, law codes, government 
offices etc , as the language used in 
the proceedings, discussions, debates, 
etc , of our own political, social and 
other associations and organizations, 
as the language of many of our 
new'spapers and periodicals , and as 
the cultural language in almost all 
our colleges and universities 

As Mahatma Gandhi's message 
was very brief, it did not specify 
whether Hindustani was meant to 
be used for all but one of the pur- 
poses for which Ekighsh is at present 
used, the exception being its use 


Ito 

for intellectual and cultural inter- 
couree with foreign countnes 

Wc have tried to show m our 
note on ‘The Language of Univer- 
sities Under Congress Rule” in our 
last number, (page 133,) that the 
local and natural outcome of making 
Hindustani the State language of 
India under Congress rule would 
or should be to make it the cultural 
language, too, of those universities 
in India of which English is at pre- 
sent the cultural language, and 
they are the majorilv If what wc 
have said be correct, the develop- 
ment of the Hindustani language 
would receive a very great impetus, 
and ul the same tune the develop 
ment of the otiier provincial langu 
ages would be arrested For as 
we have said m the aforementioned 
note, "no language, no literature 
can attain its full stature if it be 
not the medium of the highest 
education and culture” 

So, if our anticipation be correct, 
making Hindustani the State langu- 
age of India under Congress rule 
will be very favourable for its 
growth 

Of course, so far as one can peer 
into the future, Hindustani will not 
oust the other provincial languages 
as media of ordinary intercourse 
and of elementary’ school education 
though It will stunt the growth of 
the latter 

But as the Congress has not 
placed ell its linguistic cards on the 
table, progrestication is very diffi 
cult, if not impossible 

As the Congress is against secret 
diplomacy’, secret conspiracy, and 
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other secret methods, It should tell 
the public in detad what position it 
vants Hindustani to occupy under 
Congress rule 

(The Modern Review 
September, 1938 page 284) 


‘ 2/hicif ‘ IUa<}i 

There arc some persons who 
c\cn In non Hindi speaking pro 
\inccs, would insist on all speakers 
making their speeches in Hindi 
When some speaker begins to speak 
jn English, they er> out, ‘ Hindi , 
Hindi Thereby they do not show 
c'ccessuc courtesy to the speaker 
If he cannot speak Hindi whj 
cherish the desire to exercise an> 
pressure or compulsion on him ’ 
Let Hindi win by its own merits 

At the Surat session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha also there were 
such tyrannicallj — disposed lovers 
of India The first whom they 
interrupted with their favourite cr> 
was Dr Raeji the Chairman of the 
Receiption Committee whose prin 
ted address was in English He read 
what he had written not minding 
the interruptions He is a Gujarati 
Some other speakers also were sub 
jected to such interruptions There 
was a similar outburst at a subjects 
committee meeting also 

Our advice to all Indians whose 
mother longue is not Hindi is to 
learn to speak and read it if not to 
wnte It also It will pay, both in 
the literal ond figurative senses 
and wll save them much annoyance 
To the ardent lovers of Hindi 


also wc wish to make a \ciy humble 
submission 

Let them by all means trj to 
extend the use of Hindi by educa 
lion, by Improving modern Hindi 
literature so that it maj be pleasant 
and profitable to read Hindi, and bj 
propaganda of all sorts But pra> 
do not think oS compuhion, direct 
or indirect Please do not be moved 
by an> idea, however vague or sub 
conscious of lingujstic conquest and 
imperialism For then there would 
be plent> of linguistic passive rests 
ters m India And may we remind 
those literate persons whose mother 
tongue IS Hindi that the Hindi 
speaking regions in India are 
the most illiterate in India ’ It Is 
their dut) to enable the illiterate 
persons m the Hindi speaking areas 
to read at least simultaneously with 
if not before making efforts to 
spread Hindi m other areas 

It should also be remembered 
that there is no necessary coanec 
lion between the promotion of the 
cause of Hinduism and the use of 
-Hindi Ages before Hmdi or any 
other modern Indian language was 
bom Hinduism existed m India The 
Hindus of those days were perhaps 
as good Hindus as the speakers cf 
Assamese Bengali Gujrali Marathi 
etc and probaly even as good 
Hindus as the Hmdi speaking 
Hindus There is no particular 
virtue in speaking Hindi or any 
other language and no sin m not 
speaking any of them It is all a 
matter of use and wont end com en- 
lence and expediency 

The ca<^e of Hindi should not be 
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mixed up with other causes At a 
subject committee meeting at Sural 
it was pointed out hy some one 
that not a single delegate had come 
from South India Thereupon a 
delegate from Alaharashtra said 
that the instance on the use of 
Hindi had something to do with it 
We think he was right In an>, 
case, nobody controverted his 
opinion We do not m the least 
suggest that any one should relax 
his efforts to spread the use of 
Hindi ^uj in the Hindu Mahasabho 
the sole object is to sen, e the Hindu 
community If by instance on the 
use of Hindi whole provinces ate 
practically prevented from taking 
part m its deliberatoins and other 
activities, English or any other 
suitable language should be allowed 
to be used Speakers of other langu 
ages than Hindi ought not to be made 
to feel as if they took part fn It on 
sufferance 

(The Modem Renew for Ma> 1929) 


The Study of Hindi m Madras 
Presidency 

The follosvmg report is taken 
from the Sunday edition of The 
Hindu, dated September 29 1940 
Ihladras, Sept 29 
Inaugurating the Hindi Week 
this morning at the Rangasivami 
Iyengar Hall, Hindi Prachar Sabha 
Buildings, Thyagarayanagar, Xit Col 
K G Pandalai spoke on the need 
for South Indians learning Hindus- 
tani Mr S Satyamurti, !Major of 
Madras, presided 
23 


Mr M Satyanarayana, General 
Secretary, presented a report of the 
Hindi Week celebrations last 
He said that collections by wa> of 
selling Hindi flags amounted to 
about Rs 500 The Week was also 
celebrated m 50 centres in Andhra 
Desa, 30 centres in Kerala, 20 in 
Tamil Nadu and 20 m Karnatak 
Mr Satyamurti said that Hindu- 
stani was rapidly becoming the 
lingua franca of India and those 
who hoped to play a constructi\e 
part the public life of this 
country should learn Hindustani 
The work of the Hindi Prachar 
Sabha had grown mto a magnificent 
tree with flowers end fruits, shedd 
mg Its hfe-givmg shade over the 
whole Presidency and the Sabha 
kept together all its parts— Andhra, 
Tamil Naddu, Kerala and Karnatak 
— under the umbrella of Hindi 
Prachar He hoped its work would 
grow from strength to strength and 
that the ultimate ideal would be tlie 
extinction of the Sabha when 
"Hindustham had become universal 
m this province Mr Satyamurti 
urged that Hlndustham should be- 
come compulsory m all classes of 
schools and that students should be 
entitled to promotion only on pass- 
ing the examination in that language 
The Madras Government “just now 
in power by accident," had upset to 
a certain extent the order of the 
Congress Ministry making the 
stu^y of Hinduslhani compulsory 
m Our schools The new order stated 
that ihe Government had no mten 
tion to discourage its study But 
there were pinpricks fay way of 
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orders b) the Educational Depart- 
ment He understood that the 
students who wanted to learn 
Hmdusthani should produce certi 
ficates of approval from the parents 
He hoped that it uas not true He 
added that the Government should 
do everything in their power to 
encourage the studj of Hindustani 
Wishing the Hindi Week sue 
cess, Mr Satyamurti hoped that 
those who were prejudiced against 
the compulsory study of Hindusthani 
would bo converted to the view that 
an educated Indian in future ought 
to know at least two languages 
Hindusthani and his own mother 
tongue His ambition was that everv 
Hindu should be conversant with 
Sanskrit ond he thought that c 
knowledge of lour languages namel> 
the mother tongue Hindusthani 
Enghsh and Sanskrit, would not be 
too much for them 
The Utilitarian Aspect 

Lt Col Pandalai referred to 
his early official career m the 
medical service at Kohat which 
necessitated his learning Hindus 
tham and added that in northern 
India it was necessary to have a 
knowledge of the language In the 
army, English was absolutily un 
known There he became acquainted 
with what was called Hindusthani 
which was a mixture of the spoken 
languages of the north and which 
was fast growing We must acquire 
0 knowledge of Hindusthani through 
which alone we could come into 
contact with the greatest proportion 
of the people of India Personally, 
he thought there was no need for 


compulsion , people will learn 
Hindusthani But the problem was 
how to make those who had learnt 
the language, avoid forgetting it 
Dr Pandalai suggested that they 
should increase their social contact 
with Hindi-knowmg people who had 
settled here The> could also see good 
Hindi films and he had been doing 
it personally 

It was absolutely wrong to saj, 
Dr Pandalai said, that if Hindus 
thani grew in popularity, some other 
language would die On the other 
hand, as Hindusthani grew the 
local or regional Languages would 
also grow If any argument were 
needed that Hindusthani was alreadj 
unquestionably the leading language 
of India he would point out to them 
that in all foreign broadcasting 
stations broadcasts intended for 
India were given only m Hindus 
tham because all foreigners knew 
that it was the only way of reach 
ing the largest number of people m 
India Personally Dr Pandalai 
thought that if Hindusthani was 
made an optional subject in higher 
schools and colleges there would not 
be much opposition Concluding he 
appealed to the people of Madras to 
take part m the Hindi Week and 
become ‘admirers of Hindusthani— 
a beautiful language ' 

Mr K Sanjiva Kamath and 
Mr R Chmnaswami Iyengar spoke 
exhorting the people to learn 
Hindustani 

Mr B Jagannath Das proposing 
a vote of thanks pointed out that 
since the change m the Government 
order regarding the compulsory 
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teaching oi Hindustani, 30 more 
schools had introduced U and th 
actual number of pupils leornmg i 
\sas substantially large 

The speakers seem to ha\e 
taken Hindi and Hindusthani to be 
synonymous, which they are no 

It - stated hy the last sp jker 

making the study oI 
optional has resulted in in 
numbers el the schools m 
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the nupits learning 
teaching making of 

thTpS "f%enSng 
.e to ^ail lor 

people to ja ej that 

compulsory ‘““'f ^s tve have 
language was wrong, os 
held all along 

(The Modern Review 
November 1940, Pp 475,476) 
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On Agriculture and 
the Agriculturist 


We, m this countr>, have onl) 
been recently and, rather tardily, 
coming to * realize the place of 
agriculture m eny fruitful scheme of 
Indian economic growth and pro- 
gress \Vhat Ramananda Chatterjee 
said on the subject many decades 
ago, may ^et appear to be extra- 
tfi’idi'RwsvV’ rwWsi’sv*' 
opposite m the context of the present 
Indian economic scene 



Extension and Improvement of 
AfiTicuIture 

II IS true man does not li\e liy 
Lread alone But jt is aI*o true that h» 
hodily existence is impossible widiout 
food Tlie supply of a sufficient quan 
tity of ivholesome and nourishing food 
ouglit, therefore, to he the first concern 
of every country But though India is a 
V3«t country having sufficient arable 
land, there is chronic scarcity of food 
here for the ina«s of the people and fre 
quent famines The production of food 
must, therefore, be increased, — though 
even if we produced enough food for our 
purposes, the politically poneKul and 
wealthy nations of the West may bring 
about such extensive exports of food 
stuffs from India as not to leave enough 
for Its inhabitants To prevent such 
exports the people of India should make 
strenuous and persi«[ent endeavours to 
gam i«rfect internal autonomy But 
leaving aside the question of export of 
food 8tuff«, let us see how more food can 
he grown And in considering the mean® 
to be adopted one does not know where 
to begin Improved^gricullural methods 
may be taught, to some extern even to 
illiterate and uneducated peasants but 
for thorough success as a cultivator one 
requires both general and agricultural 
erlucation 

A mental awakening of the agncul 
tural population has to 1 e brought 
nhout Tliat can be done by (i) free 
universal compulsor> education of all 
bo>s and girls (ii) by the provision of 
adult schools m villages and small towns, 
(ill) b> visual instruction by means of 
the magic lantern, the cinema and the 
radio oplicum (iv) by dotting the country 
with demonstration farms and runnin" 
demonstration trams by arrangement 


With the Hallway Board and Companies, 
and (v) by holding exhibitions for agn 
cultural produce, implements, cattle, 
manure and «ecds, India is woefully 
backward in all these respects 


Agricultural education has to he 
provided in addition to general educa 
tion In this too India js deplorably 
lacking A comparison will bring out 
this fact England and Wales are mainly 
manufacturing, not agricultural countries 
and their population is 35,000000 Yet 
there are nine institutions there provid 
ing full courses of instruclion in agncul 
lure and the allied sciences They are of 
university rank and the higTic«l courses 
can lead upto a degree Course of a le«s 
advanced character are also provided at 
them Courses more or Ie«s complete but 
not leading upto a degree are held at six 


.. wKiigcs in aaoiiion 

there are thirteen institutions which 
either give general agricultural in«lruc 
tions of a less advanced character or 
confine lhem«elves to some particular 
branch India is at present mainly an ogti 
^ population of 
315000000 But according to Mr Sharp’s 
tables in ‘ Indian Education m 1917 18,’ 
,1^ asr«cullural colleges 

with 43o scholars in the whole of India 
iNor i, the paucity of higher agricultural 
•nstilutions made up for by sufficiency of 
agricultural schools of a lower standard 
For in Mr Sharps tables we find only 
1 "“l '. 237 scholars for 

VmM S...„ „t Am„,„ .. I,., ,h„„ 
Bu. Ih^rcnol 

departments ,n umvcr-ities teaching a-n 

(figures for any later vears 
Khool. , 1 ,, - 

much I agriculture vvw 

colle"«7or" schools and 

*= egroes numbered 420 in 
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1913 The total Neg^o population was 
only 10 millions , ^ 

hrigation the Xdnctiou 

and good manures and the 
ol neu food crops ate «ome 
means to be adopted The 
„[ caul, and An -P" 
breed, ibe provision ol sn! 
land and the cultivation j 

nal and Provincial 

m more senses than one , \„u„„ 

the stall he Ind.an “Jy'; „„„bor. 

Indian '“““jncaion at State 

being sent abroad lot eone 

expense lor the #upp y . . ^ Ualleis 

all reports boots P™P”f ‘"“..n, lor 
Ydneh must t' „/ pro 

the people the . ^ 

tinces must be (Italics oursl 

which to wr‘l® , the 

However i,.t lor an dhterate 

?;ra-f'“rr 

be provided Such literaluies m vetna 
oular. would also be emel in 
illiterate condition of the m 
;, S, less cioel Ol eour-e a cnishing 
*, ;r ’to out observation ma, be given 

bi be ageicnltaial authorities -aying 

salaries and m some eawn m oriin US 
Eoroneans engaged in some kinds ol 

agiieStore mas tale "'“tt 

we write We ma) be demolished in that 
1 as but have not )el been 

Ite learn Irora Ml Sbaips P'ep^ 

ol Edncation in India 19121^ 

.object agncoltoral e'J»"'r ” 

has en-aged tl e attention o! the Covem 


Xwvfm or another 
„™t ol India in^e“ J „g„cntaral 

„er since U ^ orgamzation 

poIicr depart 

-,'i:“Ss"tve;h^JP»a- 

-i-tore'S-beendiroppoi.^ 

‘nr^-hTgrrebeltoUamthat 

---f t';— 

r‘!““'.I mheV immediatel, vanishes on 
feeling Ol ren „1u haxe been dis 

learning that the Jtpart 

•PP“"'‘"',,Te. ;nd above all ol s,lla 
This disappont 
buses o! in ls ,„5 

menl becomes k culture and 

that there l* a Hoarn B 

’s''la'm inr Gigantic agrieultu 
and at Simla never teen 

ralphdUntlitop) like this to he 

agr, cultural college as soon as the ag» 
cSllutal development ol the Pr”™'' 

: ‘uBed,he -tep Why then - to no 

a-ncuUuial college m Bengal ’ Is it 
a^pn^pal province’ Or ha, to W 
no a-riculiural development here If 
t hv ’ Tor the non e-ci-lence of an agri 
cultural college in Bengal we do not 
blame Government alone The two partic* 
.rcan eatabh^h and ought to mamtam 
such a college arc Government and the 
Landholder, Th'^ ^ p 3471 

(The Modem Review, March 1920 P 347) 


Collectivization of Indian 
Agricnltur® 

India like the USSR has 
enormous possibilities ol developing her 
agrieulture through collect, v, eat on In 
a meetmg ol the East India Association 
,n London Sir John Ma)naid discussed 
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nil 

this subject The following *liorl report 
has npjuaretl in the Arnnta Dazar Patnf-a 
\UiiIe reading a paper on ‘Collcelnixa 
tioji of Agriculture’ before the Ea«t India 
Association m London, Sir John May 
nard said he was of ojimion that the 
roughness and the «uddenne«3 of the 
methods pursued m the tour«e of collecliM 
zalion were rather characteristic of Rus«ia 
tlnn essenlnl to the policy it'clf but the 
rapid colleclnuation such as the Sonet 
Go\ernment desired m order to «ecure 
from the jiea«anlry a larger share of the 
products of agriculture and make po sible 
a swift increise in industrial development 
ineMtahly demanded some roughness and 
some suddenne « The policy must be 
regardid as a whole and as a whole it 
was one making the USSR a power 
ful jiilustrial state without itcurring 
foreign dehl The Sonet Government 
eap"cted to be attacked and forestalled 
the danger 

Sir John Alaynard arrdcil It is 
natural to a k whether the methods 
wl ch the Rol heviks have applied to 
Rus la might vvilh an advantage be app 
lied ti rural India m order to dimmish 
poverty in that country and facililale its 
wider induslnalizalion 

India now has her nalional plaiin 
in" coinniillee which was {mined and 
started functioning when the Congress 
was ill power S ncc the re igiialion ol 
die Congress AInn«lries die activities ol 
the Commiltee have not been in ihe lime 
)i hi lut it has continued its labours 
It has nearly coniplcled the genera) «ur 
\ey accordiiip to plan and ils rejwt will 
he of iiniiun«<. value when conditions 
will again he favourable for lie Com 
mitiec to fuiichoii vigorously anl deci 
Eively Tlie I’lannmg Committee has long 
realized that collectivization of agiicul 
lure and industrialization is necessary for 


diminishing the poverty of the Indian 
masses 

(The Modern Reiicu, March, 1913, 

P 174) 


Constructive Work For Kishan 
and Labour Leaders 

No one whether connected or un 
cuimected with any public movement or 
institution or with any manufacturing or 
agricultural indu try, can fad to liavc 
noticed the acuteness and volume of un 
employment m the country Everyone 
who IS or is supposed to be related to an 
employer of labour, or has or is supposed 
to have some influence vvitli «ome em 
jloyer of labour or other, i* requested 
or importuned with greater or le«s 
utecncy by many persons every day to 
secure «ome job or other for them 
They «ay they are ready to do any work 
however humble for a bare living 

Th) fact, of which we have di« 
iressing experience wherever we go, has 
Kd us to think that, though there is not 
the least doubt that India requirea free 
dom and iiidependnce and thciefore 
there niu^t be a very vigorous and 
active freedom movement, and ihough 
there la no doubt that the men behind 
the pi ugh and the workers in the fac 
tones inve many grievances and troubles, 
tie immethale and the mot pre«smg 
problem m India is that of unemploy 
meiil among all sorts and conditions of 
mtn— md of women loo, m many ca'es 
It IS lelieved that m free and inde 
pendent India there will be no or less 
unemployment But nobody cm «ay 
whra India will be free and the hungry 
and half naked ina ses cannot be f«I and 
cl the! merely by boiling out to them 
the liojie of freedom m some uncertain 
future 

Tlioee Kulnn leader* who try ear 
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nc^dy 10 redress iht real ^^rotlSb ol ihc 
lillers of Ihe «oil and tho«e hL-our le-»cl 
ers nlio lr> Mncerely lo pul an end to 
the real troubles of factor) noiWers are 
enljlled to prai«e, thousb one cannot u 
oh*er%c >Mlh pam that there are hi-han 
leaders and lalour leader*- w 'o»e o 
occupation appears to be to Irms a u 
UI..„ .at,a=,al.a aad labour .Inlea 
Lraamg as.de tba laller ue -a) 
muted to drau Ibc attention of tbo e 
labour leaders nbo reall) bare at he*jt 
the nellar. of the inaa.e. o the people 
lllat, m addition to tbe »o.l. »bich .1^ 
ha\e been doing there is ur^en 
for conMdetable conslructne iiorK 

Ki.ban leaders -hould -ee to llie in 
crease of a.ticuUur. P'"''”""'’' 
bj extension of cultiiation ' 
possible, and bj the improiement ol 
esriculture nhtch IS "'"‘•">“"1,* 
sible, geneiall, .peahing in all proiine 
e, and st.tea of India Tb," .a a eon, 
tmeme „B) ol bettering the lot ol the 

ArUards those who seel, to make 
a living b; working in 
are dad) turned awaj from the e, 
Irom centre, ol indnstr) b) bon 
dred., llie only wa, lo help them >, to 
promote Industrie, H new indn.me, 
are .tarred lliousand. ol idle hand, can 
fmd ‘ometbing remunralnc to do U is 
at tbe best a delectiie ideal ol laWur 
leadership which leaie, tbe work ol in 
du,ltial.ralion ol the connlt, lo Ihe cap. 
ml,.., and reserie, lo ifell ibe work ol 
Imdiog laull wilh the 
labour provided b, ihe cap.lali.l, Wt 

Inld cerlamly be found and remrf.ed 

where .1 ex,.., Bu. labour lei^d^ 

should also be able -o •!.«» that ib^ 
too, can create work and Imd employ 
ment for the joUe«s , , . i 

A, Ib.ngs stand good ki.ban lead 
er, and labour leader, are only tvmlul 
grid ante Imdem, grievance lenUlaTota and 
24 


feTdranfrir, .eaders are trouble 

am, 

t .: m”lS some ostensible mean, o 

hones, liimg and lease .be k.-lmns xml 

ibe labouttes alone . „ ,e cor 

\le do not know bow lat d 
reel lo saj tbar almost all ki.ban am 
:rbonr .eider, want a mioln.ion bnt 
lb,l 1 , rbe general impicmn H Ihe im 
pres ion Le cotreci, the queel.on may be 
asked what kind of reioli.lmn do Ihe, 
tanlorexpee. Like that ol Ru-n or ihx 
ol Hal, and German,’ In an, ca e tbo e 
who ore lot a teioluuon belie, e that m 
reioluliomred India there would be no 
„nemplo)xnent and lhal there would be 
enlsb io. all ,0 live on B“>- -‘"ri 
that belie! 10 be cotreci, nobod, can 
lorecast when the expected leiolo ion w i 1 
come men Congees, accepted the 
pobc, ol honcompetalmn It wa, dec 
lated lhal on certain conditions being 
fnlliUed ibere would be Swata, in the 
coarse ol a year Bui man, a jeat has 
come and gone since then w.lhout usher 
m- m Snaia, 01 course a revolul.on 
come about unexpected!, and sooner 
Ihan an,bod, imagines Bui tbe poietl, 
■iricken m.-e. ol India require oilier 
food Ilian ibe possibild) o! a rexolul.on 
It IS onl, Ibe extension and improiement 
ol agncnllure and the mdu.lrabzalmn 
of Ibe counlr, which can bring food to 

their mouths , , , i 

The belter class of kishan and 
labour leader, should leel called upon to 
take part in the con.lroclne work ol 
extending and imptoiing agriculture and 
promoting industries 
(Tfie M^ern Review, August, 1939, 
p 131 33) 
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Milk ProbUm in Ut-nfful 

Milk prol lem in Bengal is liecoming 
iiicrrasingly ficule Price of milk is 
^leadll) going up every daj and the De 
partment of Civil Siippl> docs not appear 
to have an) concern about it Want of 
milk for a prolonged period will make 
to daj 8 children grow up as a genera 
tion of weikling* Tins is a serious 
matter and deserves due attention of the 
authorities In inin) quarters in Cat 
culta, the price of milk has gone up to 
2 «eers in the rupee and in some 1} 
seers in the rupee is leing charged \lc 
consider this to le profiteering 


IVuductioii of milk in Beticaj is 
already serously deflective* The daily 
consumption of milk in tins province is 
only 0 ounces as compared with 40 in 
Britain and 4*5 in Australia The annua! 
production of milk per cattle m India is 
10 gallons as compared to 387 in Den 
mark and 380 in Switzerland 

Tlie Government of Bengal arc not 
being asked to increase proiluction of 
milk here and now But the people have 
a right to demand check of profiteering 
in this commodity of primary noun'h 
ment for the children 
(The Modern Reiieu Sept 1011 
p w 
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IMItk Problem in licngal 

Milk problem in Bengal UJiecomlng 
iiicrea^ngl) nrute. Price ol milk it 
flea<bl) going up c^erycIa> and the Dc' 
parlmenl of Civil Suppl) doe« not appear 
to have an) concern about it. Want of 
milk for a prolonged period will make 
todav’s cbildren prow up ns a genera- 
tion of weaklings. Tins is a serious 
matter and desenes due attention of the 
authorities. In man) quarters in Cal 
ctitla, the price of milk has gone up In 
2 seers in ibe rupee and in rome Ij 
seers in the rupee is being charged Xl'c 
consider thi^ to he profiteering. 


Proiluttioii of milk in Bengal l« 
alrrad) serousl)' deflective. The daily 
consumption of milk in lliis province is 
onl) 6 ounces os compared willi 40 in 
Britain and 45 in Australia. TJie annual 
production of milk per cattle in India is 
30 gallons os compared to .387 in Den 
mark and 380 in Switzerland. 

Tlie Government of Bengal are net 
{leing asked to jnrrea«e production of 
milk here and now. But the people hare 
a right to demand check of profiteering 
m this commodil) of primar) nourish 
meni for the children, 

(The Modern Rfneti, Sept, J9I3. 

p. If.6) 
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crime, llit innc iinporlonl and 
Blalr^manlike «tep to take is to Btiike at 
the roots of crime 

Vli) IS it tliat G(\crntneiit has often 
lorroweil larpe sums for ^^ar and police 
cx| ciidilure I ut has nescr, to our know 
ledge, lorro^ved «uch oiriounts for 
ediicntionnl induotrial and sanitary 
j urpo«es ? 

(7/ie Vodtrn lletiiu., March 1925, 
ji 360) 

Mans Animal Heritage and lli*> 
Spirituality 

Whether men m the ma«8 »>d! exer 
oulr.ro\> their animal heritage and become 
coni] !clel> «pinluahred cinnot be fore 
told Hut as things stand at pre<ent certain 


amount of healthy animality is necessary 
fir national survnal in a <tate of 
freedom It is not onl) sensuality and 
\oluptuousne«s ulnch induce the softncM 
and siealness that make a peojile falf a 
prc) to nations having more of the 
harbarian's brute slrcnclh in them 
Wliat may he called over refinement, 
over civilization and over “pirilualuation, 
may also lead to national enslavement 
File ensJaiement of India was probalJj 
due more than once to both sets of cau*es 
This was the ca«e with Greece and 
Rome too 

How to strike the golden mean 
extreme ammahly and extreme apiritu 
aht) IS a difficult problem But on its 
solution depends the perpetuation of 
freedom and civilizd order 
(T/te Mo<lcrn Rtiieu. Julj 1910 p 22) 
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On Some International 
Personalities & Events 


Here ue reproduce some of 
Hamananda Chaiterjees Notes deal 
ing With some emmenl inter 
national personalities who ore 
destined to remain deathless m the 
annals of the human ciMlization 
We also include an appeal addressed 
to the world bj M Romam Rolhnd 
and others — to which Ramanandas 
signature was also invited — to stop 
the barbarous destruction of the 
spani'^h civilization and the rape of 
the helpless Spanish people b\ the 
usurper Franco From all these would 
t/1 Raws.wj.odA tb* 

Unixersahst who truly eked out a 
niche for his own country on the 
cultural map of the modem world 



Sun Yat Sen 


Professor Dr. M 

Prore««or Dr M Wintennl* of 
of Prague, Czecko«!ova)Lia, died in 

January Iasi at llie age of 71, vlos ati 
lndo1ogi«t of worldwide repulaUon It 
IS not on the worldwide character of lus 
reputation on which it is necessary to 
la) stress to gne on idea of his worth 
Ills knowledge of ancient Indian litera 
ture wia deep and extensne And the 
man was, perhaps, greater than the 
vjholir borne idea of lua work and 
worth 13 con>e)ed in Principal K*h»lj 
mohan Sen’s article on lum published 
el ewhere Principal Sen had the pnvi 
lege of coming into close contact with 
him both as a co worker and a neighbour 
when the latter <ta)ed al Sanlmiketan Sot 
some lime as a vi«iiing professor of 
\j«>a Bharati. 

\^e had a •iniilar privilege both at 
Calcutta and at Prague, though only for 
a few days He was a man of unaffected 
timplicily and humility In his un 
worldlmess he re embled our Sanskrit 
pandits whom we could still find in our 
younger days but who ha>e now become 
rare It was natural lor him to do a 
good turn to friends and acciuainlances 
in any way that lay in lus power The 
present writer remembers how the great 
profe'sor u«ed to bring in a big re'emb 
Img tho'e u«ed by our po«l men to the 
ho el, where the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore and par) «ta)ed, all the letters 
and packets addre««ed to them CjO him 
«e}f This writer also cheri‘hes the 
memory of some other act* of kindnc«s 
done to him b) llie pro/e-'or, Ims lu/e and 
lus voun^e^t «on 

Dr jnternitr contributed some 
valuable article* to the Modern Rctietit 
[The 1/oifern Reiten, March, 1939, p 369) 
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Reuter has killed Sun YalSen, the 
great Cliitieic £tale*man, for the third 
time without giving any explanation as to 
why he was killed twice before, or with 
out following up the latest news of Ins 
death with an) infonnation regarding his 
funeral, the tnhu’e of gratitude paid to 
his memory by fellow countrymen, or 
other Mmdar (hlail« We cannot be «urc, 
therefore, that he is dead But whe her hi« 
hod) he dead or alive, he will live for 
ever m histor) par c\ceUence, the 
maker of modern Chmi, a statesman who 
franieil for her n constitution winch was 
not a mere cop) of the constitution of 
«ome occidental countries and i true pat 
not who, though he overthrew the 
Manchu D) nasty and set up a republic, 
did not covet the office of the President 
of the Chinese Republic 
(The Modern Retteii, April, 192S, p 491) 

An Appeal of M Romain nolland 

Reader will fmd “An Appeal of 
Romain Rolland’ which M Francis Jour 
dam of the orld Committee Against War 
md Fa*ci«ra has «enl to the Editor of the 
Modern Reiien wiih the covering letter 
printed below 

1st December 1936 
Ramananda Chatterjee E=q , 

* Morfern Review”, 

Calcutta 

Dear Fnend 

Re are enclosing herewith an elo 
queiil appeal addre««ed to the conscience 
of the world b> Romain RoJIand 

Re fed 'ure that you will associate 
vour*elf with this appeal and therefore vve 
make bold *0 as to make you send ua a 
lew lines cxpres'ing your opinion on the 
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lirnllt J(ml»ar«lincnt uIikIi llic cHiliaii 
populaljoJi m Mailn<l has c«»lure«l al 
riml) for po manj <la>s 

flttich particularly great \aluc 
to lucli a i>cr?onal tlfclnratmn from jou 
Its puhlicaliou m tlit press and paru 
culail) HI Spam smU Ik. an important 
tr*tiinon) to s^orld opinion and a mark 
of solidarilj iMlh the Spanish people 

Thanking jou in aiilitpilion. 

Your tinccri-lj. 

For The \^orI(! Committee 
Against War and Fascism 
P P Francis }ourdain 

Vie hast «ent M Jourdam our per 
Eonal declaration 

Pcr'onall) no feel and all those 
cans of the sod in India >iho can under 
sand the iieus from ^pain feet that tli- 
Spani'h G(\crnment and its troops base 
been fighting the hallle of the people 
and of dcniocrac) all oier the ivorld It 
IS SMth horror vc read Spanidi neus 
Every success non Is Coicrnmcnl troops 
sic liail as our success Nens of their 
failure or repiihe an)nliere nc read nitli 
a feeling of depression Our s}mpalhies 
arc enlirel) lulli ihe d finders of Spam 
We grieve that ne arc helpless and can 
do nothing more for Spam than e’tprss 
sj nipalhy 

{The Modern Reiieu January 1937 
P 120) 

An Appeal of nomam Holland 

To All The Peojdcs 

Come To The Help Of The \iciiin3 

Of Spam 

A crj of horror ri«cs from Ihe 
cmoking stones of Madrid The proud 
cit> once the queen of half the Old Worl 1 
and the ISew and one of llie radiant C“n 
tres of western civihz'ition has been pul 
to fire and sword h) an armj of African 


Moors and legionnaires ulio‘e rebel 
If ider dares claim for ihcmsehes ihc 
cau*e of Spun which thej arc plunder 
ing and of the riiihzatioii wlitcli the} 
an trampling under foot 

Ihousunds of women ond children 
have been ma«acrcd, mutilated, lyurnl 
alive Tlie crowded quarters of the cit) 
are the clitrf targets Hospitals have not 
been spared Glorious palaces arc in 
fWmes, todvj the palace of the Duke of 
Alba, to morrow the Prado Centuries of 
art crumbles under the bomlis Vale« 
quc 2 dies wilh his people . 

And It IS this hour of agonj of 
the heroic town who«e former kings 
•aved Europe from Arab invasion that 
Mu««olini ond Hitler have chosen for 
wogmiuig the Government of the Afn 
cm Franco who is murdering Spam with 
the arms provided b) Italian and Ger 
linn ra‘cism Franco fs pajing them by 
handing over the wealth ond the slra e^ 
gic pumis of Spam The mad men 
who do not see that one day the hlooJ 
of their criminal bargain will fall hack 
on the heads of their own people, and lint 
l»3rbvri*m unleashed h) them will sc 
ils torches to their own cities’ After 
Madrid and Barcelona (for to morrow 
Barcelona will also be lombed), it will 
be Ihe turn of Rome Berlin London 
Pans The great nations of Europe 
Ihe great mothers of civilization are 
like w lives savagelv devouring one of 
iwyihVsi* them 
liefore flvmg vl each olhers’ throats 
\loe for the hour that is in store, the 
hour that is at hand — the hour that is 
already here’ 

Humanity’ Humanity’ The appeal is 
to you The appeal is to you the men of 
Furoje and America Come to ihe help 
of Spun Come to our help’ For it is 
you it IS all of u« who arc menaced 
Do not allow these women children and 
world treasures to perish If vou remain 
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“ikiil now, to morron it wiU K. jont 
children, jour wnes all that >nu Iwld 
dear, eierjlhin:; nihich makes life beiu 
tiful, ttill peri«h m turn If jou do not 
oppose llie bombardment of lio'pilals 
and mu<eums, of thickly populsled areas, 
of children at pla\, jou too, peoples of 
the siorld, smII suffer sooner or later the 
«amc fate Wlio will be aUe to check ilie 
hasoc of conflagration if jou do not ex 
linguisli it at its beginning’ The uhole 
world will be affected 

Quick' Quicker «till' Ri^e speak, 
cry out, act' If we are not able to «top 
the liar let us compel respect for the 
rules which international conienlions 
impose Let us «a\e the helpless and the 
innocent' Maj a common impulse 
aboie all diM«ions of race, p^rtj or re 
hgion unite the peoples and rou*e them 
to hasten to the aid of the \ictims ll is 
the brotherhood of all Uie <ufferer« of 
all the liMnst mu«t be affirmed 
Remain Rolland 
20lh NoNemler, 1936 

{The Modern Reaett, Januarj, 1937, 
p 105) 

Kamrl Afatuik 

B) the death of Kamal Atalurk the 
world the world has Io«t one of the 
greatest «o!dier — statesman of this cen 
lun who was the liberator an3 regene 
rator of his country But for his leader 
chip in war Turkej would perhaps hare 
fallen a prey to the land hunger and 
rapacilr of «ome European power or 
other and disappeared from ihe tnap of 
Europe as an independent countrj He 
«a\ed his country from that calamilT, 
Hid made the Sick Man of Europe” a 
hale and hearU and rigorous perconalilj 
He could hare become the Sultan of 
Tufker but he made the coun ry a re 
public and became its first Pre«idcnt 


lit, wa no douhl a dictator, but a die 
lalor of 1 different kind from rrhat 
Muccolini, Stalin am! Hitler are 

Under him Turkej cea«ed to lie a 
theocratic State with Iclam as the State 
religion He made it a throughly «ecular 
Slate like many other modern cirilized 
«tste« Lnder the Sultans the Quranic law 
W1S the law of the land He abolished it 
and sulwtituted for it up to date modern 
end and and Criminal Codes on the 
French and Swi«< models The theological 
or religious teachers of tlie people, lho<e 
who are generally known as Mullas 
Matihies or Maulanss, cea<ed to hare 
any porrer or influence m the «lale and 
orer the people 

He abolished the Khilafat Ju«t os 
he could hate liecome Sultan if he had 
any imperial ambition *o he could ha^e 
become the Caliph it he had any per 
fonal ambition of a «oealled religious 
character Cut his object was of a 
different character He wanted to make 
hi> nation Mrong prosperous and pro 
gressire bis country cnilized in the 
modern «en«e So he revolted to keep 
his country clear of any theocratic 
colouring and him«eU of any <ocalled 
spiritual glamour Hence the abolition 
of the KhiUfat 

His educational reforms bad the 
«ame kind of object Like the existing 
maktabs and madrnsoj of Indn tlio«e 
iRslilutions in Turkey were the strong 
bolds of bigotry and ob curanti ni He 
therefore abolished them and c tablidied 
in iheir <tead educational institutions of 
a modern, enlightened and progressive 
type 

His penalization of the u e of ^he 
fez and his prescription of ihe wearing of 
Ihe hat instead may be interpreted as an 
attempt to denationalize his peojile 
But, a» we shall «ee he was a staunch 
nationalist He wanted his people to feel 
that they were as modem and strong and 
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as llic utlicr jicoiili. «»( Europe 
and lie i^anlcJ tlic worlil oiiUWc jI»o i* 
cou'tiler tlum as sucli, not as inlereatiiig 
•| ccinicns of liuinariit)”, !i\ing in Europe 
imlml 1/ut unlilc other Furopcaiis 

We base said he nas a alauncli 
nationalist liis nationalism tomes out 
strj tlcarl) m Ins lingui«tic reforms 
The lurks arc not a Semitic people 
Turkidi IS not a Semitic tongue, but 
under the mfluencc of Muhammadanism 
It had become Arabicizcd to a 
extent b) the introduction of a large 
Aral ic \ocilularj and liy the adoption 
of the Arabic oljdnbet and script Kama! 
Ataturk routed to restore to Turkish il« 
national character With this object in 
\itw he purged the Turkidi vocabulary 
of all Aral ic words and brought back 
into use their genuine Turkish cquivatenls 
which had fallen into entire or partial 
disuse, or got new Turkish words coined 
as suhstitucs for the discarded Arabic 
words The Arabic alphabet and script 
being unscientific and tlie cursive sljle 
most m u«e being diCQcuIl to read 
correctly he introduced the Roman script 
instead Literacy thus became easier and 
possible of achievement more quickij 
The adoption of the Roman script has 
aUo made it easier for Turkes to learn 
Engl sh Trench Italian etc 

Kcinal Ataturk 8 natiombsm found 
exprcs'ion in xnother direction Arabic 
the language of the Quran is used in 
I«lxinic worship Tor the original Arabic 
sentences used therein Kcnial sul stituled 
their Turki«b translations Tor the u«e 
of v\or«hippers mo«ques were provided 
with furniture for silting like Ciirislian 
churches 

Th social reforms introtlureil 
Kemal Ataturk were of a radical character 
He abol died tlie purdah the veil and 
the iiarcni and emancipated the women 


proft'Mojis and occujialiuns wcit thrown 
ojKii to wonnii l’olj£.amy has been 
aliobdicd and vioincn have been given 
the right to divorce. 

Krnnl has iiidu<lrializid iurke), tj 
a gnat extent, and imjiroved its agncul 
lure, too I orei^ncrs Jiad become predo 
iiiinant in man) professions and occu 
pations fins vsas bad for iurke) and the 
Turks in two wa)B It led to the ex 
ploilaiion of the country b) non Turks 
and Turkc) If a counlr) wishes to I>c 
come or remain rcall) independent, it is 
nece«sar) that its nationals shoulJ be the 
roo«l influential men in all profession* 
ami occupations Rut if non nationals 
predominate m them in times of national 
danger, not onl) is stale deprived of the 
wholehearted moral and material support 
of large and influenlial sections of the 
professions and occupational cla*ses but 
there foreigners lend actuall) to throw 
iheir weight, directly or indirect!), on the 
side of the party endangering the safety 
of the country For these and similar 
rea«ons Kemal Ataturk closed numerous 
j rofessions and occupations to foreigners 
Tvrhaps for cognate rea«on« he 
strictly limited the activities of tho'e 
foreign educational inMitution* con 
ducted b) Chri lian- who*e direct or 
indiretl object was propel) tism , for 
propel) tizxlion is often attended with 
mnatumalizalion •” 

In order that Turkey ma) remain 
free Kemal \laturk slrenglliencd it= 
defeiitvs and paid dug attention to its 
land ami air forces and its navy Tlie 
new! of a fleet of mercantile ve««el 3 , too, 
did not escape his attention 

It IS to he hoped that under his 
•‘ucce* or the forces of reaction will not 
pain swa) and progress will be mam 
tamed and ncceleralctl m all directions 


of Turkey Girls were given equal cluca (T/c Modern Ret ten Dec 

tional facilities with boys and various Pp 611 642) 
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Kedarnatb Cballerji 


\Ve record ujth the deepest sense of gnef 
nnd loss tliat our editor Kedarnath 
Chatterji died on the 16th of May 1965 
Tfter *1 short illness The July 1965 
number of The Modern Eeiiew ^^lU contain 
some special commemoratory articles and 
illustrations dealing with the life of 
Kedarnath Chattcgi 
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